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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EAST 



CHAPTER I. 

VALLEY OF ZABULON. 

The valley we had now traversed for some 
hours was the most extensive, save that of the 
Jordan, we had yet seen, and was full of in- 
terest — it was that of Zabulon, and was inclosed 
by high mountains on the right and left. The 
valley was partially cultivated ; here and there 
were small fields of Indian-corn and barley, and 
hamlets were scattered few and far between. 
The whole appearance of the country was less 
barren than what we had seen on the preceding 
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days, and discovered in many parts a wild and 
luxuriant richness, the wantonness of Nature, 
that might, with industry, have been turned to 
the most productive account. But a supine, 
inactive, and desponding feeling is felt or shown 
by most of the half-barbarous inhabitants, who 
fear, with justice, that the fruits of their labours 
may be suddenly reaped by any of the op- 
pressive or marauding chiefs who have the 
strongest hand at the moment. 

This and many adjacent districts were an- 
ciently termed " the hill country of Juda ;"" a 
denomination which is quite descriptive of 
their present appearance. In the course of a 
few hours, passing near a small village, and 
being exhausted with the heat, we resolved to 
seek some rest and refreshment during the 
sultriest part of the day, and entered one of 
the cottages. The people began eagerly to set 
before us the best cheer they could command, in 
the prospect of being well remunerated. A dish 
of fried eggs, some butter and milk, soon made 
their appearance, all good of their kind ; and we 
afterwards gladly availed ourselves of the 
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shelter of the hut to take a short repose. The 
village consisted of about a dozen poor and 
scattered mud cottages, each with a small por- 
tico in front ; it stood at the foot of the moun- 
tain, which here descended in stefep and naked 
crags ; patches of verdure were sprinkled thinly 
around the dwellings. A few goats and sheep, 
fowls, &c. conveyed an idea of some degree of 
comfort, which, however, was seldom enjoyed 
by these poor people, who, compelled to sell 
the animals, as well as chief part of their pro- 
duce, live themselves on the coarsest food. The 
climate in this land must be in general healthy, 
as would appear by the many old men that are 
met in the apparent enjoyment of health and 
strength. This seems to have been the case in 
the times of Scripture, from the frequent men- 
tion of individuals who were well stricken in 
years, and still retained a good portion of their 
mental and bodily energy. Can there be a finer* 
picture than that of one of the patriarchs, loaded 
with years, his beard and hair white as snow, 
but, with firm step and undaunted resolution, 
passing from place to place, or entering on long 
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journeys, with his children'*s children around 
him ; his memory not failing, and refreshing 
slumber not passing from his eyes, or the warm 
affections from his heart ? 

In about two hours we again proceeded ; the 
valley grew ' wider as we advanced, the moun- 
tains on each side more rugged, and the habi- 
tations ceased altogether, as the country became 
of a wilder aspect. The absence of dwellings 
was a pleasure rather than a dearth to the eye, 
so wretched was their appearance. Their interior 
was furnished only with a few wooden utensils of 
the rudest kind, some coarse mats to sleep on, 
and equally squalid coverings above. The Chris- 
tian part of the population fares little worse than 
the Mahometans ; in almost every one of their 
villages a poor and ignorant priest resides, who 
receives a support, chiefly in provisions, with 
little money, just sufficient to maintain him in 
a state of comfort not at all superior to that of 
his flock. These priests are mostly low and il- 
literate men, who are sent from different mo- 
nasteries in Italy ; for few who were of superior 
manners or education, or possessed a luxurious 
abode at home, would voluntarily become 
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exiles to such distant and dangerous scenes, 
where they are cut off from all society, and 
condemned to live a nearly barbarous life. 
The dwelling of the pastor is not to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest, nor is the traveller 
guided there, as in more civilized countries, 
with the certainty of finding hospitality and 
entertainment. A small edifice, used as a 
church, but scarcely to be remarked as such 
from luiy external signs, sometimes stands be- 
side the priesfs house; but in many cases 
where the situation is precarious, no place of 
public worship is to be found. In such vicini- 
ties, the pastor'^s duty is confined to the dwell- 
ings of his flock. Some of these poor men do 
not hesitate to .labour in the fields, or to do 
any thing to vary the monotony of their life, 
at which, however, they seldom mtirmur: an 
occasional journey on foot, or on a mule, to 
the convents of the capital, is an event of great 
interest to them, and they never fail to find 
the most cordial hospitality in the cottages by 
the way. They visit each other also on occa- 
sions, and the expense of entertaining the 
strangers falls on the villagers, who consider 
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it as a sacred right, attached as they are, even 
amidst their wretchedness, to their priesthood. 
The Christians at Tiberias are visited every 
year on St. Peter's day by many of the bre- 
thren from the country, as well as from the 
Catholic convent at Jerusalem, who perform 
high mass in the small church on this me- 
morable occasion, and remain several days 
in the town, well entertained. The church 
is not a very imposing building, compared to 
the mosque, which is really a handsome one, 
and surprises the traveller who sees it in so 
miserable a town. It cannot boast, however, 
of so illustrious a site as the former, which 
is built on the identical spot where St. Peter 
threw his net, and found the miraculous draught 
of fishes. It is strange they do not also point 
out the spot on the bosom of the lake where he 
was about to perish in the waves. 

At this place we arrived at last, after tra- 
velling four hours from the village where we 
had rested. Among the strangers who come 
from various parts to reside at this spot, was an 
ill-fated Englishman, who found his way here 
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about two years since. Neither superstition 
nor enthusiasm had any part in this jour- 
ney. He was a merchant, who, having 
been unfortunate in his affairs at Malta, re- 
solved, in the true spirit of enterprise, to come 
to the East. He obtained an appointment 
under the Pacha of Acre for the making of 
indigo, and the situation of the undertaking 
was fixed at this town. He came here with 
sanguine miticipations of making a fortune, 
or at least of supporting himself handsomely. 
A dwelling was given him that had been pre- 
viously inhabited by a Turk, near the edge 
of the lake, and it was more than sufficiently 
spacious for either his wants or luxury; for 
he was alone, having left his wife and children 
at Malta. The sultry season soon after com- 
menced, and in his letters to a friend he com- 
plains feelingly of his situation. The indigo 
concern went on slowly, and poor Mr. Betts, 
for that was his name, was only allowed six 
piastres a day for all his expenses by the 
Pacha. This sum, though it may appear small, 
being about four shillings English, was amply 
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sufficient in a country so cheap, and where 
fruits, provisions, and wine bore a very low 
price; yet his golden dreams were too slowly 
accomplished, and soon began to be forgotten 
in:the hard realities that pressed around him. 
The Pacha, a capricious despot, was disap- 
pointed at the tardy progress of the scheme, 
and wrote angry and sometimes threatening let- 
ters. It was in vain to represent to him the 
real state of things, the difficulty, at that sea- 
son, of always procuring a sufficient quantity of 
the material, and the stupidity, as well as 
obstinacy of the people employed. Betts, a 
shrewd and enterprising, though an uneducated 
man, felt the difficulties of his situation, and 
looked forward to their increase and aggrava- 
tion instead of abatement by the progress of 
time. Alone in his Eastern dwelling, unable 
to speak the language but through an inter- 
preter, and cut off from society, he yet appears 
to have found some solace in the beautiful 
and hallowed scenery around him. It was the 
first time in his life, probably, that his mind . 
had ever been susceptible of these feelings, 
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and it was solitude and circumstances aJone 
that drew them forth. 

In some of the passages of his letters, he 
says, "I am quite alone, and have few 
luxuries except a quantity of fruit, melons in 
particular, which the excessive heat in this 
flat and close situation obliges me to eat every 
hour: the heat is dreadful, and my prospects 
are gloomy enough ; yet there are charms 
about the place which, under happier cir- 
cumstances, I should enjoy greatly.'' Many 
of the people, unfortunately, looked upon him 
with a suspicious eye ; they disliked the inno- 
vation of this new concern, and still more that 
a foreigner should have the management of 
it ; so that, perhaps, any situation at that time 
would have appeared preferable to the one 
he held at Tiberias. How much our feelings 
are always governed by circumstances! To 
the traveller who came here, every hill and 
valley of the scene was delightful; his step* 
lingered as long as possible, and felt at the last 
the strongest regret at leaving it. The unfor- 
tunate merchant would have been glad to take 
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wing, and have fled from its neighbourhood 
for ever ; for he now began to regard every 
thing with a jaundiced eye. Indeed he had 
cause, for his employer fhe Pacha was a. man 
that made small delay between the word and 
the deed, and was known to have a strong 
penchant for taking ofi^ heads when things went 
cross with him, or of punishing rather sum- 
marily in other ways, even if he did not carry 
his displeasure so far. Like poor Belzoni, when 
his plan of irrigating Mahmoud Ali^s gardens 
at Cairo miscarried, and one of the chief ser- 
vants of the latter had his thigh broken by the 
breaking of the machine, Mahmoud instantly re- 
solved to have his head, and it would not have 
been an hour longer on the Italian^s shoulders, 
had not his friend and patron, the English con- 
sul, earnestly interceded. The merchant at Ti- 
berias made occasional excursions to difierent 
parts of the lake : had he been better versed in 
its history and antiquities, he might have turned 
his protracted stay to better account and inte- 
rest, for not a single spot in the land, save the 
capital, offers so many resources to an inquiring 
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mind. Amongst the Jews who reside here, are 
men deeply versed in their own traditions, and 
who have travelled, the Poles in particular, 
over most parts of Europe, and others who have 
traversed great part of Asia, in pursuit of their 
calling, before they quitted it to come and re- 
side here. 

After the hot season had passed, Mr. Betts 
found his condition more comfortable ; for the 
low situation of the town, at the foot of hills, and 
on. the water's edge, exposes it to the fiercest 
heats. The infection to which, at this season, 
it is subject, is very little inferior in torment 
to that of the Egyptian plague. Mjrriads of 
enormous insects, which appear, beyond all 
doubt, to be the lineal descendants of those 
which, we are told, filled* the air, covered the 
repast, and made sleep an utter stranger in the 
land, swarm also here, and sleep is driven from 
the banks of the lake. Far on the opposite side of 
the mountains, is pointed out the site of the an- 
cient town of Bethsaida: some low fragments of 
walls have been thought to be all that remains of 
the city ^^ that was once lifted up to heaven, but 
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by all who knew them. The journey was long 
and tedious, for his advanced age only enabled 
him to proceed by short stages ; but the pro- 
spect of resting beside this sea, was, to the 
aged Israelite, like that of a long-lost home 
to the exiled man ; and he looked on it at last, 
and was comforted for the loss of all he had 
left behind. He had not left his dwelling many 
months, ere the dreadful earthquake, that laid 
the greater part of Aleppo in ruins, took place, 
and his two sons and all their families perished. 
Their splendid houses and gardens, for they 
lived luxuriously, sank in the common destruc- 
tion. Their loss was very unfortunate for tra- 
vellers, ar they were liberal-minded men, lived 
in excellent style, and were very glad to see 
English, French, or any Europeans at their 
table, and visited with the Consuls. The aged 
father sorrowed deeply over this loss, yet could 
not help being struck with the mysteriousness 
of Providence ; his coming to the land of pro- 
mise had saved him, like Lot of old, when he 
fled from the cities of the plain to avoid a simi- 
lar destruction. Had he lingered stiU in his 
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dwelling at Aleppo, and listened to the en- 
treaties of his children, he had perished with 
them, as they had all resided near each other. 
He had wished that they should come also and 
dwell beside him in this revered place ; but it 
seems they were too fond of this world and 
its pleasures, and the growing wealth it af- 
forded, to come and lead a life of contempla- 
tion and peace. What might suit extremely 
well with their venerable parent, whose long 
white beard, tall stature, and wasted form, 
made him a very impressive personage, would 
hardly be so welcome to young and luxurious 
men. They considered, no doubt, that their well- 
filled warehouses, long trains of loaded camels, 
and cool gardens and dwellings, were far prefer- 
able to the sultry and treeless region of the lakie. 
But ta return from this digression to the 
ill-fated Englishman. Soon afterwards he un- 
dertook a journey to Jerusalem, which he had 
long had an anxious desire to see ; and 
though the distance, in England, would be rUn 
over by a mail-coach in eight hours, it might 
well be termed a journey, in this still primitive 
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land, of three good days' duration. It was 
during the feast of Easter, and the sight of the 
pilgrims who came to the town, made him at 
this time, perhaps, resolve on setting out. His 
mind was singularly struck, and affected by the 
sight of the sacred places and the ceremonies 
that took place there ; and he said, that he re- 
turned another man to his abode on the lake ; 
that he had thought little of religion till he saw 
the Sepulchre, and the feelings that arose ihete 
nothing could ever erase. The hard and ad- 
verse circumstances of his condition predisposed 
him, probably, to these emotions and sentiments, 
which, however, were a real consolation to him. 
His loneliness was now cheered by the arrival 
of his family from Malta, and ,the society of 
his wife was a delightful break on his weary 
hours ; the despondency of his views began to 
give way to brighter gleams of hope. They 
could not, of course, indulge in many luxuries ; 
the six piastres a day was the whole they re- 
ceived for their united support. The indigo 
concern still languished, and success, such as 
had been anticipated, seemed as remote as 
ever. 
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Thus situa4;ed, however, this unfortunate fa- 
mily, now united, might have lived in compara- 
tive comfort, had not an event taken place as 
cruel as it was unexpclcted. The merchant, 
either through over-exertion about his business, 
or the heat of the season, caught a feVer. There 
was no medical aid in the place that could be 
depended on, or was likely to be of service to 
him. He believed it would terminate fatally, 
and his feelings must have been as acutely pain- 
ful as it was possible for any man'^s to be, at 
the prospect of leaving his wife and children 
unprovided for, and without a friend, in so re- 
mote and hostile a place. He died at the end 
of a few days, and was buried in the Christian 
burial-ground, attended only by his disconso- 
late widow, and a few of the kinder Catholics. 
Some said that he had been poisoned by the 
natives out of envy or hatred, but this was 
scarcely to be believed. It was a mournful end 
of a very unfortunate enterprise. The widow 
and her childra^ leaving the desolate dwelling, 
found their way to Acre, where they continued 
for some time in great distress. The Consul of 
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Barout proved at last their only friend, reliev- 
ing them by his own generosity ; and even pre- 
vailed on the young Pacha, in consideration of 
the services of the husband, to allow some re- 
lief to his survivors. After remaining above a 
year in that town, they succeeded in procuring 
a passage from a country, that, in its own figu- 
rative expression, had only " heaped sorrow, 
like ashes, on their heads." 

No part of the environs of this celebrated 
sea delighted us more than the plain of 
Gennesaret, over which we passed a few days 
after. It is one of the loveliest tracts in the 
whole land, covered with a wild rank verdure^ 
and watered by a single stream, that issues from 
a large pool in the middle of the plain. Boldly 
and beautifully the mountains inclosed it on two 
of its sides : the sun was resting redly on their 
verdant declivities, and on the wide and silent 
area beneath, on which no trace of cultivation was 
visible. This region was evidently the favour- 
ite residence, or place of visitation, of the Re- 
deemer ; and here, it is said, his steps came more 
frequently than to any other part of the land. 
Where the stream finishes its course, is still 
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pointed out the site of one of those "cities on 
which the curse fell. 

On the following morning, ere the sun had 
risen, we pursued our way through a territory 
unrelieved by a single shrub, or blade of verdure ; 
where for many leagues no trace of a habitation 
was visible. Its savageness struck us the more 
forcibly, after the beautiful plain we had so 
lately left. But the path grew more exciting 
as we drew nearer the mountains of Gilboa : 
there was a solitary grandeur and stem sub- 
limity in the scene, on which the traveller could 
not help pausing to gaze, even had it waked no 
vivid associations of the times of old. Utter 
solitude was on every side : the mountains were 
broken in some parts into naked precipices and 
pointed summits ; they were not dwelling-places 
for man, save for the wandering shepherd, 
whose search for pasturage must often have been 
vain. Amidst these solitudes was fought the 
battle in which Saul and his sons were slain ; 
and the curse of David on the fatal scene seems 
to have been fulfilled, that there ^^ might be 
no rain or dew on the mountains of Gilboa, 
where the shield of the mighty was cast away."" 

c2 
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CHAPTER II. 

A SYRIAN TOWN. — A RUINED VILLAGE.— 
SOURCE OF THE RIVER JORDAN. — BRIDGE 
OF JACOB. 

A FEW days after this, when passing through 
the wilds of Syria, we found no longer the in- 
teresting recollections that had thus far cheered 
the rudest paths. Where roads, as well as inns, 
are sought for in vain, the shelter of a friendly 
roof, and the kind words of its- owners, at the 
close of a weary day, are most grateful to the 
feelings. It was our good fortune to meet with 
this in Syria more frequently than in any other 
part. We were still two or three days' journey 
from the capital, and had travelled from break 
of day : the caravan had passed on, and we 
saw the large town at which we were to 
rest at a short distance before us. The sun 
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had already set, or rather twilight was com- 
ing any for the whole day had been chill and 
gloomy, and the sky was covered with clouds. 
Small gardens and cultivated spots, by the road 
side, assured us that the place could not be 
poor ; and the cheerlessness of the scene was 
somewhat enlivened by a rapid stream from the 
mountains, on whose brink the path had wound 
for many miles. 

We entered the populous town, and instead 
of making our way, as usual, to the Caravan- 
serai, we resolved to trust to the hospitality of 
the natives. The dark and ancient towers of 
the Princess dwelling rose on our left, built on a 
steep declivity, in the middle of the town, and 
surrounded by a high wall. We were advised 
to present ourselves to this native potentate, by 
whom we should be recdved with great civility 
and honour. But we mistrusted this reception, 
and were well aware that a handsome present 
would be necessary to insui^e his kind offices : 
in return we shoiild be favoured probably with 
a banquet, and a lodging within the edifice. 
But this had too gloomy and forbidding an 



I 
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aspect, with its thick and massive walls and 
narrow windows, looking down on the naked 
descent. Its tenant, too, had been an adherent 
in past days of the famous D^jezzar, Pacha of 
Acre, during the time he held the whole of this 
part of Syria : he was now, it was said, a very 
old man, the most aged chief probably in the 
country. His place was a strong one, and might 
well defy the efforts of Eastern warfare. The red 
face of the cliff fell steeply beneath the walls 
into the valley beneath, and at its foot rolled a 
rapid stream. After winding through seve- 
ral narrow, dirty, and precipitous streets, we at 
last had the pleasure of alighting at the door 
of a dwelling, to which a flight of steps con- 
ducted us. Here our guide had engaged a 
lodging; on entering, however, the interior 
looked comfortless and cold — ^this was imputed 
to the tenants having been taken by surprise — 
so we resolved to pass an hour in rambling 
through this singular town. It had now grown 
nearly dark, and few passengers were seen in 
the desolate-looking streets. Nothing looks so 
miserable as an Oriental town after day-light, 
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the fronts of the houses being generally blank 
and windowless, and the dwellers invisible. Only 
dim lights were twinkling in the few coffee- 
houses, and low sounds of human voices heard, 
varied at times by the louder and more nasal 
song of some dervise or wandering minstrel. 
We gladly made our way again to the dwell- 
ing. It was inhabited by Christians of the 
Romish faith, who maintained, however, the 
manners and costume of the people among 
whom they dwelt. There was a striking 
change for the better as to comfort : the large 
apartment was illumined, even to its farthest 
comers, by a huge fire, which blazed within a 
sort of recess. This was formed by a tall cir- 
cular wooden screen, such as in the West of 
England would-be called a settle. The whole 
aspect presented the nearest approach to com- 
fort we ever found in these regions ; for around 
the fire, at the foot of the settle, were laid 
soft cushions for the strangers. 

The household was a large one: several 
young and good-looking women formed part 
of it, who received us kindly, and set about in 
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earnest to prepare the supper. The only ob- 
jection to the luxury of this warm divan was, 
thi^ all the mysteries of the cooking were 
obliged to be performed within the settle, at 
the cheerful fire, over which, in intense earnests 
ness, beht the foims of our Syrian hostesses, their 
dark eyes fixed, not on conquest or mischief, 
but on an excellent omelet, and one or two other 
preparatidbs. The tresses of their dark hair 
dropped at tim^s so near the blaze, as to 
threaten the di^struction of that richest orna- 
ment of Woman. Yet why should the travdUer 
complain of these simple cares? They were 
no more than their fair ancestors performed, 
as an inseparable part of their educatidfn imd 
habits, to dress the fatted calf, to place the cake 
on the hearth, and prepare the pot of delidbus 
honey and butter, when any travellers, "few 
and far between,^ chanced to visit their home 
in the wilderness or the city. The latter taste 
seems still to survive ; for one of the ladies of 
the dwelling bnrught a plate of fredi and ex- 
quisite honey, and a small plate of fresh butter, 
as part of our meal, and instructed us hdw 
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they were to be eaten together. It needed not 
the strong fJEitigue of that day^s journey, the 
drizzling rain, and the desolate town without, 
to enter with strong relish into the scene and its 
tempting accompaniments. The repast was at 
last ready : we would fain have shared it with 
the fair preparers, who had so well received 
the houseless stranger ; but they declined^ and 
stood calmly, and silently gazing at the good 
will with which thefar viands were devoured. 

Their figures were slight and very well made, 
the compliexion pale, but the features lively 
and expressive, with those inseparable features, 
the raven hair and the dark eye. The women 
of these countries seem to have degenerated 
much le^s than the men ; for among them are 
very many proofs, still extant, that the attrac- 
tions of the Hebrews of old were not, pro- 
bably, overrated. The fuU, large. Oriental 
eye, full of power, seems to be their heritage ; 
and the Jewesses, in particular, are sometimes 
remarkable for a very fair complexion, in which 
the rose is richly mingled. The only objection to 
the sister of the beautiful Rachel,, a leanaed com- 
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mentator has judged to mean no more than the soft 
blue glance, so much esteemed in colder climes. 
The repast being finished, we resigned 
ourselves to the indulgence of the pipe, in 
which we were soon joined by another guest, 
a friend of the family, whose visit was intend- 
ed to do us honour, and he sat down on the 
divan. He was a young mountaineer, clad in 
a sort of gala dress ; his tunic was richly and 
beautifully embroidered, the plain ground of 
crimson cloth being covered with patches of silk 
embroidery, of every colour, and his turban 
of the same fantastic material. He conversed 
freely of the country, its manners and habits, 
and condition under the present government; 
for he was not an inhabitant of the place, but 
had his dwelling among the neighbouring hiUs, 
which were very lofty. He had come from his 
mountains to spend a few days in the town 
with his friends, probably because it was about 
the time of the celebration of Easter : he spoke 
with attachment of his wild home, compared 
with the dull and confined streets of the town, 
over which the eye of the old Sheich was per- 
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petually wandering. The love of mountain life 
and scenery seems inherent and warm in every 
one who has been accustomed to it : the Druse 
on the snowy and rugged summits of Lebanon 
looks with aversion on the rich plains of Syria 
at his feet ; and the Syrian native of the bare 
eminences around, as well as the Highlander, 
would not exchange his bold site for the busy 
town, or the quiet valley. 

The hour of repose at last came, and the 
divan being intended to serve as a couch, we 
lay down around the dying embers of the fire, 
while the family retired to the chambers that 
opened within. In a few moments all was 
hushed in the dwelling; the only sound was the 
loud beating of the rain on the roof and the 
casements of our apartment. About two in 
the morning, we were awoke by the sound of 
light footsteps and hushed voices in the apart- 
ment; and looking round, saw the forms of our 
fair hostesses arrayed, not for the banquet or 
the dance, but to sally forth, as it seemed, into 
the pitiless rain and the darkness of the night. 
On inquiring of Michelle the cause of this sin- 
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gular vision, he answered, that it was the day 
of a great ceremonial in their church, some pe- 
culiar saint^s day, and that they were hastening, 
at this chill hour, to attend it* With a small 
lamp in their hand, the cloak thrown over their 
shoulders, their rich tresses secur^^ under a 
kind of turban, and a request that their move- 
ments might not disturb our slumbers, they 
descended the narrow steps into the street, and 
sallied forth on their devout enterprise. It 
was singular enough to see such strict observ- 
ance of Catholicism on the summit of a Syrian 
mountain, in the heart of the prophet^s domi- 
nion ; it would have better suited the territory 
of the Ponti£Fl Just as day began to dawn, the 
devotees returned, and soon after hegaXi to busy 
themselves in the care of the house. We soon 
quitted our divan, and waited anxiously for 
th^ appearance of the sun, but he was shrouded 
by dense and dark clouds. Once more the fire 
blazed cheerily within that comfortable indo- 
fiure, the memory of which often followed us in 
our after-wanderings — the khan, the tent, the 
cold plain for a bed : they were not like this 
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Sjrrian home. And well did the gentle hands 
of the devotees furnish forth the brealdfast ; 
eggs and coffee of the best, honey, fresh cakes 
baked on the hearth, poultry, and cream: it 
was a table spread in the wilderness, and when 
we went forth afterwards into the pelting rain 
and wind, over chalky cliffs and long dreary 
ways, we felt like the wanderer of the Apocrypha 
who went down to the house of Raguel, the 
dwelling of beauty, but whom an evil spirit 
strove to scare away. 

Hour fled after hour, and as often as we look- 
ed forth into the weather, the sky was covered 
with clouds and the rain fell in torrents. We 
heard its ceaseless and dull fall with little emo- 
tion ; for though it was absolutely necessary we 
should push on in the course of the day, we saw 
no reason for peevish and fretful impatience — 
a feeling that was no stranger to our minds in 
some situations. Often was our fire reple- 
nished, as well as our chibouque, and our 
servants grew sadly impatient, but it was use- 
less. The occasional footfall of passengers, and 
the confusion of tongues, were heard on the pave- 
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ment without, down whose declivity, the rain 
ran in many a rill. The Oriental has good 
cause to dread rain, for a more pitiable and 
helpless object than the being on whom the 
soaked turban, large heavy robe, big volume 
of trowsers, all pour and drip their well-stored 
moisture, can hardly be conceived, while he drags 
the heavy weight along. At last the midday 
voice of the Muezzin came, which the faithful, 
at least all who could, obeyed on their carpets 
and divans, their zeal not carrying them to 
kneel down on the streaming pavement: to 
the sand or the rock there is no objection, but 
the weltering pool is another thing. 

Our kind friends began to anticipate the pre- 
paration of another dinner, when the weather 
appeared to clear for a short time, and we re- 
solved to set out. After taking a grateful leave 
of the Syrians, we descended the steep declivi- 
ties into the valley ; thence we wound up other 
chalky and barren hills; but it was a dreary 
progress, for the weather had abated little of its 
cheerlessness ; the few olive-trees that were scat- 
tered over the soil seemed but a mockery of 
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foliage, and the remembrance of the comforts we 
had left behind, only added to our vexation. In 
the way, we halted at a wretched village, whose 
mud-walled habitations had nothing inviting, 
and the peasants, who stood at their doors, and 
looked idly at the passengers, were as squalid 
and dirty as their abodes. They brought us 
some curdled milk and bread ; and instead of 
entering beneath their roofs, we took shelter 
within the walls of a ruined temple, that stood 
at a short distance. It was a small but massive 
ruin, with a portico of two or three very thick 
pillars ; the roof and great part of one of the 
walls had fallen down, and the interior was di- 
vided into several chambers. This ruin stood 
quite aloof and utterly neglected ; there were 
many niches in the walls within, where statues, 
no doubt, formerly stood. It served us as a re- 
fuge and a refectory ; the most useful purpose, 
perhaps, it had served for many ages ; and the 
half-clad peasants, am6ng whom were several 
women, were very grateful for the gratuity 
given for their hospitaUty. This spot com- 
manded a very extensive view of the surround- 
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ing country, which, however, appeared very 
barren, both of wood and water, and but thinly 
inhabited. 

It was with no small pleasure we drew 
nigh at last to the village of El Fiu*kah. The 
path up the hill on which it stood was through 
a ravine of yellow cliffs ; but instead of finding 
a comfortable resting-place, we saw only a heap 
of blackened ruins. The greater part of the 
dwellings had been destroyed a few days be- 
fore, by the troops of the hostile Pacha. It 
seemed to have been a wanton ravage, for these 
defenceless people had offered no resistance to 
the passage of the victorious troops. On the 
summit of the mountain, this scene of destruction 
was sad and striking, for the hand of War had, 
perhaps, till now rarely drawn nigh the lofty and 
rugged dwelling of these unfortunate Syrians. 
Part of the population had been Greeks, and 
the rest were Turk^ ; but faith made no distinc- 
tion in this ravage, for they had fared alike 
miserably. Some had perished amidst the ruins 
of their burning cottages : we looked into one 
or two of them ; the cold hearth, broken fumi— 
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ture, and blackened walls, among which a few 
despairing beings were visible, proved that the 
enemy had been merciless. We had anticipated 
a lodging, a good meal, and the welcome look 
with which these people had often received us ; 
but the survivors were themselves half famish- 
ed, and their warm roofs of a few days before, 
were open to the sky, or else spoiled of every 
thing. 

The Turk bore with more calmness the total 
wreck of all he possessed, and was seen to sit 
silently beside the roofless walls and scattered 
fragments: no anger or vindictiveness in his 
look, but rather submission to fate, or the will 
of Alia, which is the same thing. Some of the 
dwellings had been very good, and from the 
appearance of their remains, must have pos« 
sessed inmates of some affluence, beneath 
whose roof probably the harem found a place, 
and luxuries were not unknown. But all had 
fled alike from their mountain residence, and 
left the places where they and their forefathers 
had long dwelt, as a wasted inheritance to the 
stranger and the pilgrim. As we gazed on it, 

D 
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we could not help execrating the useless cruelty 
of such a deed. There were no groves near the 
spot ; not a solitary clump, or the shadow of a 
single tree ; the cliffs rose wild and naked on 
every side : it was a place where the Goule and 
the Afrit might have made their home, or the 
widowed mother or dishonoured husband have 
come and poured their curses to the solitudes 
around. A Greek priest had lived here, as pastor 
to this poor mountain flock, among whom he had 
lived, as is their wont, in point of comfort and 
expenditure, on a footing of perfect equality: 
his church, which had been no mean building, 
had suffered the same fate as the other edifices, 
and he had gone with the remains of his people 
into the plain beneath, where he was now, most 
probably, following the plough, or engaged in 
some equally useful calling. The roofless house of 
prayer, the broken altar, and torn and scattered 
fragments of Greek paintings of saints, sad daubs 
at the best, testified that the hand of ravage 
had been unsparing. The house of the Sheich 
seemed to have been the most spacious edifice 
in the place, saving the rude khan, with its 
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roof supported on a single pillar, the place of 
resort for all the smokers and loungers of the 
village in the evening, and to which we had, in 
several villages, been indebted for an asylum. 
The poor priest, perhaps, felt his fate as keenly 
as any of the exiles, and resembled one of his 
brethren with whom I became acquainted a few 
days subsequent. This man was an ascetic in 
the loneliness, at least, of his dwelling, that 
stood on the brink of a cliff, close to the sea, 
and remote from every other habitation. There 
was much scenic beauty on every side of his 
residence; the summits of Lebanon, covered 
with snow, rose at a few miles'* distance ; and 
scattered amidst its declivities, were visible the 
convents of the Maronite, the Armenian, and 
the Greek, amidst whose well supplied walls 
this recluse might probably have found an 
asylum. But solitude and independence seemed 
to have peculiar attractions for him, although 
neither his cellar nor larder would tempt the 
pilgrim from his way. The walk along the 
shore was one of the most romantic imaginable, 
but he had no conception of any charms of 
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Nature; and when fatigued, or desiring a 
shelter from the sun, I sometimes entered 
his dwelling, he was mostly seated on the 
floor, that was covered with coarse mat- 
ting, occupied in reading, for he had several 
books, or else in lonely and indolent musing. 
He had a good length of beard, and a very fine 
and impressive countenance; his cottage was 
divided into two apartments, by a curtain that 
hung down in the middle. Sometimes, in lovely 
weather, he was found reclined luxuriously on 
the brink of the cUfl* without, in an absorbed 
attitude, as if he had been the veriest devotee 
of the picturesque; but the lulling sound of 
the waves below seemed to have the same effect 
on his senses as the murmur of the fountain 
has on the musing Mussulman. He frequently 
asked me to drink cofiee with him ; but this 
repast, the most substantial he often tasted, 
was one of necessity, for he had nothing better 
to give ; and was not preferred from the same 
motive as that shown by the " Opium Eater,*" 
whose invitation to dine on cofiee near his own 
beautiful lake, in the North, ofiered a rich in- 
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tellectual treat: for a heavier repast might 
have marred his exquisite fancy. 

The Monk regretted, with a sigh, that he 
had no good wine to offer to my lips, or his own, 
and no hospitable repast to spread on his board : 
he Was supported entirely by the contributions 
of the peasants in the neighbourhood, who 
brought some fruits, and bread> but no viands 
more luxurious. Yet there will his life be 
dreamed away: and very nearly approaching 
to this man'*s existence and habit of mind, 
have been, no doubt, that of many a recluse of 
ancient and more saintly times, in the far wil- 
dernesses. 

To return to the village of El Furkah : de- 
serted and in ruins as it now stands, the vicinity 
was full of interest. "At a few miles distance, 
in the midst of the plain beneath, stood the 
village of Banias, which is allowed to have 
been the ancient Dan of the Jews. The terri- 
tory of Judea must have extended very re- 
motely in this direction, for the expression, 
^^ from Dan to Beersheba,**^ was used to express 
the extreme limits of the land. And much of this 
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territory, which at present appertains to Syria, 
possesses an aspect more bold and wild than 
many parts of the ancient land of promise, but 
not so rich, romantic, and beautiful ; indeed 
this part of Syria, with the exception of the 
plain of Damascus, is more barren and savage 
than Palestine, with few of its minute and 
touching beauties. The plain in which stood 
the ancient Dan of the Hebrews, was, however, 
a relief to the eye, after the naked solitudes of 
the mountain paths. 

At the distance of a few miles from the vil- 
lage, the Jordan takes its source; amidst 
bare and rugged cliffs, like the fountain of 
Siloam, it gushes out of a rock, and during 
several hours of its course continues to be a 
small and insignificant rivulet. The solitude 
and wildness of the place of its rise, near which 
there is no dwelling, and where the foot of the 
passenger seldom comes, are strikingly contrasted 
with the glory and fertility of its subsequent 
course. That narrow rill, over which a child 
might have stepped, was the chosen scene 
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of many miracles: the warriors of Israel 
issuing from their dreary desert homes, the 
successor of Elias, and, lastly, the Being of 
whom all these were the faint types and 
shadows, were indebted to its hallowed wave 
for a glorious proof of the divine power and 
love. • Within a few hours' course from hence 
the stream falls into a lake, in the midst of a 
plain : it did not seem to mingle with its waters, 
but, as in the sea of Galilee, to preserve its cur- 
rent distinct. This lake was in the midst of 
a wide and solitary plain ; and along the brink, 
and in the shallow parts, was covered with weeds 
and rushes. It was not of great extent, perhaps 
about three miles in circumference. The Be- 
douins, or wandering Turkomans, sometimes 
pitch their tents beside its banks for the con- 
venience of water. This lake is the ancient 
waters of Merom, by the concurrent testimony 
of Josephus and other historians ; and though 
its waters are no longer bitter, it derives no 
small interest from the illustrations and allu- 
sions so often made to it by the prophets. 
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However unpalatable and repulsive this lake 
was to the Israelites of old, its character is now 
totally changed; and had the weather been 
sultry and clear, instead of chill and gloomy, 
we should have rested awhile beside its cool 
and moveless water. 

A few miles from its banks is a spot 
equally interesting, which we only saw at a 
distance— an ancient bridge, revered by every 
pilgrim, and held in high regard even by 
the Jew. There is scarcely an Arab or Turk in 
the country, who does not name the bridge of 
Jacob with respect. It is of great antiquity ; 
and here, tradition has said, the exiled patri- 
arch passed the stream of Jordan, on his return 
from Padan Aram, the only boundary that 
separated him from his native land : rendered 
memorable also by the messengers of heaven who 
came here to hail his return and announce his 
futiure glory. The identity of the spot might 
well be preserved for many ages. At any rate 
it was a beautiful remembrance ; and over the 
steep and rocky banks of the Jordan, which , 
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here rushes rapidly along its bed, it threw a 
wilder romance and charm than if a ruined 
tower had stood there, or the deep and fragrant 
groves, such as wave round the streams of 
Damascus, had here thrown their shadow on 
the sultry soil. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MOUNT CARMEL. — SCENE OP THE PROPHET'S 
SACRIFICE. — BRUINS OF CESAREA. — RESI- 
DENCE OF THE PROPHET ELIAS. 

No part of the promised land creates a deeper 
interest in the traveller than the rich and ex- 
tensive bosom of Mount Carmel : while barren- 
ness spreads on every side, and the curse of 
the withered soil is felt on hill, valley, and 
shore, this beautiful mountain seems to retain 
its ancient " excellency'*' of flowers, trees, 
and a perpetual verdure. The scenes in its 
interior are often bold and romantic in the 
highest degree: deep and verdant precipices 
descending into lonely glens, through which a 
rivulet is seen dashing wildly; the shepherd 
and his flock on the long grassy slopes, that 
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afford at present as rich pasture-ground as in 
the days when Nabal fed his numerous herds 
in Carmel. There is, indeed, a character pecu- 
liarly pastoral about the scenery ; few grey and 
naked rocks, or sublime but useless cliffs, 
are here, as in the mountain of the Temp- 
tation, or on Pisgah. And this fertility and 
vivid verdure, on so sultry a soil, is deeply 
welcome and refreshing: more especially so, 
the woods that wave over the summit and 
sides. It is beautiful to stand beneath their 
shelter on the brink of the mount, and 
look far on every side, where nought but a 
forsaken and shadowless land meets the eye. 
On the banks of the " ancient river,'' on which 
" the strength of the mighty'' was broken, and 
the power of Sisera swept away, no solitary 
tree spreads its shade : the stream rolls between, 
its green and naked shores ; these are so low, 
that the river overflows to some extent on each 
side during the rainy season, and is so deep and 
rapid as not to be fordable. It was most pro- 
bably during this season, that the army of 
Sisera, in its flight, was in part destroyed by 
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the waters,' for in its usual narrow course, the 
stream is not of sufEcient width and power to 
be dangerous. Wishing to cross it one even- 
ing, after sunset, and mistrusting the depth, 
we called to two young Arabs, who were seated 
on a green knoll on the opposite side, and asked 
if we could pass with safety. They replied 
doubtfully ; and on the promise of a reward, 
one of them stripped to the skin, and with a 
long pole in his hand, entered the river till it 
reached his chin and he felt his footing grow 
unsteady, when he was obliged to retreat. We 
turned disappointed from the spot, and the 
Arab youth, chilled and dripping, gained the 
bank again without his reward, which it was 
impossible to pay. Just above, on the side of 
Carmel, is the spot pointed out by tradition as 
having been the scene of Elijah^s slaying the 
prophets of Baal. There is much of the pic- 
turesque about the place: the soil is strewed 
with several masses of grey stone, around which 
are many fine trees. It is a pleasing and lonely 
spot, such as the imagination would hardly 
have selected for so ruthless yet necessary a 
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deed. But if tradition should err here, there 
can be no illusion with respect to the scene of 
the memorable descent of the fire from heaven. 
When " all Israel was gathered together unto 
Carmel,^ it was clearly on this side the moun- 
tain, where it descends gradually into the noble 
plain beneath. The spot was finely chosen by 
the prophet for the spectacle of his sacrifice; 
since the multitude of people, coming from the 
regions of Samaria, might stand with perfect 
convenience in the splendid and open area of 
Esdraelon, which is here terminated at the foot 
of Carmel. The declivity of the mountain, its 
brink dark with woods, and its sides covered with 
the richest pasture, looks over a vast extent of 
country on every side : from the hills of Sa. 
maria, Cana, and Grilboa, the miracle might 
have been beheld ; and to the eager gaze of 
the Israelites in the plain, the prophets of the 
groves, their useless altars, and the avenging 
messenger of God, were as distinct as if the 
scene had been acted at their feet. This, too, 
is the only face of the hill beneath which the 
Kishon flows. What a noble subject would 
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this be for a painter : the sun going down on 
the mountain declivities, while the eye of de- 
spair as well as faith was fixed in maddening 
suspense or triumph on the fading sky; and 
the hushed myriads gazed on each dazzling 
beam and caught every passing sound, as if the 
coming of the God was there : the infidel king 
also, with his chariots and armed men, waiting, 
moveless, from mom till eve. 

It was an impressive spot, from which we 
turned with regret, as the fading light warned 
us to depart, for the neighbourhood was not 
altogether safe. It is one of the unhappy fea- 
tures of this land, that the richest feasts of the 
memory and fancy are often followed by the 
pressure of real evils. It was in vain to think 
of regaining our quarters on the sea-shore that 
night ; we were at too great a distance : and 
we thought with regret of our comfortable 
quarters in the home of the Syrian, when we en- 
tered and looked around on the squalid hut and 
its lawless inmates, where we were doomed to 
repose till mom. The cavern of the Kams- 
chatdale had been quite as cleanly and far 
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more roomy, with the advantage also of a 
blazing fire, which we could not enjoy here. 
The night wind that entered through the open 
door was chill, and the rain now fell heavily 
without. We had wound our way with some 
difficulty in the dark, beside deep pools of 
water and pits on each side, ere we entered 
the hut, the only habitation the uncivil Arabs 
would give us. It consisted but of one long 
low apartment, excessively narrow : one half 
of its scanty width was occupied by a divan, 
formed of a raised earthen seat of four or 
five feet high, without any covering. On this 
indulgent place we ascended, in order to have 
a part of the chamber exclusively to ourselves, 
and to escape from the rude and annoying 
crowd of natives, who now thronged into the 
hut, and squatted themselves forthwith on the 
floor, pipe in hand. The clouds of smoke that 
slowly rose from their dark lips soon com- 
pletely filled the apartment, and formed a 
dense shroud, through which the line of Arabs 
who sat beneath, closely wedged against the 
wall, could be but dimly seen. In fact, we 
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were almost blinded, and there was no remedy 
for the evil. Michelle made several attempts to 
light a fire on the wretched earthen floor, in 
order to boil a little tea for our supper, and at 
last succeeded; for we had been dinnerless 
during the day''s progress. But unfortunately 
we found, to our dismay, that our stock of tea, 
that had been a real treasure during the jour- 
ney, was entirely destroyed in the attempt to 
cross the river Kishon. It was our only hope ; 
and Bruce^s Arabs, in the desert of Sennaar, 
never grasped their leathern bottles with more 
despairing eagerness to drain the last drop of 
water, than we strove to find amidst the wet, 
tasteless, and sodden leaves, a suflicient portion 
to furnish forth our evening**s refreshment. 
But it was in vain ; and a piece of dry bread 
was our only solace. The senses, in truth, were 
wholly in fault here : the din of barbarous 
Arabic was enough to deafen us ; and had the 
night blasts entered the open door with sweep- 
ing fury, it would have been a mercy, in free^ 
ing us for a moment from the poisonous clouds 
of smoke. , The fellows were insolent and rude. 
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and by their behaviour and discourse, had pro- 
bably never seen a Christian lodged within their 
hamlet before. We had not expected, in the region 
of Carmel, to find a spot so unwelcome and in- 
secure ; for my knife and fork, the companions 
of many a wild journey, soon became a prey to 
their cupidity; and it was uncertain whether 
our remaining effects would not quickly follow. 
In fact, we were completely in their power ; and 
they might have turned us out at night, had 
they so chosen, amidst the darkness, as desolate 
as was ever a martyr of old, pursued into these 
solitudes by the hand of persecution. 

The Sheich, who might have kept his people 
in better order, was seated in the midst, with 
his long dirty pipe and dingy white cloak and 
turban, as noisy and troublesome as the rest : 
his reign must have been but a sorry and con- 
fined one, for the hamlet consisted but of eight 
or ten huts, wretchedly built, and situated on a 
barren and shelterless part of the hill. On a 
sudden the sweet sound of a pipe was heard 
without, and the Arabs requested to send for 
the musician, who quickly after entered very 
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willingly, and, for the prospect of a reward, 
began to exercise his powers, much to his 
hearers' satisfaction. He was a youth of the 
hamlet, the only one, probably, who had any 
peculiar skill in the way of music. Its 'effect, 
in this case, was certainly very pleasing, for 
it reduced our wild audience to instant and 
entire silence. Puffing the coarse tobacco from 
their mouths, and fixing their dark eyes on 
the musician, who was mounted beside us on 
the rude divan, they sat moveless against the 
wall, and the fearful discordance of tongues 
was over. The former played several wild and 
sweet airs on his pipe ; for this simple instru- 
ment is an inmate of every Arab village or cot- 
tage in the land. As the daily employment of a 
great part of these peasants is in tending their 
flocks of sheep, or tilling their scanty fields, the 
pipe is carried with them to beguile their la- 
bour, as well as to cheer them in the evening 
hours after their return. 

It had now become late ; we paid the musi- 
cian and let him depart, in the hope that the 
audience would depart also; hut this was not 
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yet to be: they lingered and smoked^ as if their 
pipes were as interminable as the Turk''s magic 
mahmoudi, which, as soon as spent, instantly 
left another in his eager hand. We lay down, 
however, at last, on our earthen bed, unable 
to keep our eyes unclosed any longer, and soon 
fell asleep. The first break of morning was 
most welcome, and we quickly prepared to de- 
part, after accepting a little milk for breakfast, 
and pajring the Sheich a good price for his mi- 
serable lodging. The rain still fell, and the 
mountain paths were almost impassable : leading 
our horses, we walked for some way along the 
declivities, and turned our backs with joy on 
our wretched resting-place. It was a sad and 
revolting picture of human nature : even in this 
remote and secluded hamlet, in a land where 
every man'^s hand was often against his fellow, 
sensual vice entered in its most repulsive form. 
The idea that solitude and distance from the 
contagion of mixed society and crowded towns, 
is favourable to purity of feeling and conduct, 
is contradicted by the state of things in most of 
the villages of the East. After a few hours the sun 
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shone forth, and the mountain prospects grew 
lovely and cheering : there being no beaten path, 
however, and as we were often obliged to ex- 
plore our way at hazard, we had to pass through 
high rank grass and shrubs perfectly saturated 
with rain. 

As we pursued our way, two or three narrow 
and romantic valleys were seen opening from 
the body of the mountain towards the sea: in 
one of these tradition points out the spot where 
the prophet Elias lived. It is a suitable scene 
for the residence of the stem and faithful mes- 
senger of Heaven : an utter and sublime soli- 
tude, inclosed closely between the lofty dediyi- 
ties, whose rugged sides and the brilliant sky 
above, are all that the eye can discern. The 
region of Carmel was the favourite haunt and 
resting-place of the prophet : bordering on the 
sea, and remote from the capitals of Israel and 
Judah, it offered an isolated and undisturbed 
place of retirement and contemplation. There 
is a grotto in the valley, which is said to have 
been his place of residence ; but the aspect of 
Nature in this wild and lonely vale is a more 
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faithful testimony to the identity of the spot, 
than the cave, which was formed ages afterwards 
by human hands, of the monks most probably* 
The remains of a monastery are still visible 
near the grotto, that has been destroyed long 
ago; with fragments of walls, and the place of 
the cemetery and garden. An impressive exile 
it was for the Carmelites who formerly dwelt 
here : the fascinations of the world could never 
enter within the formidable barriers that rise on 
every side; its distant and busy hum could 
never be heard : the murmur of the sea, at 
which the valley opens, and the cry of the eagle 
from the rocks above, were the only sounds that 
broke on the silence of their dwelling. Yet the 
traveller turns willingly from these remains of 
useless superstition, and lets his imagination 
wander to the day when the mighty prophet 
made this his place of rest and refuge amidst 
his wanderings; where he lived alone^ apart 
from all communion with his fellow-creatures, 
more happy and ennobled in the wilderness and 
cavern, than in the courts of kings. There is a 
stern and awful aspect about the scene suited to 
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the dreaded and devoted character of the exile, 
and the fierce and avenging message that was 
at times laid on him. Some way farther down, 
there is a basin of water, filled by a stream that 
flows down the side of the descent ; and around 
the brink are found various stones of a singular 
kind, closely resembling difl^erent species oi- 
fruit : they are crystallised, and many of them 
very beautiful ; some of them solid, and others 
hollow : this eflect may be caused by the pecu- 
liar property of the water. These stones are 
gathered, and oflered for sale to the pilgrim and 
the traveller on many parts of the coast. It is 
uncertain by whom this convent was destroyed; 
most probably by the hand of the Arab or 
the Turk, that has so often, in past times, 
thrust the poor recluses from their asylum of 
ages. 

The remains of monasteries scattered in 
different parts often excited surprise that no 
zealous priest or pilgrim ever had the taste or 
enthusiasm to fix his residence on the mount 
of Tabor. While standing on its summit, 
during a previous part of the journey, we could 
not help remarking, what an enviable site it 
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was for the residence of a recluse; and that in 
a cottage on such a spot, it would be easy to 
pass weeks and months without ennui ; the ob~ 
jects over wliich it looked, were so strange and 
various. On an eminence at some distance were 
the few poor cottages of the decayed village of 
Nain^ at whose gate " was carried out the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow.**' Yet 
even a cluster of rude cottages, inhabited by peo- 
ple the very reverse of all with which the imagi- 
nation would have tenanted them, areinvaluafble, 
as they give an identity to the spot. From the 
situation of the village, on the declivity of the 
mountain, the scene of the miracle must have 
been rendered more striking, as the funeral 
procession passed slowly out of the gate down 
the steep, on the bold breast of which the re- 
mains of the place now stand. The inhabitants 
are between one and two hundred in number. 
And not very far from this village a spot was 
pointed out to us, that harmonized little with 
the softness or the associations of the scene-^ 
the village of Endor, where the sorceress dwelt 
who foretold the ruin of Saul and his family. 
A writer of romance would have fixed her resi- 
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dence amidst savage wilds, and all the terrors 
of Nature, rather than on the banks of a lovely 
stream, in the midst of luxuriant pastures and 
richly cultivated fields. 

But to return from this digression : — ^We pur- 

« 

sued our way from the foot of Carmel, along a 
path that soon led nigh to the sea. The day 
now began to draw to a close, and we saw on 
our right, at a short distance, a gloomy and 
massive fortress, jutting out into the sea. We 
stopped to gaze on this place of strength, whidi 
is now in the hands of the Arabs, but in the 
days of the Crusades was possessed by the 
Christians. We wished much to have entered 
and passed the night within its walls, but were 
uncertain what kind of reception we should find, 
as the Arab, in such a place of power, might be 
apt to impose exorbitant conditions. The for- 
tress was built on a rock, and surrounded by 
walls of immense thickness ; and from its ap- 
pearance, the interior must have been of con- 
siderable extent as well as grandeur. . It was 
evidently built by a Christian and not a Sara- 
cen hand, for the ruins of a church are conspi- 
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cuous. On a cliff, almost washed on every 
side by the sea, and difficult of access from the 
land, it might bid defiance to every effort of the 
infidels. But this strong-hold of Pellegrino, as 
it was formerly called, has changed masters 
long ago : the Bedouin rests in the halls where 
the Greek Emperors lodged; the church and 
the altars are destroyed, or turned into a place 
of worship of the Prophet. It bore a striking 
resemblance to one of the large feudal castles in 
the Highlands, in the predatory times of old, 
sheltering a nest of spoilers within its haughty 
walls, from whence they might safely defy the 
threats of rival or princely power, and sally 
forth on their plundering excursions whenever 
it pleased them. There was formerly a deep 
moat around the fortress and its rock, and join- 
ing with the sea on each side, by which it must 
have been entirely insulated ; but this ditch is 
now dry. My guide wished me to enter and try 
the hospitality of the inmates. No doubt, the 
lodging would have been far more sumptuous 
and roomy than we had been lately accustomed 
to : there were several lofty and spacious apart- 
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ments remaining, their massive walls and floors 
of grey stone little injured by time; and we 
might have reposed where paladins and lords 
from many a land had rested from their toils ; 
but there was too formidable and feudal a look 
about the place, and the cottage of the peasant 
at that moment was more desired. We after- 
wards regretted not having entered tha castle, 
even at the risk of being flexed; for there 
would have been something welcome in the con- 
trast, after lodging so often in the hut in the 
wilderness, to find pne^s self amidst the time-worn 
halls of a fierce and lawless age, when every 
mane's sword was his law, and Heaven was 
deemed to smile on scenes of havock and blood 
for the sake of the Cross. The fancy might 
have wandered to many a dark deed and guilty 
scene ; for the gloomy battlement, on which the 
sun was now redly lingering, seemed to give 
warrant to its wildest flights. 

As the daylight was now fast leaving us, it 
was necessary to seek some resting-place for the 
night. 'Turning from the castle, we pursued 
our way along the shore ; but no cottage or 
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hamlet was in sight for some distance. The 
hallowed mountain, and the gloomy wall of the 
fortress, soon faded in the advancing night. The 
weather was beautiful, however, and the sea, at 
whose brink the path sometimes passed, fell 
with a low murmur on the level sandy beach. 
After proceeding two or three leagues, we drew 
nigh to a village on the shore, and v^rith great 
pleasure saw its lights glimmering— a sure sign 
that the inhabitants are yet awake. It was a 
mean and poor place ; and making our way to 
the dwelling of the Sheich, we were very 
willingly admitted. Over the dim earthen 
floor a coarse carpet was instantly spread. 
The Sheich sat down with us on the floor, 
and handed us pipes, but the tobacco was 
too bad to be endured : the coffee was more 
acceptable: hot cakes, baked on the hearth 
were soon produced, with some fish and 
eggs. The family of the ruler of this little vil- 
lage were extremely civil, and his wife and 
daughter did not refuse to attend on the infidel 
guests; but thei^ features were carefully veiled, 
their eyes only being visible as they moved up 
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and down. The host told us the path we were 
pursuing was dangerous, and counselled us to 
take two or three men as guards from his vil- 
lage, the pay for whose protection would have 
gone chiefly into his pocket. A few of the peo- 
ple of the place dropped in after our supper, 
each with his chibouque in his hand, and sat 
down round the flickering embers of charcoal in 
a social way. They could not conceive it possi- 
ble for a stranger to come from such a distance 
to wander over their wild country in order to 
gratify his curiosity. " Inshallah,^^ God is mer- 
ciful, was the occasional exclamation: as if it 
was a very gracious circumstance that I was 

Ml 

preserved at all in such a useless and strange 
enterprise. Our visitors, more polite than the 
Arabs who would not quit our hut a few nights 
before, dropped ofl^ in a short time ; the family 
also sought their chambers ; and we remained 
alone beside the dying embers of the fire, close 
to which we drew our light couches, as the air 
from the sea was chill. Every one in the vil- 
lage seemed to be sunk in repose, for the lights 
had disappeared from the dwellings, and no 
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sound was heard without save the fall of the 
waves. This hour of stillness was not without 
its pleasures: unable to sleep for some time, 
and thoroughly refreshed from the fatigues of 
the day, we sat conversing on the varied scenes 
of our journey : the vapour that rose from our 
charcoal fire, on which fresh fuel had been 
placed, and circled slowly and stiflingly through 
the apartment, did not prevent our enjoying to 
the full the warmth and comfort of our situa- 
tion, as we had almojst expected , to pass the 
night on the naked beach. 

Waking at an early hour next morning, the 
first sounds we heard, and which had probably 
broken on our slumbers, were those of the 
Sheich at his morning prayers. Perfectly re- 
gardless of our presence, he was entirely ab- 
sorbed in his early orisons, and with a clear and 
not unmusical voice, that was at times measured 
and subdued, and then broke out into a sud- 
den and more eager tone, he continued for nearly 
half an hour engaged greatly to his satisfaction. 
In villages such as this, where there is neither 
mosque nor muezzin, aiid no opportunity of 
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daily worship, we observed generally there was 
greater attention paid to private and domestic de- 
votion. At morning and evening we had always 
remarked, in our various lodgings, that the in- 
mates rarely failed in their obedience to the 
Koran: we had seen them at the first break 
of day sometimes start from the earthen floor, 
lay their cloak at their feet, and comiinence 
their prayers. But we never chanced to ob- 
serve the women thus engaged; never heard 
the sound of their voices; and were we to 
judge of their future fate by the rarity of exter- 
nal devotion among them, either in the mosque, 
or beneath the seclusion of their own roof, we 
should be disposed to believe with the prophet, 
that souls dwelt not in those fair forms, or that 
a separate paradise, of far less glory and plea- 
santness, was allotted to them. However, cha- 

• 

rity will pass a milder judgment, and suppose 
that religion may be thought of and desired, un- 
seen by the outward eye. In fact, the Oriental 
female character differs, in this respect, utterly 
from the European: in our more polished 
countries, as well as of more pure and consoling 
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faith, it is always observed that the number of 
the softer sex attached to religion far exceeds 
that of the other sex, in Protestant as well as 
Catholic countries, and among dissenters of 
every denomination. But in the East the case 
is now, as it ever has been, reversed. The 
small nuniber of the fair sex that attend the 
mosques, compared with the men, as well as 
their carelessness and ignorance of the book of 
their faith, is conspicuous. It should seem that 
Christianity alone gives woman her proper share 
in religious, as well as civil enjoyments* Was 
it not thus also in the times of old? How 
rarely, even in the history of the patriarchs and 
prophets, is there any favoured mention made 
of the female character ! Man alone seemed 
then, as now, among the Orientals, to bear 
away the chief privileges of the present world, 
as well as the dim promises of the future ; and r 
the visible revelations of the Deity were made 
to him alone. The opinion so general among 
the Turks, that the future state of the other 
sex will be decidedly a lonely and degraded 
one, compared to their own, is strangely at vari- 
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ance with their strong domestic attachments. 
It is impossible to see more affectionate hus- 
bands and fathers than are often to be ob- 
served among this people; and when Azrael, 
the Angel of Death, lays his hand on the form 
and features they have loved so much^ it 
must be bitter to believe that they are pe- 
rished for ever from the view — that the veil of 
another world, when drawn aside, wiU discover 
only strange forms of beauty awaiting them, all 
unknown and unloved. We had more than once 
observed a remarkable difference in the expres- 
sions used by the two sexes under circumstances 
of severe distress — and these simple words 
spoke more forcibly, perhaps, in favour of the 
just and sincere sentiments of the weaker 
one, than all the prostrations in the mosque 
would have done — ^in abandonment, bereave- 
ment, and agony of mind, where hope itself had 
taken flight, and a trust in God was the last an- 
chor of the breaking heart. And to Him they 
appealed in words of deep and fervent feeling, 
that did not come from their lips like new and 
strange sounds; but they never uttered the 
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Prophet^s name, or made the slightest allusion 
to his book, or the hopes and supports it con- 
tained: whereas, amidst the sufferings that 
preyed on the spirits of the men, Mohammed^s 
name was often heard. But for this there might 
be a selfish feeling ; perhaps his paradise was 
in their thoughts, and the prospect of those 
vivid enjoyments comforted them amidst pre- 
sent evils. In truth, this selfishness is at the root 
of the devotedness of the people to their faith. 

The Osmanli was sustained by the sullen 
dignity as well as fatalism of his sentiments, 
when the ataghan of the Oreek thirsted every 
hour for his blood ; but the willingness to sa^- 
erifice himself for those wbo were dear to him — 
the recklessness when the messenger of fate 
drew nigh, so they were safe, were not felt by 
him. Such sentimaits were entertained alone 
by the wife and the mother. " Where is 
my father, my mother, and my husband?'' 
said a beautiful woman, weeping bitterly; ^^ all 
love of life is buried in their grave : and for me, 
the sooner death comes, the more welcome it 
will be ; for death has no terrors to me now !^ 

p 
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A fine instance of attachment in misery cam^ 
under our view amidst one of these scenes. 
Four young Turkish women had taken 
shelter in a forsaken dwelling, whose many 
apartments had been left desolate by the hur- 
ried flight of the wealthy family who lived 
there. Desertion had been too recent to al- 
low the removal of all the articles of orna* 
ment as well as use; but the hand of th^ 
spoiler was visible on the defaced walld and 
floors of the dwelling. The carpets and divans 
were taken away, and the air came freshly 
through the broken lattice-work of the win- 
dows. In one of the silent chambers these four 
friendless fugitives had taken refuge ; and their 
attachment to each other seemed to increase, as 
destruction drew nigh their place oi conceal- 
ment. The fear of a painful doom was dread- 
tul to these delicate women, whose life had 
hitherto been one of calm and indulgence; and 
often with trembling steps and anguished fea- 
tures, they inquired, like the victim king of 
Amaiek, " if the bitterness of death was past^ 

It came at last, and the hand of the stranger 
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could not avert it. But as they Kved, com- 
panions in fear and solitude, so they resolved to 
perish, and the hand of the murderer did not 
spare. They fell at the same moment beneath 
the pursuer's sword. 

Different, very different from such noble sen- 
timents were those felt by the Greeks in similar 
circumstances : vindictiveness, heartlessness and 
callousness, often marked their endurance of 
adversity. It was curious to see, on one occa- 
fidon, a number of Greeks, who had changed 
their faith for the turban, seated calmly amidst 
their victorious countrymen, in a splendid 
apartment of a palace that had been plundered : 
there was no shame on one hand, no contempt 
on the other expressed for the apostates ; a 
share of the spoil would have richly repaid 
them for the loss of Christianity. 

While we lived in Nicosia, amidst many 
scenes of spoliation, was a spacious mansion 
in the centre of a garden : we passed through 
one empty apartment after another ; and in 
the most remote, seated on the floor, were 
two of the family that, a few weeks before, 

p2 
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had dwelt here in peace ; and they were the only 
survivors. It might have been supposed that 
anxiety and sorrow would have disturbed every 
moment of their existence ; for the sabre that 
had slain their relatives, was suspended by a 
single hair over their heads ; but their spirits 
were gay and joyous ; they passed most of the 
hours in working some embroidery, and talked 
and laughed without a doud on their brow. 

To return from this digression to the village 
on the shore, on which the sun now shone 
brightly : the Sheich would have pressed us to 
stay and breakfast beneath his roof; but as our 
sheltermg there at all had been a case of neces- 
sity rather than choice, we resolved to pursue 
our way. Bidding adieu to this chief, and pay- 
ing his rather more than reasonable demands, 
we proceeded along the beach, on which a firesh 
and cool breeze blew from the sea. 

About midday, after travelling throu^ a 
tract of little interest, we came to the ruins of 
Cesarea. A low wall of grey stone encompasses 
them ; and without this, was anciently a wide 
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moat, which is now dry. These remains derive 
their interest more from the remembrances 
attached to the spot, than from any grandeur 
or beauty that can be at present discerned. 
An enthusiast, no doubt, would even now believe 
in the identity of many a shattered edifice and 
broken wall, as those where the apostles and 
martyrs lodged, and the people were blessed 
with the words that fell from their lips. But 
time has been too busy with the scene, and his 
hand has .been heavy on the city of Herod, 
who here finished his career of power and crime, 
in the hour when more than human glory was 
given to him. The dwelling of Cornelius the 
centurion, as well as that where Paul spoke 
before Agrippa, and Felix trembled, as well as 
the humbler roof of Philip the Evangelist, are 
all levelled alike with the dust. 

The situation of the city is pleasant, close on 
the sea, with hills at a short distance : it was for- 
merly the chief harbour in Palestine, and its cli- 
mate healthy and beautiful, as is the whole of this 
coast to the present day. • Of the temple, forum. 
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and amphitheatre which it formerly possessed, 
it is difficult now to discover the sites : an emi- 
nence adjoining, that looks boldly over the sea, 
and where there are still some trifling remains, 
is supposed to have been the site of the latter. 
The walls, as well as the fortress, of which some 
massive remains exist, were erected by the Cru- 
saders, who displayed excellent taste in their 
choice of the strongest positions along the coast. 
Within the ruined fortress are several frag- 
ments of columns, of considerable beauty, of 
granite and alabaster : this was probably the 
residence of many a Norman or Burgundian 
lord, for the French chivalry had possession of 
the j)lace, and fortified it. 

Leaving these ruins, we pursued our way, 
that was now a very sultry one, for the breeze 
from the sea had died away. We left the place 
with little emotion, for we were journeying to a 
scene of far higher interest. The difference of 
feeling is, in truth, very great^ when the travel- 
ler's steps wander to the places of the Apostles^ 
devotedness, or to thos6 of their Divine Master^s ; 
and on this occasion, as on every subsequent one. 
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both memory and imagination raised a barrier 
too mighty to be drawn aside. It is vain to 
say, " Here Paul triumphed, and made the 
prince and the warrior tremble: here Peter 
dijSused health and blessing, and the chains of 
cruelty and the gates of death were alike broken 
asunder before them.^ Even to such an an- 
nouncement as this we are comparatirely in- 
different, because the steps of a mightier are at 
hand, on whose image memory lingers with a 
charm that time cannot weaken: the words of 
glory and immortality come again to our ears ; 
and the thoughts turn with joy from the valley 
of Elias, and the ruins of the palace of Agrippa, 
to the faintest footstep of Him in whose love is 
our only safety. Who can bend over the spot 
where the blood of Stephen was poured forth, 
when the garden of Oethseman6 is full in view ? 
or can look with any enthusiasm or excitement 
on the scenes, close at hand, of the Apostles^ 
sufferings and persecution, when Olivet rises 
above, on whose brow were shed the tears of 
unutterable sorrow for a lost nation— from 
whose summit was turned the last look of its 
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Redeemer on the world he had saved ? Even 
in the lonely Isle of Patmos, the image of the 
disciple who was exiled there, is wholly lost 
in that of the love that so distinguished him ; 
and the heart gives its homage but faintly and 
coldly, in comparison, to ^^men of like pas- 
sions with ourselves,^ however ini^red and 
devoted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BAZAAR AT RAMLA. 



A PBW weeks after this visit, we again passed 
by the remains of Cesarea, in an open boat : it 
was a clear starlight night, as we sailed slowly 
near the shore, and their appearance was more 
impressive then than by the sultry blaze of 
midday. The grey walls and ruined aque- 
ducts and edifices were sadly distinct ; and there 
being little wind, the sea fell gently on the 
rocky beach, and the shattered fragments that 
had fallen within its mark. On arriving at 
Ramla, we were less fortunate in procuring a 
resting-place, than in the Sheich^s dwelling on 
the shore. There is a great number of ruinous 
places and edifices within and around the town. 
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and some of these are picturesque : — smouldering 
walls and chambers^ covered with a deep canopy 
of foliage; large paved courts, with arches 
and windows, through which the evening sun 
fell on the time-worn interior, richly and beau- 
tifully shaded. We occupied several hours in 
rambling about the precincts. The place is 
chiefly inhabited by Turks; and when night 
drew on, being greatly at a loss for a lodging, 
we should have availed ourselves of one of these 
ruinous places, but were not certain of their 
security, and so looked round for some hospi- 
table roof. After making two or three appli- 
cations in vain, and the streets growing quite 
deserted, one of the inhabitants at last ofiered 
his poor accommodations willingly, and these 
were in the public bazaar. It was a singular 
situation in which to pass the night ; but neces- 
sity allows little fastidiousness. The lights had 
all disappeared from the little shops and re- 
cesses, in this place of trade for the town ; and 
most of the sellers, as well as buyers, had de- 
parted. 

Our friend was one of the merchants, a little. 
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plausible, but well-meaning Turk : it was not 
his house, but his shop, that was to be our 
tisylum for the night ; and this offer, such was 
our friendlessness, was gladly accepted. We 
sat in conversation with our host for some time, 
sipping the coffee we had ordered, and feeling 
the agreeable conviction, that, if supperless, we 
should not go roofless to rest. The Turk was 
a notable man, neatly dressed ; his turban well 
put on, and his spare pair of slippers kept care- 
fully by him during the whole of the day : he 
conversed with perfect freedom about his situa- 
tion, business, and the commerce of the place. 
This bazaar was the whole scene of his exis- 
tence : not very long after sunrise, he repaired 
here from his dwelling, opened his shop, drank 
his cup of coffee from one of the moving venders 
of that beverage, who always attend the bazaar, 
and then sat himself down at his ease within the 
small recess of his shop. His goods piled care- 
fully and skilfully, he waited patiently till the 
Prophet should send him customers: while 
Tinae went ruthlessly by, he felt perfectly careless 
of his passage ; and if Fate ordained, that the sun 
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should set without his selling a piece of silk, or 
a single shawl, it never ruffled his temper. 

The wearing on of the day was pretty accu- 
rately known by the falling of the sun^s rays, 
broken and partially, through the interstices of 
the hollow tiled roof; but still more by the 
muezzin^s cry, that announced midday and sun- 
set. These broken rays of the sim have a very 
beautiful effect in some of the splendid basuuurs 
at Cairo and Damascus, slanting amidst the 
deep shade and coolness of the scene beneath, 
fiUed with a rich and variously dressed host of 
many nations. 

At midday, however, the trader of Ramla 
called again for his refreshment of coffee and a 
pipe, as home and its enjoyments he might not 
see till daylight was sinking behind the distant 
hills. To beguile the time in this fixed and 
moveless position, which is seldom ruffled save 
by a customer, who calls the arms, but not the 
legs, into motion, the merchants chat with one 
another, and grave and pithy sentences are 
flung to and fro, at every pause of the pipe. 
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But the most amusing part of the scene, at 
least to a stranger^s eye, is, when the cry from 
the minaret rings through the long, gloomy 
bazaar — ^to see many of the merchants pass, in 
an instant, from a most indulgent smoking, 
musing position, to one of earnest prayer and 
abstraction. Throwing themselves on their 
knees, all mindless of customer, dervise, or 
hadg6, they turn towards the inner part of their 
shops, their goods lying all unheeded beside, 
and for about twenty minutes or half an hour 
forget the world, its bargains, and temptations. 
But the most dire perplexity is, when a chance 
customer stops, and looks desiringly on the 
votary's wares ; then comes the conflict between 
mammon and duty, between an approving con- 
science and the glitter of the gold mahmoudi. 
Many of the less devout will turn, interrupt for 
a few moments their deep abstraction, address 
their customer, recommend their wares, sell a 
good bargain with the most solemn and instruc- 
tive cast of countenance, then fold in excellent 
order the piece of goods once more, and turning 
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away, resume with the same earnestness the 
thread of theur devotions. 

The bazaar, indeed, may be said to be the 
home of the Mussulman trader, the scene of his 
hopes and disappointments, his bitter cares and 
joys : in winter, his little pot of charcoal bums 
in the recess behind him ; in summer, the camel, 
loaded with skins of water, moves slowly by, 
scattering the contents as he goes along on the 
dusty soil. What makes this scene of commerce 
more agreeable, is, that there is little rivalry, jea- 
lousy, or malice, among its inmates : if you pass 
by the shop of a Moslem, and stop to pur- 
chase at that of his neighbour, he regards it 
with a quiescent and unruffled air, and waits 
his turn with the greatest good-humour. The 
number of old men in these places arrests the 
attention ; with so much calm and contentment 
in their looks, seated beside the bales of Persia 
and Hindostan, in the same attitude as they 
have sat for the last half century ; their beard 
white as si^ow ; the Koran often in their hands. 
But our worthy little host had not yet arrived 
at this desirable age: he could not number 
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more than tliirty-five; and had a wife, much 
younger than this, at home. By his own ac- 
count he lived very happily with her, having 
been married more than ten years, and her 
personal attractions were still fresh in his eye; 
and he always looked forward to sunset, the 
hour of his return, with exceeding pleasure. 

We always observed that where a Turk was 
satisfied with one wife, the union was happy. 
There are sufiicient reasons perhaps for this; 
there being no public dissipations or amusements 
to draw the husband^s feet from his home : con- 
vivial parties, drinking, theatres, nightly revels, 
exist not in this land of temperance and routine : 
he has no external temptations to make his home 
seem dull or monotonous, and his own roof be- 
comes the centre of his enjoyments and affec- 
tions. The merchant had prolonged his absence 
on this occasion much more than usual; but 
the familiar converse of Christians was new to 
him, and he seemed to enjoy it. One pipe fol- 
lowed another, and Time flapped his wings in 
vain over the deserted bazaar and the little shop 
in which we were all gathered together, and our 
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voices were now the only sounds that bifoke on 
the silence of the place. He at last rose, 
wrapped his robe closely around his small 
figure, and begged us to make ourselves as 
comfortable as we could, with the blessing of 
the Prophet on our head. 

And now we were left sole inmates of the 
bazaar. Of the many situations in which our 
long wanderings sometimes placed us, certainly 
this was one of the strangest. It was now late, 
and the starlight fell faintly through the hollow 
roof; but the long and lofty avenues of the 
bazaar were shrouded in darkness. Every foot- 
step had gone away long since ; and our solitary 
light was the only one that glimmered around. 
The little Turkish merchant had such confidence 
in our honesty, that he left his goods in the 
shop, and they occupied no inconsiderable part 
of it. 

But in truth this was the case with other 
de{X)ts besides that of our host, who had taken 
pity on the houseless traveller: there were 
other little shops or recesses, of which the doors 
were merely closed by their owners, who seldom 
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think, on retiring at night, of securing their 
property under bars and bolts. Now, had we 
been people distinguished for cupidity, here 
was a tempting situation; what could hinder 
us from taking the goods that most pleased 
our eye, mounting our horses, and departing 
swiftly over the wide plain without ? Our 
lonely light fell on pieces of silk and cot- 
ton, shawls, and other articles of comfort ismd 
luxury, that were to shade our narrow resting- 
place for the night. This was better, however, 
than having an earthen divan for our couch, or 
the sand for our pillow. Alas ! we were like 
Sindbad when cast ashore the only survivor, 
and he saw heaps of the precious cargo come 
floating to his feet, but among them nothing 
that could satisfy his hunger and thirst. We 
had a comfortless certainty of going supperless 
to rest, after a sultry and dinnerless day : no ma- 
terials wherewith to set forth a meal were to be 
found in the spacious bazaar ; the coffee^sellers 
were by this time buried in sleep, waiting for 
the dawn to resume their labours; and the 
dull fall of a fountain at the upper end of the 

6 
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building was the only sound that met our ear* 
We were reduced then, as had more than once 
been our case before, to luxuriate on the plea- 
sures of imagination instead of those of appetite. 
A very narrow and confined space is always 
death to the former faculty, whatever a few 
splendid instances to the contrary may prove : 
the " Pilgrim's Progress^ was all imiEiged forth 
in a prison, so were the ^^ Thoughts'' of the un- 
fortunate Dodd ; but men of lower mark will 
always find that a boundless scene, a free air, 
the desert or the mountain side beneath their 
feet, and night, either in darkness or glory, 
around them — are admirable auxiliaries. But 
no spark of romance could be kindled within 
the walls of a silent and forsaken bazaar, whose 
gloomy length, as far as the faint star-light 
penetrated, discovered only dim rows of shops, 
where turbans hung idly on the walls, waiting 
for an Arab or Syrian head to fill them ; boots, 
of every hue, red, amber, and^ sombre ; fair 
ladies' ornaments, the veil, and the sash. 

We drew close the door of our yery narrow 
confines to keep out the chill air, wished for a 
blazing pan of charcoal, heard the night wind 



I 
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pass faintly over the roof, and amidst the de- 
serted places of Ramla without, and then laid 
our heads on some of the good merchants 
bales, to court the sleep that was now the 
only luxury the place allowed. Seldom waft 
the first break of day more welcome than 
when it came into our hushed and gloomy 
abode, and we heard the opening of the heavy 
doors by our guide, who came to say that it 
was time to depart. We gladly left our narrow 
chamber, and on gaining the open plain without 
the town, the fresh morning air was deliciously 
welcome. We had gained the hills ere the 
sun rose full and cloudless on the extensive 
plain behind, covered here and there with 
villages and groves of trees, among which an 
encampment of wandering Arabs often pitch 
their tents, tempted by the fruitfulness of the 
place. At the distance of two or three miles 
from the town we had left, was the village of 
Lydda, near which we had passed : although of 
some note in the first days of Christianity, and 
the scene of some miracles, it is now a mean 
and insignificant village. . 

6 2 
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The hills, amidst which we had entered, were 
barren and rugged in the extreme ; and their 
gloomy appearance, for they completely pyer- 
hung the road, was increased by the dark and 
cloudy weather that succeeded to the brilliant 
sunrise. Some remains of anciejit edifices were 
visible at times on the sides and summits of the 
cliffs : they seemed more like the fragments of 
strongholds than those of religious houses. 
Indeed, no monks would have had the bad taste 
to choose their site in so inaccessible and re- 
pulsive a scene, where scarcely the wild goat 
could find shrubs enough to browze. 

We came after two or three hours to a very 
small valley, hemmed in by the grey, shapeless 
cliffs on every side. A few cottages of wretched 
peasants were here, who seemed to live mise- 
rably: a dirty, squalid interior, with a vile 
earthen floor. There had been more habitants 
here formerly, for some shattered and deserted 
cottages stood beside the others ; and the few 
people had more the look of plunderers than 
industrious peasants. Few spots could be 
imagined more destitute of attraction than this : 
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in winter the cold must be great, and the many 
small streams from the near hills pour down in 
torrents; evert now the wind howled with a 
most wintry sound among the wild declivities, 
and the skies threatened a torrent of rain. 
It was impossible to obtain any refreshment 
from these huts : milk there was none ; wine 
was an utter stranger to the desolate hearths ; 
and the btead was of too forbidding an aspect 
to be meddled with. The ruins, howevei*, that 
occasionally cartie in view on the heights, re- 
lieved the unattractive nature of the path. 
One of the most picturesque objects was a 
Turkish mosque on the top of a lofty eminence 
at some distance: its minaret might be dis- 
tinctly seen very far oflF: — on this spot was 
buried the prophet Samuel. By the natives 
it is still called by his name, and is r^arded 
with veneration ; and here anciently stood the 
town of Ramah, which, it is said, was the plac6 
of his birth as well as burial. It is true, thcfre 
are no ruins of house£(, or marks of former 
habitation about the place ; but its date was 
too remote to allow of the slightest vestige to 
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exist at present ; nor is there in the whole of the 
Promised Land a single remnant of any edifice 
or place that existed in the remoter days of th^ 
Old Testament. The mosque standing on thi^ 
solitary spot amidst some Arab dwellings, i& 
another proof of the attachment the Turks feel 
to the burial-places of the memorable characters 
of Scripture history ; for there is no other 
reason why the mosque should be placed in thia 
remote scene, where few worshippers can ever 
come. Whether there is a cavern similar to 
that of Hebron, that covers the graves of 
Machpelah, or only a tomb within the walls of 
the edifice, there is no opportunity to ascertain, 
as the Christian is not allowed to enter. If 
tradition is correct here, which there seems 
little reason to doubt, Ramah stood, like all 
other noted places in the ancient time, on at 
lofty site, in the choice of which, in such, 
lawless times, security only seems to have been 
studied. The situation is fine and command- 
ing, and looks over a wide extent of plain, hill 
and valley on every side. There are no trees 
around it ; for the Turks never take pains to 
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skreen the burial-places of the Jewish prophets, 
as they do those of their own saints or santons. 
Trees and delicious shade seem so connected with 
a Moslem^s idea of an hereafter, that he loves, 
in every situation, even amidst the sands of the 
desert, to spread them over the ashes of the 
departed. At particular seasons, this people 
come here to worship, and in their solitary 
mosque call to mind the illustrious seer whose 
ashes were laid beneath, on the scene of his 
own Ramah, where Israel lamented over him. 
Pursuing our way, we soon afterwards came 
to a small opening in the hills, where stood the 
poor remains of a chapel, in a low and sheltered 
spot, beside a very large and ancient oak, whose 
antiquity, if our guide spoke truth, was great 
indeed. It bore every mark of excessive age, 
and spread its huge arms, like a sheltering 
friend, over the ruins of the long-deserted 
chapel. Could a voice have been given to this 
venerable tree, with which a poet of the lakes 
would soon have invested it, it might have told 
of the march of the Saracen, with the koran 
and the thirsty sabre side by side ; then of the 
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crusader and the cross ; the baron, the vassal, 
the monarch, pressing on to the battle for tbe 
barren and useless hills around ; pilgrims and 
priests too; — myriads, in the many ages, must 
have passed beneath the shadow of the aged 
tree, for the ravine in which it stands is the 
only direct passage from the sea; and how 
few of the enthusiasts ever traced that pass 
again ! 
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CHAPTER V- 

ARAB CHIEF. — SYRIAN PHYSICIAN.— ADVEN- 
TURES OF A LONDON MERCHANT. 

We were less fortunate, a few weeks after- 
wards, in endeavouring to pass another narrow 
defile, at no great distance from the one we had 
just traversed. We were stopped at the post 
of the well-known Abou Gosh. It was a 
hamlet, consisting of several dwellings, where 
this man, who is the chieftain of the small 
district around, as well as lawgiver, dictator, 
and sometimes, it is shrewdly said, free-booter, 
resides. He exacts a tribute as his un^ 
doubted right from all travellers who pass 
this way, and our horises were soon surrounded 
by this chi^ and his soldiers, who began to 
talk loud and fast. It was some minutes heiore 
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wc could understand a word of what they said ; 
we dismounted, however, and sat down on the 
grass, while one of the soldiers was directed to 
bring some coffee ; and we were asked to stay 
and partake of some more solid refreshment, 
but, as we knew we should have to pay about ten 
times the value of the chieFs hospitality, and as 
the dwellings had a villainously dirty appear- 
ance, we thought it best to decline the offer. 

Abou Gosh, who did not in the mean time 
neglect his interests, pulled out a slip of paper 
from his pocket, with an air of deep impor- 
tance ; and with much and earnest exclamation, 
he placed it in our hands, as an all-sufficient 
authority for his demands. The wily chief 
protested, that though he did not altogether 
comprehend its import, he had no doubt it gave 
him a claim on the purses of all Frank travel- 
lers. On perusing this extraordinary certifi- 
cate, which was of very small dimensions, we 
could not help laughing heartily. Abou, who, 
though a great rogue, was a very handsome 
fellow, stroked his chin with his hand, fixed his 
eyes attentively on us with a look of ludicrous 
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importance, whi]e my servant explained to him 
its meaning. It was written in English, by a 
reverend gentleman who, in the career of his 
mission for the fallen people of Israel, had 
passed this way, and certified to two indi- 
viduals, his intimate friends, who are emi- 
nent for their wealth as well as zeal, and were 
at this time safe in their comfortable and 
luxurious homes in England, to this effect, — • 
that when they should come to this wild pass, 
on their way to Jerusalem, they were to be 
exempted from paying any tax to Abou Gosh. 
They were addressed in full, with the title of 
esquires, and were assured that their reverend 
friend had received the most honourable treat- 
ment at the hands of the said worthy and well- 
meaning Abou. 

The perusal of such a document in such a 
place — the exquisite care taken of it by the 
chief, than whom no moss-trooper was ever a 
greater thief, and the purpose to which he ap- 
plied it, were irresistibly laughable. Abou did 
not relish our reception of his document, any 
more than we did the longing looks cast oti our 
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baggage by himself and his lawless well-armed 
attendants. However, after a great deal of cla- 
mour and altercation, and the payment of a 
sufficient fee for the privilege of passing his 
small territory, we were allowed to depart, after 
having finished a cup of coffee, and repeated 
our assurances to the respectable Abou Gt>sh, 
that his document gave him no right to demand 
money of Frank travellers who might pasB 
that way in future: which he answered only 
by a significant and unbelieving look, depo- 
siting it carefully once more in his bosom. 

In his zeal for the conversion of the ancient 
race that dwelt in the holy city, the Missionary 
just alluded to did not always strictly suit his 
efforts to the time and circumstance. One day he 
was walking in the Valley of Jehoshaphat with 
a Rabbi — one of the most zealous as well as 
staunch defenders of the faith of his fathers, 
when, from conversing on the merits of their 
different creeds, by degrees a warm and fierce al- 
tercation took place. Heedless, in the heat of the 
contest, of the paths over which they were 
straying, they had approached the venerable and 
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elegant pillar of Absalom, and stood at its foot. 
The sight lent wings to the controversy ; to the 
Missionary's mind it brought back the memory 
of the ancient glories of his people; and, ani- 
mated by the impulse of the moment, he 
climbed up into the recess formed in the highest 
story of the pillar, and looking down, chal- 
lenged his adversary to continue the argument. 
The latter, nothing daunted by the vantage- 
ground of his antagonist, stood beneath, and 
sternly confronted him ; and with voices loud 
enough to be echoed by the rocks of the desolate 
valley, they there carried on a solemn and warm 
dispute of nearly an hour, and ended at last 
with little more conviction than when they began. 

His discourses were not always, however, so 
fruitless as on this occasion : some of his coun-r 
trymen were moved, in spite of themselves, by 
his words, and the powerful and sincere manner 
in which they were urged. There were oc- 
casions when he was really eloquent ; and his 
fervid imagination aided the effect of. his ad- 
dresses on the minds of the Orientals. 

In another land, perhaps, they would have 
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been received with more bitterness; but here 
the family circle often gathered round him : the 
grey-haired Israelite, who would as soon have 
thought of making the Pacha a present of his 
strong box, as of turning from the Law ci Moses, 
composed his countenance, and gravely gazed, 
while he heard his faith attacked ! From these 
interviews he returned, treading on air, and re- 
lated, with a rapture almost childish, the suc- 
cess of his efforts, and that he had seen the tear 
of contrition steal down the cheek of his fallen 
people. 

With a simplicity and singleness of heart 
that were often turned to advantage by his wily 
brethren, and a strange ignorance of the ways 
of this world, that exposed him to be made the 
prey of designing men, it is marvellous how he 
has pursued his career, without a single mis- 
hap, from the Nile to the extremities of Persia ; 
has been in the earthquake and pestilence, and 
passed amidst contending armies with impunity. 

The love of antiquity and the picturesque 
were wholly absorbed in his one great object : 
three weeks within eight miles of the Pyramids* 
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he never once had the curiosity to visit them. 
When he stood on the banks of the Jordan, 
instead of admiring the beauty and straightness 
of its rapid course, and the rich valley through 
which it wanders, as other men would liave 
done, he was only occupied with the highest 
interests of his perishing fellow-countrymen. 
He had sent word to the Rabbis, on leaving the 
city, that he was going to pray for their con- 
version on the banks of the ancient river. He 
accordingly knelt down there with ardour ; but 
whatever the solitary virtue of such a deed might 
be to himself, it does not appear that it had any 
particular effect on the minds of the Rabbis. 

A most interesting scene took place one day 
with the descendants of the ancient Rechabites, 
who found their way into his apartment. They 
were Arabs, of a tribe that had ever dwelt alone 
in tents, and had never mingled with any other 
tribe, or suffered wine to touch their lips, since 
the day of their ancestor Rechab, whose exam- 
ple the Prophet held out to the rest of the 
Jews. These Bedouin Israelites retained the 
faith of the Old Testament amidst the wild and 
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desultory habits of the Arab ; but these habits 
were peaceable ; and though they tilled no land, 
nor planted and drank of the vine, they were a 
regular and well-ordered community. To the 
Missionary all this was a source of inexpressible 
interest, and he listened with wrapt attention to 
the simple yet clear details of these men of the 
wilderness, who spoke of Heber the Kenite, 
whose wife slew Sisera, as the founder of their 
race ; and how, in a hot and thirsty limd, th^y 
had continued faithful to the command to drink 
no wine for near three thousand years. 

His course was onwards, however, in his own 
words, to the utmost bounds of the earth, 
wherever there were Jews lost in darknesa and 
hopelessness. He stayed not on the banks of the 
Euphrates ; for had Babylon of old, in all her 
glory, stood before him, he would have regarded 
it not, had there been a desolate Jew sitting by 
the river side, and mourning over his fallen state. 
But, the misfortune was, he could seldom get 
them to mourn : the hardened creatures would 
not allow that they were bewildered or fallen, 
and were sometimes audacious enough to 
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retort the charge on himself. It mattered not ; 
tears or smiles of derision, a sincere welcome or 
persecution, all whetted alike his enthusiasm, 
and made the wilderness or the hovel, the prison 
or the palace^ alike pleasant to him. 

On he oame to Shiras, tarried awhile there^ 
and strove to fan into a flame the cold souls and 
lucre-loving minds of his ancient people, many 
of them estab^shed there in affluence. 

Then to the city of Tebriz, where the prince 
royal, Abbas Mirza, became partial to him, and 
took it into his head to place him at the head 
of an Academy for the Belles Lettres, in the 
heart of Persia. It could not, in the nature of 
things, answer; the regular, plodding, perse- 
vering habits required for such.« a situation, 
suited not the ardent and ever restless Mis- 
sionary, who is doomed, though softer bands 
now chain him, never to know any rest to the 
sole of his foot. 

The people of Bethlehem, always a turbulent 
and unquiet race, rebelled, about two years sub- 
sequent to this, against the authority of the 
Governor of Jerusalem. The scarcity of corn, 

H 
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and the consequent want of provisions, was 
their alleged reason; but the fickleness and 
love of change so conspicuous in the people of 
this district, had as much to do with it as the 
famine, and these feelings were fanned by the 
wild and imposing chief who stopped us on our 
way through his sorry hamlet. The position of 
the town, on the brow of a craggy hill, afforded 
every facility for defence, and, although the 
Bethlehemites were miserably j)oor, and a small 
guard of Turks had always been thought suf- 
ficient for the quiet of the place, they made a 
vigorous and successful insurrection. A body 
of troops was sent against them, but as they 
did not approach too near, contenting them- 
selves with firing their muskets at a respectful 
distance, the rebels answered in the same way, 
and the affair did not seem likely to be brought 
to a conclusion. But the Arabs inhabiting the 
surrounding districts, who are always ready for 
any change, joined the people of Bethlehem, 
and gave another face to the contest. As they 
came in on horseback, and on foot, with their 
long lances and arrogant boasts, the enemy 
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retreated, and the villagers set no bounds to 
their exultation. The good fathers of the 
monastery, in the mean time, had passed 
their days and nights in no very tranquil man-i 
ner ; all communication with the country was 
cut off; no visitor was suffered to enter, and 
no supplies to be received. Even the pilgrim 
dared not turn his face to the sacred shrine, or 
come near its precincts. However, the super- 
stition of the people, and their long veneration 
for the monastery, and the sacred spot con* 
tained in it, prevented the slightest injury or 
insult being offered to its inhabitants ; yet the 
earnest endeavours and intreaties of the latter 
to calm the rebels were wholly in vain. 

In this state of things, the latter being now 
formidable, and every day gaining fresh strength, 
Abou Oosh, who had been an anxious spectator 
of the whole affair from the beginning, when 
he saw there were good hopes of success, drew 
his few soldiers together, and came to Beth- 
lehem and joined the insurrection. He had 
some old grievances against the governor of the 
capital ; and, as he was a bustling and shrewd 
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fellow, had some talents, and could tell lies and 
vaunt as well as any Arab that ever breathed, 
he soon gamed importance and influence m the 
rebel forc^ till at last, as success crowned their 
measures, he was invested with the chief com- 
maod. This was what the wily and turbulent 
chief had aimed at; and he had the aud»< 
city to persuade his followers to advance to« 
wards Jerusalem and besiege it. Away ttihey 
marched from the rocky region- and miserable 
village where they were posted, a motley crew 
of Christians and Infidels,. Catholics, Gxeeks, 
and adorers of the Prophet, all mingled toge. 
ther, to go and attack the holy dty, and com. 
pel the governor to come to their terms, and 
supply them with provisions. The chivalrous 
Abou was at their head — for the first time in his 
life the commander of an army, swearing and 
abusing . by turns, and his dark Arab eyes 
swimming with pleasure at the thoughts of the 
fines or plunder he should exact from the go- 
vernor. The latter laughed at their approach, 
as the strong and lofty walls of his city mig^t 
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of themselves bid defiance to the insurgents, 
without the: aid of the garrison. 

They wei^. soon before the gates, and sent in 
their denUtnds, which were treated with the ut- 
most contempt ; acnd they would have repented 
of their .temerity, had not the inhabitants of the 
city, who were also much straitened by the 
scarcity of provisions, the cause of which they 
ascribed to the governor, risen also and joined 
the- insurgents. The governor attempted to 
repress the insurrection by force, as hii gar- 
rison was not jsmall ; but the tide was too 
strong to be resisted: nearly the who^e po* 
pulation rebelled, and opening the gates, 
admitted this B^hlehemite forces within the 
walls. Abou Gosh entered in triumph; he 
hardly knew how to bear his own dignity; 
th^e was some cKfference betweoi. exact- 
ing a few piastres of chance travellers, as 
a tax for their passage throu^ his wretched 
village, with clamour and abuse, and dic- 
tating terms to the Governor of Jerusar- 
lem, shut up in his own palace, and this at 
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the head of a numerous body of forces. So 
much the better will it be for all future travel- 
lers, who, after overcoming the difficulties of the 
rocky and villainous ravine, emerge fix>m it on 
the domain of the cunning Arab ;—^«ever more 
will he need to descend to mean and scanty ex- 
actions upon the soHtary wanderer, or dwell in 
the rude hovels with his bandfiil of soldierd. 
Leader and chief of an insurrection, he looked 
around him haughtily, chose good apartments for 
his accommodation, and kept up a kind of state. 
He sent a message to the governor for his sur- 
render, at the sight of whose face a few weeks 
before he would have bowed down to the dust. 
Though a prisoncfr in his palace, the latter was 
too strong to be subdued, or intimidated. He 
had still his small garrison with him, but en- 
deavoured rather to pacify the tumult, than to * 
repress it by force. 

Affairs continued in this state for scnne tim^ 
and the insurrection extended even to Ja£^ 
which was shut up and blockaded by disor- 
derly crowds of the insurgents, but they foun4 
it too strong to enter or assail. They kept 
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possession of the city, however, for some time ; 
but neither could they take the citadel, if it 
might be so called, nor, could the commander 
repulse them, till reinforcements came from 
Damascus, and forced them to evacuate and 
retreat rather faster than they entered. Abou 
led back the disorderly forces, or rather min- 
gled in the rout, shorn of his honours, but not 
unprovided with plunder. He had too keen a 
relish for oilier people^s goods and chattels not 
to make good use of the opportunities he had 
enjoyed. Since the days of the Crusaders, such 
a confused rabble had never entered the walls 
of the city ; and having long been held in close 
subjection by their Turkish masters, they had 
used with free licence the superiority they had 
for a short time obtained. The Bethlehemites 
once more took possession of their rocky village 
and its surrounding hills and valleys; the Arabs 
went back to their homes. What became of the 
leader is uncertain : he had proved, as keenly as 
most men, in a short time, that life is a scene of 
changes: whether, as is very unlikely, he re- 
turned to his caves and straggling band of sol- 
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diers axnong the wild n)cks, or, probably, find- 
ing himself richer and more powerful, set up 
on his own account on a larger scale, and with 
a more unposmg aspect. 

In consequence of these disturbances, £ew 
travellers ventured at this period into the coun- 
try. Th^ sooa afterwards sustained an irre^ 
parable loss in the departure of the yoiung 
CathoUc guide Antonio from the dty. He 
was a very vocabulary of all antique aild illus- 
trious spots both within and without the walls ; 
and, as there was no doubt <^ their ' idetitity in 
his own mind, so he always looked for implicit 
faith iii others. Possessed of good property, 
and independent of chance emolument, there 
was no servility in his manners, though an 
Oriental and a Catholic ; his temper was ever 
gay and upcjouded, and his fidelity could not 
be exceeded. 

Soon after the arrival' of a traveller, Antonio 
was at his side, and produced his book^ which 
he always kept, containing a list of sacred 
places, with their names, ancient and modem, 
and all the circumstances for which they 
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were remarkable. As the catalogue was 
very voluminous, it was necessary to select 
for ev.ery day a few objects^ either near or dis- 
tant, for inspection : and nothing could exceed 
Antonio^s surprise and almost horror on two or 
three occasions, when we presumed to doubt 
the identity of scenes which he had brought us 
a long way on a sultry day to see. ^^ These 
rocks and caves ! were these really the places 
where the people of old fou^t with the Philis- 
tines : and that small valley, did so many thou- 
sands fall down slain there ?'^ " Si, si, Signor.'' 
^^ But the features of the places do not bear testi- 
mony to the truth of this.'^ " Non fe possibile,^ 
said Antonio vehemently ; there can be no possi- 
ble doubt about it ; and his look declared what 
his words dared not express, that we were 
audacious heretics. He wto grievously annoy- 
ed by these doubts and surmises; but they will 
now no longer trouble him, for he has lately 
taken it into his head to forswear his wander- 
ings, to relinquish the pleasures of life, and 
devote himself to a monastic career. With 
this view he quitted the capital, his only parent 
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being lately dead, and turning his back f(»* 
ever on his native place, set oat for Egypt, in 
ord^ to enter the Catholic convent at Cairo. 
Here he arrived, and was admitted as a candi- 
date, having brought a letter from the one in 
his own city. 

He soon assumed the monkish habit, entered 
on the possession of his cell, and the practice 
of the rigid duties of his new calling. It was 
the desire of change, or of seeing a new country, 
of which he had heard so much, that induced 
the poor youth to forsake the breezy and 
healthy hills of his own romantic land, for 
the sorry cell and stupid life of the monastery^ 
and the stifling and sultry atmospherie of the 
place. 

Of the various adventurers who come to this 
country to seek a %rtune by their talents or 
their industry, few comparatively succeeds 
Medical men stand the best chance, but the 
market was, at this time, overstocked; and, 
of all nations, Frenchmen make their way with 
the best grace and the best fortune :— -a si 
instance of this, is the success of Dr.* 
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boiceau, who left his native country near 
fifty years ago, and has continued from that 
period to reside among the faithful, not in 
the capital of Egypt, but in that of Syria, 
where success is far more difficult to attain. 
He has lived there just half a century, the 
only European in the place, among a people 
the most bigoted and insolent of any in the 
land: but, without changing his religion, he 
has contrived to gain the good graces of the 
true believers of all ranks, male and female, 
and is now a very wealthy man, generally 
respected and esteemed. We found him at 
our visit Very old, but in perfect possession 
of all his faculties, having attained the age 
of eighty years. 

He arrived at Damascus a young man,^ 
wholly dependent on W0 profession^ with 
little ready money in his pocket, but, what 
stood him in better stead, a good address, 
and a general talent of pleasing his patients. 
He soon acquired the language, and, as the 
Oriott&ls hold medical men, especially those 
whM they think skilful, in the highest pos- 
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sible respect, be grew into notice rapidly. 
He performed some very good real cures, and 
a far greater number of imaginary onen, for, 
out of sheer love of medicine, or of being 
let blood, gentlemen in Damascus, and ladies 
also in as great and far greater d^ree, were 
fond of believing themselves ill. The Turks 
of both sexes will often insist on being Uooded, 
and hold out their arm ¥dth eagerness, &om 
the certainty that it must be beneficial to 
them. A physician, who was to assure them 
they were in good health, and was to succeed 
in persuading them so, would soon lose all 
his practice. So did not Dr. Ghaboiceau ; 
he never spared his lancet or hid medicines, 
taking care that the latter were often of a 
harmless kind. His reputation attracted the 
envy and jealousy of the Turkish practi- 
tioners, who were naturally enraged that a 
Frank and an infidel should take away their 
patients. Their malice and their calumny, 
however, availed nothing; the doctor thrived 
visibly and rapidly. 
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Finding that he began to grow rich, and 
that his prospects were bright, he resolved to 
cleave to the land that had thus favoured him, 
and abandon all thoughts of his native country. 
It was a wise; resolution, for the state of 
medical knowledge and practice in the place 
was very low; and as to surgery, the native 
surgeons found it was much safer, in genecal, 
to leave accidents to kind Nature^B healing, 
than to attempt to mend them. Although the 
Frenchman has been termed a physician, he 
was only a surgeon in his own land, with a 
slight knowledge of medicine ; but quite suffi* 
cient, added to some share of assurance, for 
the few and simple diseases of the country. 

Years, that passed as swiftly amidst the 
sameness and simplicity of an eastern life, 
as in the streets and gardens of the gay 
capital of his own land, added continually, 
though slowly, to his wealth ; and he adopted 
a better style of living. His garments and 
horse, the most ostensible signs of Turkish 
affluence, were richer and better accoutred, 
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as he had occasionally to proceed without the 
city to visit his more affluent patients at 
their country-houses. The fair sex were not 
the least niunerous of the latter class; and 
few men could write a more faithful and in- 
teresting detail of Oriental manners, passions, 
and enjoyments, than Chaboiceau— of the strifes 
and mysteries of the harem, of dark jealousy^ 
or of faithless love. His long land unceasing 
practice, of nearly half a century, from the 
Pacha to the carrier of water, or the seller 
of clotted cream, — amidst the many revolutions 
of the government, rebellions, and deeds of 
cruelty, — afford him materials, had he only the 
imagination, to enable him to emulate the me-* 
moirs of Anastasius or Hadji Baba. 

In the eastern cities, the strict etiquette^ 
that forbids the idea of a lady visiting a ga[itle- 
man at his dwelling, is now dispensed with in 
regard to the privileged physician. The fair 
and afflicted patients crowd his audience-cham- 
ber. Passing through the streets robed and 
muffled to the eyes, the outer coverings ar^ 
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thrown aside when they enter, and the features 
and figure are no longer concealed. This was, 
perhaps, a chief source of the doctor^s wealth ; 
and though jealousy or envy, it might be 
supposed, would sometimes threaten or annoy 
him, he conducted himself with so much pru- 
dence and good tact, that during his long re- 
sidence he has rarely received insult or ill-treat- 
ment. 

The apartment where we visited him was 
well-furnished in the style of the place, with- 
out being costly ; the small court was a model 
of neatness and cleanliness, with a foimtain, and 
surrounded with a quantity of flowers and 
shrubs. The dwelling had the appearance of 
competence and ease, and the general reputa- 
tion he had in the city of being rich was, no 
doubt, just. The old man was extremely well- 
dressed, and had perfectly the aspect and air, 
as well as the costume, of an Oriental. He 
seemed in the possession of excellent health 
and strength, at the age of fourscore, and from 
his appearance bade fair to complete a century. 
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Whenever his demise takes place, the fidd will 
be open for another clever practitioner ; few 
men, however, will ever succeed so well as the 
doctor, who lias certainly played his cards ad- 
mirably, and built his prosperity on the wants 
as well as weaknesses of the faithful, with- 
out the salvo of embracing their religion, or 
even of paying the slightest attention to any of 
its observances. 

He has never married, even in a city the 
charms of whose women are celebrated, and where 
there are Christians as well as Turks. Although 
he mingled occasionally in the society of the 
Damascenes, where he was always received on 
a good footing, yet there could be no compa- 
nionship where liot another European save him- 
self resided. It is strange he should never 
have sought society, as well as consolation be^ 
neath his own roof in the affection of a wife. 
The dwelling and the man had somewhat of 
that appearance called bachelor-like at home, 
and deemed forlorn and comfortless. There 
was a young woman of about twenty visible, 
good-looking, and of a dark complexion, who 
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appeared to have the superintendence of do- 
mestic affairs. The old gentleman has long 
abandoned all thoughts of la belle France, 
and consented to leave his ashes in the country 
that has proved so favourable to him; and his 
wealth, having no relatives near him, will pro- 
bably devolve to strangers, or find its way to 
the coffers of the Pacha. 

A yet more singular character than the 
Syrian physician made his appearance at 
Beirout, about twelve months after we had 
quitted it, and was received into the house of 
our friend Mr. A — , the Consul-general. He 
loved, like the Frenchman, the single state of 
blessedness, but he never cared to tarry long in 
any place; and quickly shook the dust from 
his feet, and departed, with as little object or 
purpose as when he first arrived. The follow- 
ing relation may appear at first scarcely credi- 
ble, were not the individual, as well as many of 
his adventures, personally known to several 
travellers, and to the consuls, to some of whom 
he brought recommendations. His name is 
not mentioned here, but if his feet have been 

I 
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SO fortunate, after all their wanderings, as 
to touch once more their native land, he will 
recognise the detail of some of his adventures. 
He was a merchant in the city of London, and 
in opulent circumstances ; a single man, of mid- 
dle age, with a florid, full, good-natured face, 
and stout habit of body. He had not only 
never quitted his native shores, but seldom 
been at a distance from the metropolis. He 
received a letter from a friend who had come 
to Calais from the French capital, pressing 
him warmly to leave town, and meet him at 
the former place. After much hesitation he 
at last complied, and, for the first time in 
his life, turning his face towards another land, 
he landed safely in Calais, much to his own 
surprise. 

After a few days passed here, his friend, 
being obliged to return to Paris, intreated him 
to be his companion thither, intimating at the 
same time the folly of leaving France without 
seeing the capital, and setting forth its many 
wonders and pleasures in the most enticing 
point of view. The temptation was very 
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strong, and after two or three conversations 
on the subject, proved absolutely irresistible. 
To the capital he came, and found its stock of 
novelties for some time inexhaustible, and each 
day fatigued himself to excess in exploring 
them. The beauty of the palaces, and the 
gardens in the middle of the city, excited 
great delight; nor was he insensible to the 
claims advanced by the French of being the 
first cooks in the world, for though he had 
spent nearly the whole of his days in the 
city, and been accustomed only to plain Eng- 
lish dinners, he joined in his companion's eu- 
logium on the exquisite gout of many of the 
dishes that were set before them. 

Our merchant had already been two months 
in the capital, when an Englishman, with whom 
he was acquainted, invited him to take part of 
a, voiture with him for Lyons, assuring him that 
he would see a great deal of delightful country 
in the route. As the good citizen was easy 
to be intreated, and now felt really like a 
man on the stream, without any particular 
object but amusement, on whatever side it 
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should chance to present itself, he wiUingly 
complied, and travelled leisurely to Lyons. 
Here a view of the silk manufactures, and 
other objects, could not fail to be interesting 
for a few days, till his fellow-traveller, who 
had also no pursuit but novelty and variety, 
being rather wearied with Lyons, proposed 
that they should continue their route south- 
ward. The other was startled at the thought 
of going so far into the interior; yet being 
so many hundred miles from Calais, it was 
a pity to stop short, and not see the whole 
of France from north to south, from one sea 
to the other ; and so onwards they came down 
by the Rhone to Avignon, and thence by de- 
grees to Marseilles. This was to be the ultima 
thule of the merchant's travels; he had 
neither desire nor ambition left to venture 
farther, but thought only, after a short stay, of 
tracing his steps back again the way he came, 
and turning his face towards his beloved city. 
But fate, that seemed to take a pleasure in 
driving him about the world, throughout the 
whole of his long subsequent travels, ordered 
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it otherwise. At Marseilles he accidentally 
met with a captain of a merchant-ship, whom 
he had known intimately in London, having 
often partly freighted his vessel with goods 
from the Levant. The captain was much 
astonished to meet with his old friend and em- 
ployer so far from home, and on a journey 
of pleasure too, by which all his old and favou- 
rite habits were violated ; a journey, moreover, 
that had nothing of business attached to it. 
His vessel was just ready to sail for Alexan- 
dria, and he asked Mr. whether he would 

like to go with him and see Egypt, assuring 
him the voyage would be very pleasant, vnth 
fine weather, and that Egypt was a very 
strange country. 

The wise man hath said, " Of making many 
books there is no end ;*" had he lived in this 
day, he would have said, of wandering to and 
fro to see strange things there is no end, also. 
So it seemed with our traveller — a new land, 
a new world, almost, as he thought, to be ex- 
plored, and the enjoyment of his friend"'s society 
during the voyage, were powerful attractions. 
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and he took his resolution accordingly. In a 
few days the vessel sailed, and the shores of 
Europe soon disappeared from his view under 
the influence of a favourable wind. It was 
the first time he had ever adventured fairly 
on the wide ocean, and, as the Grecian Isles 
swelled in glory on the wave, with the sun 
setting and rising on their shores, he thought, 
in the fulness of his heart, that great part of 
his life had been wasted ingloriously, and that 
he had but now begun to live. 

At last, after a rapid voyage, they entered in 
safety the port of Alexandria, and the in- 
trepid merchant, landing amidst a stifling heat 
and clouds of dust, was sorely annoyed, at 
first, at finding no inn fit to put his head into. 
He procured, however, with a little difficulty, 
lodgings in the house of a Frank. Having a 
letter of introduction to Mr. L. the excellent 
Consul, he received from him the kindest re- 
ception, and a daily invitation to his table. 
There were several English travellers at this 
time in the place, so that he did not want for 
society ; then came excursions to the baths. 
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to the bay of Aboukir, and the time passed 
away much pleasanter than could have been 
anticipated in so wretched a city, and amidst 
a country so tame and unsightly. 

Three English travellers were about to set 
out on a journey into Upper Eg3rpt, whose 
subsequent disasters, from the rebellion of the 
natives, have been noticed in one of the pub- 
lications of the day. Being not a little 
amused, as well as interested with the travels 

of Mr. , they invited him warmly to 

join their party, if his spirit of enterprise 
would carry him so far. 

So strongly had the love of travelling, by 
this time, taken possession of his mind, that 
what he would at first have shuddered at the 
idea of, was now a matter easy of achievement. 
In company with the English party then, he 
quitted the town, and in a few days arrived at 
Cairo. With the capital of Eg3rpt, the first 
oriental city he had seen, he was greatly struck : 
the prodigious throng of camels, goods, don- 
keys, and Nubians on the quay at Boulac, 
where they landed, formed a coup (Totil posi- 
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tively marvellous. The narrowness of the 
streets also, where an Egyptian in one window 
may shake hands with a neighbour in another 
on the opposite side of the street, amused him. 
Then the crowds of various nations jostling each 
other, screaming and cursing ; some mounted on 
donkeys, others on dromedaries or buffaloes, had 
such an effect on his nerves, that it was with no 
small pleasure he found himself safely housed 
in the dwelling assigned him for a lodging. 

It was impossible, among the many curiosities 
in Cairo and the neighbourhood, to avoid visit- 
ing the Pyramids : this, of course, occupied a 
long day : there were other lions also of high 
interest — but time and tide wait for no man. 
A cangia being hired, the party set sail, and ad- 
vanced slowly and pleasantly as the wind and 
their own inclinations served, visiting town and 
ruin in succession. But when the wind failed, 
and the cangia lay motionless, and the Nile 
was spread like a current of silver beside them 
casting back painfully the vivid glare of the 
sunbeams, and not a breeze was felt, the mer- 
chant, as he panted beneath the shade of the 
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awning on the deck, could not help contrasting 
the strange and silent scene around him with 
the loud hum of men, the ceaseless passing of 
busy feet, the joyous eagerness and bustling life 
of Cheapside and Fleet Street, where every 
hour was full of excitement, and each step 
brought well-known and friendly faces before 
his eye. He gazed with a sigh on the melan- 
choly desert before him, where all was sadness 
and silence, and for the first time regretted that 
he had left his home in the city, to come so far, 
and wander so wildly. But these thoughts 
were not longUved ; they vanished if a favour- 
able breeze sprung up, or some new excitement 
occurred. 

At last they came to the ruins of Thebes, 
and passed several days th^e, roaming 
among the vast remains during the day, and 
returning to pass the night on board their vessel. 
But the tranquillity of their voyage was soon 
to be broken, and in a most unexpected way. 
They understood, on arriving at the cataracts, 
that disturbances had broken out among the 
natives ; but, apprehending no danger, they re- 
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mained at Essouan a few days, visiting the 
memorable things in the vicinity, and undecided 
whether they should pursue their journey to the 
second cataract, or retrace their steps, and be 
satisfied with what they had seen, when the in- 
surrection broke but into deeds of open violence. 

The people who inhabit the territory both 
above and below the cataracts, as well as those 
of the numerous villages along the shore, rose 
in rebellion against Mohammed Ali, the Pacha 
of Egypt. Headed by one or two aspiring and 
discontented chiefs, they resolved to bear his 
tyrannical dominion no longer; his various 
and vexatious taxes had fallen heavily on them, 
and they, as well as the greater part of the po- 
pulation, had long wanted the power more than 
the will to throw ofi^ the yoke. 

It was a rash and daring attempt, the first 
that had ever assailed the power of the Paeha 
from this quarter. Success attended it at ' the 
beginning, as, from the weakness and long habits 
of abject servitude, to which these people had 
patiently submitted, very few regular troops, 
Albanians or Turks, were stationed there. The 
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great Sheichs, however, who were at the head 
of the insurrection, talked of no less than de- 
throning the Pacha. The commotion spread 
rapidly along the shores of the Nile, as well 
as farther in the interior ; and our travellers, 
unsuspicious of peril, had the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of a body of these tumul- 
tuous forces. They protested they had no 
concern whatever in the war, and were merely 
strangers, travelling innocently for their amuse- 
ment. The ignorant and exasperated rebels de- 
clared they were friends of the Pacha, and pro- 
bably spies, and could have no good design in 
being there. The result was that they were de- 
tained, with threats of being put to death, 
which in such a lawless state of things it was 
not at all unlikely might be fulfilled. In this 
state of suspense they resolved not to wait the 
eveat of the durance in which they were kept, 
as the making them a head shorter was no 
pleasant prospect, and dask and ghastly were 
the ideas that harassed the citizen''s mind. 
They were confined in a tent, and being badly 
guarded, fortunately effected their escape in the 



V 
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ear through the silence of night. His situation 
might have made a sketch that a painter would 
have delighted in: his companions sleeping 
around, worn with fatigue ; the intrepid mer- 
chant, though with more substance than valour 
generally abides in, looking fearfully around, and 
starting almost at the echo of his own footsteps. 
He was relieved from guard, when the hour 
came, by one of the others, and lay down joy- 
fully on the sand to seek repose and oblivion. 
There was no alternative; a spirit of adven- 
ture had brought the party into the scrape, and 
they must bear it or get out of it as they might. 
His companions, however, were younger and 
gayer men, and endeavoured to make light of 
the whole affair, which if they escaped safe out 
of, would be a pleasant and romantic thing 
to talk of afterwards. But at the age of fifty, 
Cicero shed tears at his exile in the Isle of 
Sicily, and Seneca bewailed his, at a distance 

not much greater ; Mr. neither shed tear 

nor turned pale, whatever he felt ; he still wore 
his clear ruddy aspect and tranquil good- 
humoured look, which had sat so many years 
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on him, and which not a space of three or 
four thousand miles between himself and home, 
or the still more threatening sabre of the Nu- 
bian savages, could banish. 

Besides great and almost incessant fatigue, 
the party were here reduced to very short and 
very poor commons, — ^in fact, barely enough to 
sustain nature ; — a little rice, bread, and Nile 
water It has already been said that our citizen 
had neither wife nor child ; and therefore, had 
he fallen obscurely on the distant shores of the 
island, no eye would have wept over him, no 
heart would have been rent by his loss. He felt 
the luxury of this independent condition, and not 
unfrequently took occasion to observe, that he 
was perfectly free from all species of restraint 
to go and come whither he chose, and stay in 
the desert or in the city as long as suited his 
taste. It could not be said, had the insurgents 
attacked them here, that he would have found 
an obscure tomb : the ruins of a small but 
elegant temple were on a conspicuous part of 
the rock above his head ; but he had no taste 
for antiquity : it was remarked that in the 
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temples of Thebes and Tentyra he had gazed 
wildly around him at first with an astonished 
look, as the Mansion-house and the Exchange 
were probably thefinest specimens of architecture 
he had seen before setting out on his journey. 

The state of siege or surveillance lasted 
several days, till our party were relieved by 
the disappearance of the insurgents, and took 
the opportunity with eagerness to resume their 
voyage ; the idea of seeing the second cataract 
being now laid aside. Had they, at an earlier 
period, proposed to go and trace the sources of 
the Nile, their companion would have embrac- 
ed the proposal with pleasure ; but now his 
taste had faded, at least in this direction^ and 
he instantly acquiesced in the proposal of re- 
tracing their steps without delay. They set 
out down the river on their return, and took 
leave of the neighbourhood of Essouan. It was 
cause of deep regret that they had not been 
able to pay one visit to the Island of Philoe, of 
whose beautiful antiquities and singular situa- 
tion they had heard so much, as almost to have 
induced them to encounter fresh dangers in order 
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to have a look at it: but though two leagues only 
of desert lay between them and the isle, it was 
too hazardous an attempt. All the villages 
along the banks being in a state of disturbance, 
the travellers scarcely ventured to land for two 
or three days on their return to obtain provi- 
sions, their stock being utterly exhausted. 

It was with feelings of no common joy that 
they saw the minarets of Cairo appearing in 
view in the distance, at the end of their rapid 
return, during which no farther molestation 
had occurred. They mounted their donkeys at 

Boulac, and blithe and gay Mr. felt, as, 

all his perils ended, he cantered freely onwards 
to his old lodgings. After such privation and 
alarm, the narrow, dirty, dusty streets of 
Cairo, with their hordes of black, yellow, 
and bearded faces, looked nearly as cheering 
as the Strand. He sat on his divan of soft 
cushions, and reposed his feet on the carpets 
in the spacious apartment; and with the 
Turkish pipe, of which he had learned to be 
fond, felt the sweetness of the change, than 
which a greater could hardly be conceived. The 

K 
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rugged and sleepless beach, the hot sands, the 
distant and fierce howls of the rebels, had all 
passed away, and luxury and security were 
now his own. 

But our merchant was not an indolent travel- 

■ 

ler, and had no thought of wasting his hours in 
the indulgences of Cairo, however the senses or 
the inclination might look that way. A stay 
of a week to recruit himself he deemed quite 
sufficient, and to this he added the enjoyment 
of two or three dinner-parties at the Consurs 
and the Frank merchants\ for his convivial 
habits made him very acceptable at the tables 
of the latter. 

He resolved to part with his companions, 
having seen enough of the capital and the 
country, and proceed down the river to Alex- 
andria, and thence enter on a new career. He 
arrived at the port in a passage-boat of the 
country, and found there a Sjrrian vessel ready 
to sail for Acre ; a voyage, with a good wind, 
of only a few days. This ofiered a favourable 
occasion for seeing part of Syria and the Holy 
Land, and without farther deliberation he em- 
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barked. It was the first time in his travels 
that he had been alone ; and not as yet having 
engaged any servant, and being unable to speak 
a word of the language of the crew, it might 
be deemed a situation of some inconvenience. 

But Mr. seemed to have taken for his 

motto, " Venture all, and all will be achieved.'*' 
The wind was favourable, and they soon came 
within sight of the mountain whose fame will 
be eternal; and had the merchant been an enthu- 
siast, he had here given vent to his emotions. 

Enthusiasm was a quality, however, he never 
discovered any tendency to : the mountain and 
the valley, the wilderness and the river, all came 
alike ; and after a few exclamations of surprise 
and pleasure, were regarded tranquilly, and new 
objects were desired. From Acre he went by 
land to Beirout, and was very kindly received 

by Mr. A , the Consul, to whom he brought 

a letter of introduction. Here he was met by 
my friend, to whom he related the long and 
various detail of his travels. 

It was strange, that having previously been 
accustomed to such a routine of life, in which 

K 2 
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one day was perhaps a sample of every day, 
during thirty years, he should have endured 
the great privations and fatigues of such a 
journey, and the excessive heats of the climate, 
not only without illness, but with the enjoy, 
ment of the most perfect health. He had nei-> 
ther lost his tendency to corpulence, his ruddy 
complexion, nor his continual good-humour. 
And what is quite as singular, it was impossible 
to discover that he took any particular plea- 
sure or gratification in any object that he had 
seen, or that he had any sufficient inducement 
to undertake so arduous a journey. He 
spoke of the Pyramids and the ruins of 
the temples with as much want of interest, 
as if they had been every-day objects. The 
only feeling his travels appeared to have ex- 
cited in his mind was that of pride, that he 
had gone so far, and seen so many things; 
but of any charm that antiquity had thrown 
around them, or any glorious recollections that 
they kindled, he felt no more than an Arab 
would do if suddenly planted in the middle of 
the Exchange, or Charing Cross. From Bei- 
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rout he was soon about to start for Palestine, 
in spite of many persuasions to the contrary, 
as the troubles in that country rendered the 
attempt at present not altogether safe, and 
there was no companion bound on the same 
path. 

Yet alone and companionless, the intre- 
pid merchant was resolved to go, as he could 
not consent to quit the land till he had seen 
Jerusalem ; and to have to say he had seen it 
when he should be once more at his home in 
the city, and amidst a circle of his old compa- 
nions, would be such a luxury. From the 
latter city his plan was to proceed straight to 
Damascus, having heard much of the beauty 
and luxury of the place ; and after sta3dng a 
few weeks there, he should go, he said, to Vi- 
enna, where he expected to meet with an old 
friend, who had been some years settled in 
that city. Of the distance or nature of the 
journey from Damascus to Vienna he appeared 
to have very little notion, and spoke of it with 
perfect composure. By this time, if no mis- 
hap has cut short his travels, he has probably 
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passed through Turkey and Hungary, that 
most weary overland journey, has once more 
entered tne Thames, and is now seated in 
peace amidst his household gods, one of the 
greatest as well as most persevering travellers 
of the day. 



•x_. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



VALLEY OP AJALON. 



The path that leads to the sepulchres of 
the Judges is more pleasing than many of the 
walks around Jerusalem ; there is more appear- 
ance of verdure, and trees, and cultivation; 
but the tombs themselves stand in a very wild 
situation. No shadow, not even of a rock, 
is spread over these long enduring^ relics, in 
which tradition has placed the ashes of the 
rulers of Israel. They consist of several divi- 
sions, each containing two or three apartments, 
cut out of the solid rock, and entablatures are 
carved with some skill over the entrance. No 
richly carved relics, or fragments of sarcopha. 
gi, remain here, as in the tombs of the Kings, 
and their only use is to shelter the wandering 
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passenger, or the benighted traveller, who finds 
no other resting-place in the wild around. 

There are scenes of far higher interest at no 
great distance from this place : advancing along 
a bare but highly picturesque country, we saw 
a few people busy in the small valleys, in which 
there were here and there well cultivated fields, 
and scattered plantations of fruit-trees: the 
sides and summits of nearly all the hills, that 
rose thickly around us, were untouched by the 
hand of man, but they seemed to have been 
touched by a more withering hand, either of 
the tempest, or of an offended heaven. There 
were cottages and hamlets there,— rfor the people 
of Palestine, like those of all hilly countries^ 
seem to prefer their bold eminences to the more 
sheltered vales, for a residence. In the way 
we met a numerous group of female peasants, 
old and young; they seemed to be going to 
their daily labour ; and their olive complexions, 
mean dresses, and pallid features, over which 
their dark hair loosely hung, realized no dream 
of oriental beauty. 
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The heat became rather oppressive, and we 
looked in vain on every side for a clear spring, 
or rirulet, as a momentary relief. After turn- 
ing to the left and proceeding many miles, we 
came at last to the summit of a lofty eminence 
that commanded a wide and varied view on 
every side. It is one advantage of this con- 
fined and romantic territory, that almost every 
summit presents many a^ illustrious scene at a 
single glance. But the scene on which this hill 
looked down, though not very nigh, was par- 
ticularly memorable : in front extended a spa^- 
cious and fruitful valley, of great length, and, as 
far as the distance might allow of distinguish- 
ing, one of the most picturesque and varied in 
the land, after those of Jordan and Esdraelon. 
Tradition has always preserved its identity 
as the valley of Ajalon, in which was fought 
the great battle between Israel and the five 
kings of the Amorites. 

The valley is of sufiicient breadth and coin- 
pass to allow of a numerous host engaging in its 
bosom, and presents as fine a field of battle as 
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two armies — the one fighting desperately for con- 
quest, the other for life and all that was dear to 
them — could desire. The Amorites were pro- 
bably surprised by Joshua, as they were en- 
camped in this valley, and hemmed in by hills 
on each side ; as it is said, '' he came suddenly 
upon them,"*^ and after a bloody combat, they 
fled along the valley, whose inclosed space on 
each side afforded great advantage to the 
pursuers, as it appeared to be from twelve to 
fifteen miles in length. On the summit of a 
lofty hill, that stands in the bosom of the 
valley, Gibeon is supposed to have stoody as 
there is a hamlet, of the name of Gebe, still 
standing on the site, and this site agrees with 
the description given. The fields iMT battle of 
the ancient Israelites often derive an added in- 
terest in the stranger^s eye from the striking 
and beautiful scenes on which they were fought. 
The scenes of Bethulia, of the valley of Elah, 
the plain of Esdraelon, and the noble mountain 
on which Samaria stood, are all splendid 
subjects for a painter'*s hand, as well as a pro- 
phets description. And the peculiar and bold 
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aspect of this memorable valley must have 
greatly aided the effect of the miracle, for 
which nature made it a fitting theatre: the 
high hill of Gibeon, towards the west, over- 
looked the whole region, and the royal city on 
its summit 9 just before besieged by the con- 
federated kings, was the meed for which both 
armies fought, — the one to save, and the other 
to destroy. It may be inferred that the day was 
waning on the ruthless slaughter of the van- 
quished, who fled along the valley, to the oppo- 
site extremity to which their conqueror had 
entered; and while the declining rays were 
thrown redly on the lofty hill and the royal 
city that croA^Tied it, Joshua, to fix as it were a 
point on upbich the sinking sun might be said 
to rest, as well as to show more vividly to his 
allies a proof that Heaven fought with Israel, 
uttered that sublime command, ^^ Sun, stand thou 
still on Gibeon, and thou, moon, in the valley 
of Ajalon,'*' — the latter being a proof that the 
day was near to set. 

It would seem, too, that the destroying storm 
from on high fell not on the flying Amorites, 
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until, issuing forth from the Valley of Ajalon, 
and the narrow and inclosed places between 
the hills, they descended on the wide plain 
beyond. Here, scattering themselves far and 
wide on every side, they could more easily 
avoid the pursuer'*s sword, from whose ed^ 
the greater part would have escaped, but that 
they fell by a divine arrest. This valley is 
better inhabited and cultivated than most oth^r 
places in the territory, and se^ms to enjoy a 
more equal and healthful temperature : and no 
change has probably taken place in mountain, 
valley, or hill, since that day. 

It is not a little surprising with how little 
sympathy or interest we locdc on the fields of 
the victories of Israel, as far as ngards the 
people by whom they were gained or lost. 
The associations of our earliest days, so con- 
nected with their history, and the certainty that 
the hand of Infinite Power here descended to 
the earth, to work its designs, are sure to kindle 
a feeling of deep interest and awe. But thia 
is very different from the impasMoned emo- 
tion created on the plains of battle in many 
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a heathen land, where the love of freedom or 
of glory led men to the achievement of heroic 
deeds. Of such motives the annals of Israel 
and Judah preserve little remembrance ; their 
mountains and valleys are rendered glorious, 
not by the ascendancy of mind, but by the in- 
terposition of an indulgent Heaven in behalf of 
a selfish and ungenerous people. But liberty 
was a thing they never knew or desired to know, 
save in the days of the Maccabees, and some of 
the Judges. The subjects or rather slaves of 
their wavering and worthless race of kings, who, 
with a few splendid exceptions, made them bow 
down to every idol and abomination, or led 
them, in burning hate and rivalry, against their 
kindred people. Had Judah or Israel ever 
fought with half the valour, or committed half 
the slaughter on the Assyrians, or Babylonians, 
that they did on each other, they had never sat 
down by the rivers of Babylon, or remembered 
Zion in the day of their affliction. Whenever 
an invasion of the great neighbouring powers 
took place, it was difficult to collect more than 
a handful of people to resist them ; but the mo- 
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ment a king of Israel plucked a quarrel with 
his brother sovereign of Judah, each town and 
hamlet poured forth its population, and hun- 
dreds of thousands flocked to their banners. 

Even to the last, intense pride and despair 
alone urged them to fall amidst the ruins of 
their city, rather than yield to the hated 
Romans; but it is difficult to discover which 
gave them the most pleasure, — the shedding 
the blood of the besiegers, or of their own 
countrymen within the walls. The curse, that 
has taken away the beauty of their land, seems 
also to have taken the valour from their spirit ; 
for no instance exists, since their desolation, 
of Jews being found in arms, for any cause of 
their own, or in the service of any potentate 
in whose dominions they dwelt. The Russian 
general, Suwarrow, it is related in his life, once 
raised two regiments of Jewish cavalry in the 
Crimea; but the men, otherwise finely made, 
and of sufficient physical strength, were so in- 
vincibly awkward in their movements, and 
looked on the edge of battle so strangely, that 
he was obliged to disband them as useless. 
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the English power is sure to see every Jewish 
eye turned kindly on him ; so much influence 
has the former in the East. We have even seen 
the descendants of the ancient people receive 
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Great efforts have been made for some years, 
and much money has been spent fcH" the regene- 
ration of this singular and hJlen people; or 
rather, it should be said, for their conversion, 
of which their establishment in their native 
land is to be one of the results. The zealous 
and benevolent people in England have a right 
to dispense their donations to any land under 
heaven, and there is no doubt a peculiar charm 
in the idea that they are scattering them over 
so hallowed a country ; that they are aiding to 
bestow on it a fresh glory, second only to 
that of the last dispensation of life and truth. 
It is a pleasing but entire illusion. The mind 
of the Israelite is steeled at all points agaiiitt 
the pure and simple faith of Christianity ; b« 
will converse and reason with the mitu^onary^ 
in perfect good temper, and will in riuM cmkm 
give him a very civil reception in hU lious« ; 
for any one who com^s under the prot«<Hi4>tt uf 
the English power is sure to see every JewiiA^ 
eye turned kindly on bim ; so much iiifluiffM^e 
has the former in the Ka*rt, We Imve even wi^*^ 
the de^oendantfe of tix^ aw^iitut pi^^iU- rm-Mive 
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ment a king of Israel plucked a quarrel with 
his brother sovereign of Judah, each town and 
hamlet poured forth its population, and hun- 
dreds of thousands flocked to their banners. 

Even to the last, intense pride and despair 
alone urged them to fall amidst the ruins of 
their city, rather than yield to the hated 
Romans; but it is difficult to discover which 
gave them the most pleasure, — the shedding 
the blood of the besiegers, or of their own 
countrymen within the walls. The curse, that 
has taken away the beauty of their land, seems 
also to have taken the valour from th^ spirit; 
for no instance exists, since their desolation, 
of Jews being found in arms, for any cause of 
their own, or in the service of any potentate 
in whose dominions they dwelt. The Russian 
general, Suwarrow, it is related in his life, once 
raised two regiments of Jewish cavalry in the 
Crimea; but the men, otherwise finely made, 
and of sufficient physical strength, were so in- 
vincibly awkward in their movements, and 
looked on the edge of battle so strangely, that 
he was obliged to disband them as useless. 
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Great efforts have been made for some years, 
and much money has been spent for the regene- 
ration of this singular and fallen people; or 
rather, it should be said, for their conversion, 
of which their establishment in their native 
land is to be one of the results. The zealous 
and benevolent people in England have a right 
to dispense their donations to any land under 
heaven, and there is no doubt a peculiar charm 
in the idea that they are scattering them over 
so hallowed a country ; that they are aiding to 
bestow on it a fresh glory, second only to 
that of the last dispensation of life and truth. 
It is a pleasing but entire illusion. The mind 
of the Israelite is steeled at all points against 
the pure and simple faith of Christianity ; he 
will converse and reason ¥rith the missionary, 
in perfect good temper, and will in most cases 
give him a very civil reception in his house ; 
for any one who comes under the protection of 
the English power is sure to see every Jewish 
eye turned kindly on him ; so much influence 
has the former in the East. We have even seen 

» 

the descendants of the ancient people receive 
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copies of the New Testament, sit on the divan 
by the side of their converted countrymaxi, 
listen calmly to his remonstrances and persua- 
sions; promise to consider the weighty and long 
disputed subject, and read and judge of it ma- 
turely for themselves. All this sounds very 
plausibly and sweetly to the ear that is ever on 
the stretch for the happiness of the fallen He- 
brew, to whom words and promises cost nothing ; 
but in every instance he stopped short sternly 
and decidedly of the threshold of conversion ; 
long cherished, devouring pride, like a spectre, 
stands in the way that leads to Calvary, and 
warns the wanderer back. 

It was curious to see the enthusiasm that some- 
times animated the missionary, when he dwelt 
on the theme of their ancient glory. His eye 
grew wildly bright and impassioned as he told * 
of the triumphs of Israel of old, and the sublime 
things wrought out by Heaven for its chosen 
people, such as no other nation could boast of. 
Here they were on common ground : and the 
spirit of the speaker seemed to be caught in 
a measure by those who listened to him ; and 
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the grave aspect of the Rabbis became quite 
complacent. If the traveller at that moment 
had spoken of the things that had since been 
done, and had asserted that Olivet, Tiberias, 
and Emmau, were far brighter scenes than those 
of Kishon or Samaria, what a dullness would 
have fallen on every spirit! what an apathy 
and indifference on every countenance! We 
have seen those, whom their own people deemed 
apostates, and the Christian world hailed, and 
justly so, as proselytes, give way to extrava- 
gant joy on the summit of Sinai, and be quite 
borne away by the rapture of their feelings, — 
yet remain calm, unaffected, and tearless at the 
tomb of Him who died for them. Yet they 
were sincere, and professed no more perhaps 
than they believed ; but they could not imme- 
diately root out the ancient leaven from their 
hearts — they could not so soon learn to " take 
up the Cross and follow Him.'' 

The eastern Jew, continually dwelling amidst 
and visiting the scenes of revelation, is accus- 
tomed, from his infancy, to look on them with 
scorn and aversion ; and an appeal to those 

L 
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places, as convincing and resistless, is like at- 
tempting to move a Hindoo by pointing to 
objects that are considered vile by his caste. 
And this veil of pride and hatred is to be re- 
moved by the words and visits of two or three 
zealous men ! and this is to be the forerunner 
of the conversion of the whole people, who are 
to come and inhabit once more their long for- 
saken land ! Was such a mandate to go forth 
now into the many lands where Israel dwells in 
luxury, and eats of the fatness of every thing, 
and directs the tide of commerce, builds herself 
palaces, and, like Tyre of old, opens the floods 
gates of her wealth to the courts of kings, — ^it 
would occasion as much dismay and sorrow, as 
the Persian^s mandate did of old, in the fair 
Esther's time. 

What would such a multitude do on the 
barren shores of Palestine ? The zeal for their 
faith or country would be as dust in the balance 
compared with the loss of comfort and afflu- 
ence : they wpuld think of the pleasant regions 
they had exchanged for the desolation around 
them, and feel as exiles instead of patriots. 
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However, it is a pleasant thing to spend money 
in any way for such a romantic land ; and the 
ardent details of half-persuaded and soften- 
ed Israelites, are perused with infinite satisfac- 
tion, coming, as they do, fresh from those vales 
and hills whose very name is a charm. 

Leaving the hill, we bent our way back to 
the city, over a succession of barren hills di- 
vided by wild and pleasant valleys. The wea- 
ther, that had been fine and sultry, began to 
change, and the sky to be overcast with clouds : 
the rain soon fell in torrents, and we were glad 
to look round for a place of shelter. This was 
easily to be found, though neither hamlet nor 
cottage was nigh. In one of the glens was a 
lofty and spacious cave, that afforded the same 
shelter now, as it had done probably to many a 
pilgrim and Bedouin before. Many parts of 
the country are full of these caves, which served 
the ancient Hebrews, no doubt, as places of 
shelter and concealment during the Invasions of 
the Philistines. It was a comfortless situation, 
and we looked wistfully at the pelting of the 
rain on the bare declivities in front, on which, 

l2 
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however, we were happy not to be now ex- 
posed. In about half an hour the rain ceased, 
and we pursued our way; but thiEit way no 
longer wore the same pleasmg appearance, so 
much did it lose by the absence of the bril- 
liant rays of the sun. Under the gloomy 
canopy of clouds, the rocky and silent wilds 
wore a sad aspect ; and it was with pleasure we 
saw the walls of the city at a short distance. 

Passing through the western gate, the narrow 
and ill-paved streets of the city looked miserable 
after the rain, that had formed smaU pools in 
their many crevices ; and they were quite de^ 
serted; some faces only, cautiously gazing 
through the latticed windows, gave sign of 
dwellers within. It is the most silent city pos- 
sible; and the stranger often loses his way in its 
winding and crooked lanes, for waiit of some 
land-mark, if it may be so called, to direct his 
steps. There is one mark, however, that can- 
not be mistaken ; its vicinity is distinctly per- 
ceived at some minutes' distance, namely, the 
quarter tenanted by the Jews. The Prophet 
says, that the most delicious odours and per- 
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fumes await the believer in a future state': the 
latter cpuld not do better, when dying, if he 
wished to enjoy the contrast exquisitely, than 
desire to be brought to the Jewish quarter. 
The senses are fearfully assailed ; every breath 
of air is loaded with unhallowed scents, from 
coffee-houses^ eating-houses, mechanics^ shops, 
and a thqusand nameless domiciles: and glad 
is the stranger to make all haste away. 

One day, a handsome young man,' in whose 
fine Grecian countenance it was difiicult to dis- 
cover any trace of the Israelite, besQught me 
earnestly to buy some of the contents of his box, 
in which, amidst silks and spices, were stones 
from the Dead Sea, and fragments of rock 
struck off from some of the famous spots around 
the city. His earnestness amused me much; 
it looked like the blending of both dispensations 
with the pleasant things for the senses ; a true 
Hebrew, any thing to turn a penny ; he would 
have sworn, for the sake 'of a few piastres, to 
the identity of every bit of stone in his col- 
lection. 

A more interesting sight presented itself in 
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another street, arid showed that Oriental beauty 
had not wholly forsaken the city. As we were 
passing by, the door of a bathing-house was 
opened, and a number of young Jewesses issued 
forth ; their white veils were carelessly turned 
aside ; a few of them were remarkably hand- 
some ; with the large dark eye, fair com- 
plexion, and raven hair, which are their cha- 
racteristics in every land. In visiting any of 
the dwellings of this people, their women do 
not observe the restraint and distance of the 
other natives ; they make their appearance in 
the apartment, speak freely to the visitor, and 
do not, as their ancestors of old, draw the veil 
over their features. 

The Bazaar, at no great distance from the 
gate of St. Stephen, was sometimes an interest- 
ing lounge, though by no means a gay or splen- 
did one; it was low and dimly lighted, dirty, 
and offering but few temptations to purchase. 
It was the centre, however, of the scanty trade 
and manufactures of the city : silks from Da- 
mascus, cottons from Egypt, spices and articles 
of fancy and taste from many parts of the East ; 
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vegetables and fruit ; fine cauliflowers as could 
be seen in Covent-garden market ; grapes and 
oranges ; relics for pilgrims, with singular and 
graphic plates of miracles and sainted places. 
The Turk was calmly seated here in his little 
recess; his feet covered with soft slippers ; 
waiting with the utmost nonchalance for a 
stray customer, and looking as if he felt that 
he was lord of the ascendant here. The Jew, 
in ,his little shop near by, stood bolt-upright, 
his quick eye thrown on every passer-by, and 
mammon looking out from every line and 
wrinkle of his face. The most obsequious 
civility marked his deportment ; and his yellow 
turban, the badge of his race, was bowed lowly 
to his customers. 

There is one quality in which, like his an- 
cestors, the Jew is by no means deficient, name- 
ly, in a proper taste and apprehension of the 
excellencies of wine. Does the stranger desire 
light wine, of fine quality, white or red, such 
as grows in the territory of Judea, or does he 
prefer the more potent and exquisite produce 
of Lebanon, they can both be procured at 
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short notice; but it must be done secretly, 
otherwise the Turk would seize the hoard ; and 
if he did not denounce the vender, would insist 
on sharing his cellar with him. The white wine 
of Jerusalem, as it is called, is of very good 
flavour, though rather sharp. Chateaubriand 
praises it as exquisite; but in this the Yiscount'^s 
imagination deceived him, as it did about some 
other things in the land. 

One morning we chanced to. draw near the 
hamlet that stands among the rocks on the 
opposite hill. Some of the habitations are only 
caves cut out of the rock; the rest are wretched 
mud hovels, with flat roofs. No solitary tree, 
or blade of verdure, or spring of water, is seen 
on the grey soil, to screen from the sultry rays 
the miserably lodged people, who are all Arabs. 
While we stood on the spot, just beneath the 
caves and hovels, amidst which the squalid in- 
habitants stood or sat, listlessly gazing into the 
valley beneath, it was impossible not to remem- 
ber the rich and magnificent appearance this 
very place must have had of old ; for here, tradi- 
tion says, stood the groves and altars raised by 
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Solomon to the false gods of his many wives. 
It was difficult to conceive the motive of these 
people in fixing their residence here : there was 
no pasture for even a few cattle or sheep in the 
vicinity : and no plunder could be hoped for so 
near the city. The mid-day sun beat full on 
their cavernous dwellings, out of which were 
thrust the bare heads of age and infancy. 

Not the dragons and satyrs of the Prophet, 
making their rest amidst the ruins of Babylon, 
could be a more humbling and miserable proof 
of the change that human glory, when coupled 
with crime, must undergo. " And here were 
deep and shady groves, and beautiful women 
stood beneath them, and ofiered sacrifices,^ 
said the guide, who knew weU how to arrest 
the attention of the stranger. " Then was the 
curse deeper than either faith or fancy had 
pictured,'' the latter might have replied, as he 
turned away, and sought a more sheltered spot. 

Under the few trees and overhanging rocks 
of the ravine beneath, there was a partial shel- 
ter. This is the boldest glen around the city, 
and was the scene of every dark crime and 
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cruelty the tyrants of Judah committed on their" 
people. On the sloping sides of the mount of 
Judgment and the mountain of Offence, stood the 
numerous spectators of the accursed rites that 
were performed here : on the latter eminence 
the grove of Moloch stood, and the temple in. 
which worship was offered up. 

The steep rocks on each side excluded front 
us any view of the city or surrounding hills ; 
even the dome of the beautiful mosque was in- 
visible, and there was a stillness of excessive 
heat at mid-day, in the lonely glen, unbroken 
by the tinkling of a camel-bell, or the cheerful 
song of the mule driver. The dull chant of the 
priests, in some of their ceremonies or proces- 
sions, might be heard from within the walls 
above; but far more piercing and impressive 
came the mid-day cry from the minaret of 
Omar: it rung round valley and rock, round 
sepulchre and cavern, and all the city's desolate 
places, as if in mockery of her fall,—" There is 
but one God ; he alone is great and eternal, 
and Mohammed is his Prophet,— come to 
prayers !" 

As we afterwards wound our way slowly up 
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the acclivity, we rested, for a few moments, at 
the only fountain beside the walls ; perhaps it 
was the group seated there that drew our atten- 
tion. Three Jewish inhabitants of the place, one 
very old, and two young men, were seated on the 
bank, just above the clear and beautiful stream 
that gushed out of its source into the wide 
rocky basin beneath. It was chance, no doubt, 
that drew them there, as the only cool and re- 
freshing spot around, for it was not likely that 
they would look with any veneration on the 
place. The old man seemed to be one of the 
travelling pedlars in the vicinity, by his staff, 
and the long white beard that fell to his waist ; 
and the two young men were listlessly reclining 
beside him. They presented a picture of po- 
verty and dejection, as well as recklessness of 
heart, veiled to every surviving proof that their 
law and traditions are passed away for ever : 
with more cause than when in the land of their 
exile, might they here have said, sitting on the 
very hill of their fame, " By the waters we sat 
down, when we remembered Zion, and thought 
of her glory .'*'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TOMB OP RACHEL. — CAVE OP MACHPBLAH. 

The western path from the city is extremely 
bare and desolate ; it passes over the valley, or 
rather plain of Rephidim, that extends . for 
many miles, having scarcely a single habitation 
on it. One dwelling only on the left, meets the 
passenger^s eye, and sometimes tempts his foot- 
steps, in search of refreshment in the sultry 
waste : it is a mean Turkish coffee-house, 
where the reviving berry and the pipe are 
ready at a moments call. The Arab, prowling 
cautiously in the neighbourhood, or hastening 
to the banner of some chief, turns aside to this 
solitary auberge, as it might be called ; but the 
pilgrim more rarely and warily approaches, for 
it has rather a suspicious look. 
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: A few miles fkriher on, are the ruins of the 
village of Rama; fragments of walls, only a 
few feet high, are now the vestiges of the place 
where the prophet so beautifully predicted the 
mourning for the Innocents. There is a spot on 
the plain, at no great distance from this ruined 
village, of much higher interest, — the tomb of 
Rachel. It is one of the few places where the 
observer is persuaded that tradition has not 
erred ; as it fulfils literally the words of Israel 
in his last hour, when dwelling on the only 
indelible remembrance that earth seemed to 
claim from him. The long exile, the converse 
with the angels of God, the wealth and great- 
ness which had gathered round him, all yield 
to the image of the loved and faithful wife : 
" And as for me, Rachel died by me, in the 
way from Bethlehem, and I buried her th^e."^ 
The spot is as wild and solitary as can well 
be conceived ; no palms or cypresses give their 
shelter from the blast ; not a single tree spreads 
its shade where the ashes of the beautiful mother 
of Israel rest. Yet there is something in this 
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sepulchre in the wilderness, that excites a deeper 
interest than more splendid or revered ones. 
The tombs of Zacharias and Absalom, in the val^ 
ley of Jehosaphat, or of the Kings in the plain 
of Jeremiah, the traveller looks at with careless 
indifference; beside that of Rachel his fancy 
wanders " to the land of the people of the 
East,'' to the power of beauty that could so 
long make banishment sweet; to the devoted 
companion of the wanderer, who deemed all 
troubles light for her sake. 

The Turks have surrounded most of the buri- 
al-places of the chief characters of the Old Tes- 
tament, with more pomp and stately observance 
than this : over that of David and Solomon, on 
the declivity of Zion, a mosque is erected ; the 
cave too of Machpelah, at Hebron, is covered 
by a large and ancient mosque, and all around^ 
the soil is held inviolable. The cave is in the 
middle of the interior of the edifice; its dark 
and deep entrance only is visible; and it is 
rarely entered, even by the steps of the faithful. 
For more than a century, not more than two or 
three Europeans are known, either by daring or 
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bribery, to have visited it ; the Last . was an 
Italian Count, a traveller, who, by paying very 
high, was allowed by his guardians to tread the 
floor of the mosque, and descend into the ob- 
scurity of the hallowed cavern ; this was thirty 
years since. It is a great pity that so me- 
morable a scene should be closed to the curious 
eye ; the bold valley in which the ancient town 
of Hebron stands is often visited by the steps of 
the pilgrim and the traveller ; but the penalty 
of death to every Christian who enters within 
the vfralls of the mosque, is too dear a payment 
for the gratification. The cave is said by the 
Turks to be deep and very spacious, cut out of 
the solid rock ; and that the resting-places of 
the celebrated patriarchs still exist, and are 
plainly to be discerned. 

The tribute paid, however, by the followers 
of the Prophet to the burial-place of Rachel, is 
far more sincere and impressive, than walls of 
marble or gilded domes : the desire which the 
Turks feel that their ashes may rest near hers, is 
singular and extreme. All around this simple 
tomb, lie thickly strewn the graves of the M us- 
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sulmans. A trait such as this, speaks more for 
the character of this people, than many volumes 
written in their praise ; for it cannot be for any 
greatness, or wisdom, or holmess, in the cha- 
racter of her who sleeps beneath, (for which 
qualities they show so much respect to the 
sepulchres of Abraliam, of David, and his son) — 
but simply for the high domestic virtues and 
qualities which belonged to Rachel : she was a 
devoted wife and an excellent mother, as well 
as the parent of a mighty people ; and for these 
things do the Turks venerate her memory. 

It is a scene of no common interest, when a 
funeral train issues from the gate of the city, 
and, passing slowly over the plain of Rephidim, 
draws nigh the lonely sepulchre, with an earnest 
desire that the parent or child whose remains 
they bear, may sleep in a spot so venerated. 
Was a Jew to cross the procession, at this mo- 
ment, he would be treated with deep curses, 
and looks of hatred and scorn, by the very 
people who are about to kneel around the ashes 
of one of his ancestors. Deeply fallen nation ! 
forbidden even to draw near or bow down at 
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the place that is full of the remembrfmce of 
its ancient greatness. So rigidly are Jhe Jews 
excluded from entering theimonum^t, thattfac 
four arches which support the sin^ple dpme 
have been filled up. The band of mouroers 
stand round the place, and the turban is bowed 
to the earth, while the funeral wail passes over 
the solitary waste, solemn and impressive,, as if 
the spirits of the prophets themselves had come 
back, and saw the desolation of their land. 

No slender pillars of wood or stone, with in- 
scriptions in letters of gold, are here; not a 
dngle memorial, which this people axe other- 
wise : so fond of erecting in their cemeteries. 
It seems to be sufficient, that they are placed 
beneath the favoiurite sod ;, and small and .nume- 
rous mounds, over v^hich the «urviyor some- 
times comes and weeps, mark the places of the 
graves. If it be beautiful, in the splendid 
cemetery of Pfere la Chaise, to see the widow or 
the' orphan plan ting flowers over the ashes of 
the departed^ and bathing them with their te9.rs, 
it is surely more impressive to see the Oriental, 
in his simple and flowing garb, like that worn 

M 
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perhaps in patriarchal days, mourning over the 
Lonely grave in the wilderness, where human 
pride and vanity cannot come. 

As great a privation as the being debarred a 
sight of the cave of M achpelah, is that of being 
excluded from the area of the mosque of Omar. 
It is thinly planted with trees, and, contrasted 
with the nakedness around, has all the appear- 
ance, from a distance, of a cool and beautiful 
garden. Often had our eyes turned with long- 
ing on this spot. We had seen the faithful, 
both men and women, walking there, greatly to 
their satisfaction : such a verdant place, in the 
middle of the city, was, to use an old simile, 
like a little green isle in the sea. It commanded 
splendid scenery also, being on a considerable 
elevation above the rest of the town, on the 
summit of Moriah. It had a perfect view of 
all the valleys and the hills around. It was risk- 
ing life, however, to enter this place ; but one 
evening, soon after our arrival, not being aware 
of this prohibition, I passed within the gate, 
and had advanced some way into the garden, if 
it might so be called. It was a lovely evening. 
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and there were many people walking indolently 
in the spacious area, and beneath the trees ; 
several women, with long white veils and grace- 
ful figures, were among them. It would have 
been delightful to have felt the cool of evening 
come on in such a spot, and watched the sun go 
down over the barren summits to the west, but 
this was denied ; for I suddenly felt a hand laid 
rudely on my shoulder, and, turning, saw a 
young Turk with an enraged aspect, and two 
old men with him. The former spoke sternly 
and fast, and did not seem disposed to loosen his 
grasp ; but my declaration of being an English- 
man seemed to produce some efiPect ; and one of 
the old men mildly interposed, and bade me fly 
instantly, a mandate which the youth repeated 
with more arrogance, and which was soon 
obeyed, for to linger there was full of danger. 

Vexed to the soul at this exile from the for- 
bidden walls, there was no alternative but to 
return to the cold, naked walls of the convent. 
And then what was passing there, was not of so 
refined and attractive a nature as to drive the 
images of fountains and shades from the 

M 2 
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thoughts. Among the ceremonies observed at 
the feast of Easter, that of washing the pilgrims^ 
feet was one of the most curious. It took 
place in the evening, in the chapel of the con- 
vent. The superior had been dead some 
months, but his substitute officiated in his 
stead ; the number of candidates was mucb 
fewer than on former occasions ; for this year 
the Armenians formed the most numerous 
party, the Catholics and Greeks hesitating to 
journey so far, on account of the perilous times. 
The pilgrims, of all ranks, were arranged in the 
church, each seated in a chair, with a small 
white cap on his head, his feet bare, and his 
countenance moulded into a state of devout ex- 
pectation. The superior having exchanged the 
dirty rope with which he is generally girded for 
one of silk, from which a white towel is sus- 
pended, kneels down on a small footstool of 
white silk, and, seizing the foot of the pilgrim, 
covered with the dust of so many memorable 
places, plunges it into a vessel of warm water. 
In this operation he is aided by two or three 
monks, who kneel on the cold pavement on each 
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side of him. Mumblings and blessings are 
muttered all the time, in a low tone by the 
superior's lips, and in a higher cadence by 
those of the zealous assistants, the pilgrims, at 
the same time, keeping up a kind of recitative, 
in all possible keys. 

Most of these men had a sun-burnt, worn, and 
anxious appearance, as if they felt the enterprise 
in which they were engaged to be the most awful 
and important event of their lives ; on which even 
the brightness of their future state in a great 
measure depended. In truth, it was a great 
undertaking to many of them, whose wives and 
families were at that moment in Spain, Russia, 
or Denmark, whither they must wend their 
weary way back again. This cefremony tends 
to exalt the poor devotee in his own estimation ; 
for the superior, having washed and carefully 
wiped the feet, kisses them ardently, and pro- 
nounces a benediction on their owner. Then 
all the monks of the convent come and kneel on 
the pavement, and press their lips also on the 
feet of the happy and enviable man. 

Then followed an excellent supper, in which 
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the priests waited most attentively on their 
visitors : the table of the refectory was, on this 
occasion, particularly abundant, and the good 
wine was not spared. Cheerfulness and sociality 
quickly succeeded the dull ceremony ; it was 
difficult to say, whether the tongue of priest or 
pilgrim went the fastest. Many a tale was 
told, and hardship recounted, on one hand, and 
vigil and marvel related on the other, till peril, 
privation, and distance, seemed to disappear 
from the thoughts of both. 

The most interesting hour was that, however, 
in which the marble pavement of the rotunda 
was covered with the crowd of devoted ad- 
mirers. The light that was cast below was 
very brilliant, and showed this concourse of 
wanderers from many nations, mingled with 
priests, monks, Turks, Arabs, and Syrians. 
The showy dresses and weapons of the Osmanli, 
his calm and serene features and moveless at- 
titude, were contrasted with the impassioned ex- 
pression and lively gestures of those around, in 
their poor and religious gai*ments. The women 
also of the different persuasions were there, all 
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dressed in white, the looks of some bent on 
the ground, and the eyes of others wandering 
curiously on the various and animated scene. 
This was the hour of monkish triumph, as weU 
as that of relics, flowers, and incensed objects 
of all kinds. 

Some drew nigh with rapid and eager foot- 
steps, and with the air of men who were con- 
scious that the end of their toils was before them. 
It was easy to see that others hesitated long ere 
they ascended the three marble steps, that 
seemed Uke barriers between them and their 
long cherished hope. They knelt on the pave- 
ment, and turned an imploring eye, not on the 
priest, for the priest was nothihg here, but on 
the sacred chambers within, where the light fell, 
and whence hushed sounds issued ; the slender 
pillar met their eye at the entrance, that marked 
the spot where the stone of the sepulchre was 
rolled away for ever. It would have been 
cruel to break on the blest illusion that then 
filled the minds of these people ; it had been 
better to bid their necks bow to the scimitar, 
than tell them that this bright entrance had 
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no resistless charm for guilt, no babn for re- 
morse. 

One (Ad man^ whose hair and beard were white, 
and who seemed to have come from a very distaBt 
home, was observed to bend long beside tbe first 
marble step that conducted within. Num^ous 
votluies passed him, of both sexes, and one of 
the priests came and whispered in his ear some 
words of encouragement ; but the old man still 
lingered, as if a long life of crime had then risoi 
before him, or he doubted there ooald be mercy 
at so late an hour as this. 

It was not a little interesting to observe how 
changed were the looks and gestures of many of 
the people, when they issued forth fioin the in- 
terior of the diamber. A triumphant smile was 
on the features of some, pethaps, oi naore san^ 
j^ine and buoyant spirits : the deep and fiet<- 
tied dejection with which others had entered 
gave place to hope and serenity ; the ste|> Was 
quick, the hands unclasped, and the eye no 
lonj^r bent doubtfully on the floor. 

Mingled with these were viery many who 
blended d^viotioin and intei^t together in ^ve 
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Strangest way : rogues in grain, on whose mind 
past things aiat a little uneasy, but who had 
no idea of even coming here, without making 
it turn to some future account. While their 
bands were clasped in exceeding sorrow, and 
their eyes uplifted, they held, fast clenched, 
many a pleasant and secret article of barter, 
that was to be embalmed by the same devotions 
and hallowed by the same rites as those by 
which their crooked spirits were to be purified. 
Among these was one of our servants, De- 
metrius, a bigot to his faith, and ready to shed 
his blood in a dispute about it ; but cunning, 
watchful, and the best driver of a bargain in 
the whole country. In his visit to the sepul- 
chre, he had absolutely loaded himself, and he 
was a very powerful man, with relics, rows of 
beads, crosses, and other objects, of more or less 
massiveness or size. I saw him kneel at the 
spot, where, in spite of all his interested feel- 
ings, he could not help yielding to keen and 
bitter emotions; it was a true battle between 
mammon and his faith. With his strong short 
frame and broad shoulders, bowed like those of 
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an infant, and his shrewd bright eye streaming 
with tears, he yet grasped his beloved objects 
with a fervent grasp. The large hands laid on 
the sacred shrine were crammed with the abun- 
dance of precious things, whose value, however, 
chiefly depended on this ceremony ; and while 
they trembled with emotion, the mind of De- 
metrius was no doubt calculating, at that very 
moment, in the midst of his repentance, how 
much his gains were likely to be. 

He had left a young wife arid child in Greece. 
His wife, with many a sigh, waited his return, 
though hope was prolonged and baffled. She 
was not quite aware, perhaps, that his mind 
was thorou^ly occupied in turning every stone 
in his path, if it were possible, into money. 
For this he was ready to wander over the face 
of the earth ; and he did wander, year after 
year, till he grew gradually rich, and now 
actually keeps his carriage in the south, rolls 
in' wealth, and entertains travellers at his table. 
When I was in Greece, his wife came to me to 
inquire, with complainings, after her absent 
husband. Were his feet on the mountains of 
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Syria, or in Turkey, or Bagdad ? It was difficult 
to say, save, that he was prospering, and that the 
hour of his return was uncertain : of this she 
seemed to be fully aware. She was well 
dressed, and very plain in person ; but Demet- 
rius always said he was indifiPerent to beauty 
in a woman. 

Once only, in the course of several years, he 
returned to his native isle of Zante, in order to 
receive and dispose, among his countrymen, of 
a large quantity of blankets, which he had 
purchased in the Levant. He had scarcely 
landed on the quay, when he received two dis- 
astrous pieces of intelligence : the one was> 
that the captain of the ship had turned false, 
steered into another port, and sold the blankets 
on his own account : the other was, that his 
only child was just dead. Demetrius sat down 

• 

and wept bitterly ; he had not yet seen his 
wife ; but by the fierce looks that were cast sea- 
ward, and the muttered imprecations, mingled 
with the low lament for his first-bom, the by- 
standers said that he wept for the loss of his 
blankets far more than for his child, and that 
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his tears would not have streamed thus down 
his full cheeks, if his beloved cargo had just 
then been entering the port. The endearments of 
his young wife were quite insufficient to detain 
him at home ; and during his second absence he 
travelled with us ; the loss of his cargo was 
to be redeemed, and it might be said, heaven 
and earth were moved in order to eflFect it. When 
in Cyprus, he resolved to purchase a large 
quantity of the finest wines, which he was sure 
to sell to great advantage among the !Euro- 
peans at Constantinople. The wine was cheap 
enough, being that excellent old white kind 
which is so much prized in Europe,; but De- 
metrius saw clearly, after some reflection, that it 
was in his power to save good part of the price. 
We were at this time, as being English, very 
kindly treated by the Turkish authorities, and 
feared no injury to our own persons, while the 
wretched. Greeks, both high and low, fell be- 
neath the edge of the scimitar. There was 
now a pause in the bloody work ; and the op- 
pressed people began to breathe freely again. 
The wine which Demetrius intended to buy. 
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belonged to a young man of good family 
and possessions, whose father had not long 
before lost his head^ and the purchaser 
having studied his character a little,; cho's^ his 
part with considerable ingenuity. Having se- 
lected the several pieces he preferred, he waited 
on the owner in the evening, with a flushed 
countenance and menacing look, and told him 
that he must have the wine at such a rate, 
naming a very trifling sum. The Cypriot, 
surprised and indignant, protested against this ; 
when the other declared to him the peril of his 
situation. His masters, the lords Ingles6, were 
men not to be slightly treated : they had influ- 
ence with the Turkish Governor ; and he, the 
merchant, very well knew, they had only to 
make a complaint, and his head would no 
longer be on his shoulders by the morrow's 
sun-set. 

The merchant was perfectly terrified ; he was 
well aware that there was nauch truth in this : 
his father's fearful fate came before his eyes : 
it was far better, he thought, to lose his wine 
than his life; and without another word, he 
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very peacefully consented to see his old and 
choice wine shipped, in order finally to console 
the spirits of the faithful. 

This is a long digression from the place 
where the devout Demetrius was left, in the 
midst of his devotions: wife and home were 
certainly not then in his thoughts : the glare 
of the lamps, the throng of pilgrims, and the 
chanting of priests, were all unheeded, for the 
man was humbled and repentant. But the 
moment he quitted his kneeling posture, his 
dark eye flashed with joy, and he plugged his 
how golden relics with far greater ardour than 
he would his Zantiot bride, if ^e had that 
moment put her head within the totunda. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SEPULCHRE OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 

One morning, very early, we paid a visit to 
the Sepulchre of the Virgin Mary : it is a spa- 
cious grotto, cut out of the solid rock, and 
divided into two apartments. Several steps 
lead down to it from the surface of the valley. 
It was at the time of a solemn ceremonial, and 
to be present it was necessary to be early at the 
spot, for it was not yet five in the morning. 
We scarcely expected to be very richly repaid 
for so untimely a break on our slumbers : for 
the sun was scarcely rising over the beautiful 
M oun^ of Olivet, when we threaded our way 
through the narrow streets of the city, and 
descended the slope into the glen beneath. The 
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air was chill and unpleasant ; we were the only 
strangers^ no doubt^ who thought for a moment 
of the keen atmosphere or the rising sun, for 
those around were too deeply intent on the 
sacredness of the place, and on the ceremonial 
which was about to be commenced. 

Descending the steps, we found ourselves un- 
der the first cavernous and gloomy roof. This 
was low, and cut with great care out of the 
rock ; and the air was rather close and sultry. 
There was nothing of the gloom and solemnity 
of the tomb, however, about the place ; for the 
number of silver lamps suspended from the 
roof and sides cast their glare on every nook, 
cranny, and relic, of this curious and skilful 
scene of priestly art. Dull, solemn, ceaseless 
voices of the monks chanting, came from the 
inner apartment, as if they issued from the 
bowels of the earth ; fresh pilgrims entering at 
every moment, increased the crowd of devo- 
tees, and the air grew more stifling and oppres- 
sive. It was interesting to see these people, of 
both sexes and countries, so distant and widdy 
separated, pouring down the declivity of Mo- 
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riah, and advancing along the romantic glen at 
its feet, in order to be present at the scene. 

The monks had full employment ; there were 
altars belonging to each of the three rival reli- 
gions, Greek, Catholic, and Armenian ; seve- 
ral fathers were stationed at each, and it seem- 
ed to be a point of rivalry which should be 
most devout, and make the most noise. The 
clang of voices rang through the chambers of 
the grotto, with a sufficient proportion of nasal 
notes mingled with them. Standing by the 
sides of the silver altars, each attended by their 
own body of Christians, the priests could not 
help casting at times angry and rival glances at 
each other. The hands clasped their books of 
devotion or melody, which the constant use of 
chanting rendered perfectly familiar ; but the 
eye glared at times beneath the dark cowl, for 
Christian charity has no place in the hearts of 
these men. 

One night, when in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, fatigued with the vain and 
heartless ceremonies, I entered one of the small 
chambers, in which two Catholic priests were 
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seated before the fire, evidently fatigued with 
the devotioiial exercises in which they had been 
for some hours engaged. One of them, an elderly 
man, with his arms folded, and his cowl drawn 
closely, for the sake of warmth, round his face, 
was gazing fixedly on the half-bumt embers. 
We began to speak of the ceremonies that 
were now going forward; the younger monk 
spoke freely about them. I happened to ob- 
serve, that the fine chanting of their order far 
surpassed the miserable and nasal singing of 
the two rival orders. " The Greek and Arme- 
nian,^ said the elder, breaking at once his 
silence, with a bitter and scornful laugh, *« are 
they not a set of wretches ? how should they 
sing ?"" 

There was an expression of deep hatred in 
the tone and manner in which this was said. 
Poverty exasperates the spirit; the Francis- 
cans felt they were growing poor, and with a 
sorrow and malice they could ill conceal, stated 
that their funds were daily declining, and 
their influence diminishing, while the other two 
bodies were growing more rich and ostentatious. 
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In the tomb of the Virgin these feelings might, 
however, have been suspended : on the present 
occasion, the successors of St. Francis certainly 
had the advantage; and their full and rich 
tones might be heard to some distance down the 
silent valley without. 

Of the two apartments of the grotto, the 
inner one was more tastefully decorated ; for 
here was the Sepulchre of the blessed Virgin; 
a rich source of profit and superstition : it cost 
iis four dollars merely to see it, and be there 
at this memorable hour ; and if all the pilgrims 
paid in the same proportion, it was a good 
morning's work to the convents. Here also, 
in niches cut out of the solid rock, stood the 
tombs of Anna and Joseph, with those of two 
or three minor saints; a silver lamp was sus- 
pended over each of them ; and their light 
mingled with the light of day that now strug- 
gled through the doorway. Perfumes were 
profusely burned in silver censers, and their 
odours, filling the place, did not render its air 
more pure or welcome. 

The small silver altar, massive candlesticks, 

N 2 
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and other ornaments, gave a rather costly air to 
this chamber, though the clouds of perfume 
that floated round, half hid every object from 
the view. Some of the fathers had been all 
night engaged in solitary devotions here, and 
appeared heartily glad at being relieved by the 
arrival at sun-rise of their fresher brethren. 
The sides of the rock were in some parts hung 
with tapestry, and in others cold and naked ; 
for the bed of the river Kedron was close with- 
out, down which, during the winter rains, a 
shallow torrent ran. 

The ceremony was long and tiresome, and 
our patience was on the wane, though that of 
the rest of the auditors seemed only to in- 
crease with exercise. But their chief attention 
and devotion were directed to the tomb of 
Mary. 

In justice, however, to the good feeling as 
well as taste of the pilgrims, it may be said that 
the emotions manifested here were very differ- 
ent, in intenseness and sincerity, to those dis- 
played by the same people at the sacred sepul- 
chre on Calvary. There, the passions of the 
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soul came forth without disguise: the proud and 
cruel man, the poor peasant who had begged his 
way from his far distant home, as well as the rich 
merchant, forgot alike all distinctions of rank, 
and listened alone to the voice of conscience. 
No confessional chair, even of the holiest saint, 
ever drew the veil aside from the human heart 
half so sincerely, so nakedly, as this narrow 
resting-place. 

But over the tomb of the Virgin, it was not 
thus : it was a beautiful instance of the triumph 
of truth over the errors and efiPorts of Catho- 
licism ; there was a deep reverence here, but no 
strong or vivid feeling, where the ashes of the 
Mother of Christ, as they all believed, reposed, 
and whom they were taught to adore almost in 
an equal degree with the Saviour. We after- 
wards saw, during the celebrated year of Jubi- 
lee in Italy, the demeanour of hosts of these 
men, when they visited St. Peter's, and each 
sainted place within and without the walls. 
Their zeal and diligence were incessant; at 
every hour, at every turning of the streets, they 
were met with, in eager and breathless groups. 



-1 
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When the Pope, on the great day also, blessed 
the countless multitude from the church of the 
Vatican, there was a stillness and a solemnity like 
those of the grave. But the feelings that then 
agitated the pilgrims, were not to be weighed in 
the balance for a moment with the resistless 
emotions felt round the hallowed rock. 

The sun had by this time risen above the 
barren hills without, and fell on the precipices 
and olive trees of the ravine, while within the 
gloomy chambers of the grotto, it was still dim 
and chill. The declivities up which the votaries 
now passed to return to the city, might have 
afforded them a far more instructive lesson than 
the cave they bad left. On each side of the 
path were numerous and simple memorials of 
the oppressed and ill-fated natives of the city. 
They had just come from worshipping in splen- 
dour, it might be called, with silver altars, clouds 
of perfumes, in the mausoleum of Mary ; while 
here, the ashes of the Jews were scattered thickly 
beneath rude stones, trampled on by every foot, 
on the barren side of what was once, their 
haughty mountdn of God. 
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Though the morning was somewhat advanced, 
the air was yet cool and fresh, and we took 
advantage of it to bend our way at random, at 
least without a guide, through some of the more 
untenanted parts of the city. It is difficult to 
find a place that contains so many inhabitants 
and dwellings within so small a compass as 
Jerusalem; they seem to cling with tenacity, 
and with some of their ancient fondness, to the 
very brink of the declivities on every side ; cer- 
tainly, as in former times, the utmost use is 
made of every inch of ground, and nature has 
been very niggard in this respect. Ascending 
from the labyrinth of narrow streets, up a gentle 
acclivity, we found that the ajgoamit commanded 
a singular view of the interior of the city, 
amidst which appeared more ruinous and deso- 
late spots than one could have previously ima- 
gined. Directly in front, was a large reservoir 
of water, suppUed from the ancient cisterns, 
several miles distant. Steps led down the sides 
of this reservoir to the water, which forms now, 
as it did in past time, a chief resource of the 
surrounding inhabitants during the dry weather; 
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and was, no doubt, one of those ancient pools, so 
frequently alluded to in Scripture. It was thick- 
ly inclosed by dwellings on every side, and shut 
out from view, except from the immediate vici- 
nity, and was evidently hewn out of the rock. 

All around the acclivity, the soil was so thickly 
covered with tall shrubs and wild verdure, that 
it was a little difficult to make one^s way ; the 
prickly pear was the most frequent. This fruit 
seemed to fatten on the desolate soil, that was 
seldom trodden by any foot, and was composed 
partly of piles and fragments of ruined habi- 
tations, that had stood and fallen here ages ago. 
The flat terraced roofs of the city, the domes 
and minarets of the mosques, blended with the 
cupolas of the churches, came into view from 
this ruinous eminence, where the stranger might 
well sit for hours, and muse on the strange and 
various picture at his feet. There, to the east, 
stood the palace of Herod, amidst its gardens 
and palm trees, the home of the beautiful 
M ariamne ; close to the forsaken spot where it 
stood is now a mosque, and that mosque is 
built on the ruins of a Christian church. To 
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the left, on the site of the tall and strong 
tower built by the Crusaders, and now garri- 
soned by the Turks, stood the palace of the 
King of Israel. 

Each solitary place around was once trodden 
or dwelt in by a prince or a prophet, and alike 
echoed to the splendid prophecies of future 
glory, or the warnings of unutterable woe. 
There is not a single guilty and fatal passion or 
deed that man can know, but what is told of 
by these poor remains. There is no place 
where both worlds seem to be so blended to- 
gether, or rather where the veil of the present 
one is so drawn aside, as amidst the ruins of 
Jerusalem. The voice of the angel of the 
Apocalypse, who stood on the ocean and the 
shore, and told that time should be no longer, 
could hardly thrill through the excited fancy 
more than the wail of a lost nation, that seems 
to come forth from the sepulchres and desolate 
places of the city of God, and tells of this world 
sacrificed and eternal glory cast away. 

The air had now become sultry, and the bare 
and ruinous places around afforded no shelter. 



i 
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The ancient reservoir of water, discoloured 
as it was, was a welcome object ; and the few 
women who came there at intervals, seemed to 
seek it as their only dependence ; for the dwell- 
ings that stood around were mean and wretched. 
Turning from the place, we retraced the path 
to the monastery. This spiritual fortress, as it 
might be called, seldom admitted the beams of 
the sun, and always had a cold and gloomy ap- 
pearance, on entering it from the brilliant at- 
mosphere without. Time always hung heavy 
within its walls : not so heavily to us as it did, 
perhaps, to a noble visitor who dwelt there 
about a year before. She came with her lord ; 
the most beautiful and adventurous traveller 
that had ever explored the East. Her foot had 
stood beside the farther cataracts of the Nile, 
even in the interior of Nubia, and had not 
flinched from the sandy wilderness or the burn- 
ing soil ; and then wandered to Damascus, the 
flower of the East. The latter city could only 
be visited in a Turkish dress : the spirit of cu- 
riosity overcame every difliculty as well as dan- 
ger, and the fair traveller was presented to the 
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Pacha as an English youth of quality. He 
gazed on the elegant form and features with 
surprise, and, not suspecting the disguise, pro- 
nounced the stranger to be the handsomest 
Frank he had ever beheld. 

To a refined and accomplished woman, in 
whose character daring and gentleness were ex- 
quisitely blended, this journey must have pre- 
sented rich and various sources of gratification. 
Unlike Lady Mary Montagu, she could not visit 
the harems of princes, but it was perfectly easy 
to traverse the enchanting walks and river sides 
around the city, to observe the many costumes 
and manners of the people in perfect liberty, 
a privilege never possessed by a European fe- 
male before. The inhabitants, indeed, never 
would have endured the sight of a woman from 
Europe in her own garb. 

From hence to Jerusalem was a change, as 
far as the aspect of nature went, from the pro- 
mised land into a joyless waste. A portion of 
the monastery had been lately fitted up for the 
accommodation of female visitors ; but the tent 
of the Arab, with its simple drapery, carpet, and 
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sincere welcome, would have been, perhaps, a 
more tasteful and acceptable home. In the 
monastery, naked walls and floors, miserable 
arrangements, and a total want of all the agri^ 
mens to which an English lady is accustomed, 
repelled the least idea of comfort. Can any thing 
more unsuitable be imagined, than the residence 
of an attractive and romantic being beneath the 
roof of Franciscan monks? What has ro- 
mance or beauty to do with the dull, passion- 
less, and fearfully monotonous lives of such 
devotees ? Una, dwelling amidst the tenants of 
the forest, or the Princess Pekuah amidst those 
of the desert, present situations parallel to the 
above ; but the former simile is, perhaps, the 
most just, for these fathers have done every 
thing in their power to render their human 
form as ungracious and uninviting as possible. 
If one met them in the street, with their 
corded loins, bare and ill-looking feet, old rusty 
garments, and mortifying looks, it would be 
advisable to move on the other side of the 
way, in order to avoid the contact. 

If report said truly, this monastic residence 
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was found more dreary than the shores of the 
cataracts or the wilds of Syria. Even the airy 
and sprightly attendant, whose green parasol 
scared the Count Forbin from the ruins of 
Thebes, could find no field for her pretensions 
or attractions within these dull walls. Father 
Giuseppe exhausted, as he often told us, by so 
much watching and chanting, had no eye for 
the seductions of the senses : his thin pale face, 
ever restless step, and shrill voice, told of a 
man intent on some objects, but not such as 
these. Father Paolo, a tall, solemn, dreary 
monk, with a voice suited to his frame, who 
looked now and then within our door, to inquire 
if- all were well and satisfactory, was the only 
approachable being besides; and he would have 
been more ready to exorcise than to worship 
the airy creature that fluttered past him. The 
feelings with which the fathers regarded their 
noble resident were probably strange and va^ 
rious ; it was the first time their walls had ever 
sheltered such a one ; and they still talk of the 
visit, as a curious event in the history of their 
convent. 
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Tha apartment vouchsafed to me was as de- 
solate as the most rigid penitent could desire : 
there were days when the sun was veiled, and 
the rain beat against the single casement ; and 
then the stone floor, mean flock bed, and cold 
empty passages without, were enough to sink 
the spirit. At night, on retiring to rest, the 
place was very lonely. The small lamp they 
gave me was made to bum as long as possible, 
and then the noiseless tr^ad of the monks along 
the passage into which the door opened, or the 
low tones of some of the pilgrims passing to 
their cells, came on the ear. At times, too, 
the distant chant came through the long, silent 
avenues. It was not the voice of men wrestling 
with the world, or rejoicing over the sacrifice 
they had made of its seductions, but rather 
the tones of those wearied with the efiPorts 
heaven cost them day and night to gain. 

I chanced, one evening, to meet in the con- 
vent with a volume of Lord Byron'^s works ; a 
singular relic in such a place. It was the vo- 
lume containing the tale, formerly ascribed to 
him, of the Vampyre, that had then all the 
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interest of novelty. Restless and unable to 
sleep, after trimming my lamp, I opened with 
eagerness the wild story so utterly at variance 
with every feeling and association around me. 
It was a welcome relief at such an hour, and 
amidst such wretched accommodations, and came 
on the fancy, in that poor apartment, at mid- 
night, with all the force of a spell. It needed 
not the picture of lanthe to bid the spirit fly 
from this dreary place, where the forbidden form 
of woman would have been like that of an angel. 
But, contrasting the wild and withered vales 
around with the Athenian hills of perfume, 
and the forms of the Franciscans with that of 
the airy and lovely Moriote, it was no wonder 
that the lamp flickered and went out, and time 
fled unheeded, ere the tale had lost its charm. 

I little thought, at the moment, that that 
tale would be the saving of my life, when sense- 
less and nearly sufibcated in the convent of 
St. John, by the monk putting a pan of fresh 
charcoal by my bedside. A few minutes more 
had been the last, but Michelle came just in 
time to avert so poor a doom. It was singular. 
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for he always before had fallen instantly into a 
sound sleep; but, to beguile the weariness of 
that evening^s ride through the wilderness, I had 
told him the tale of the Vampyre, and it im- 
pressed him so deeply that he could not close 
his eyes all night : the wan, bloodless being, 
with its grey, marble eye, seemed to come into 
his cell, and he was alive to every murmur 
around. 

One morning the superior sent to request to 
see us : it was a mere visit of dull civilities and 
heartless professions. He was attended by six 
or eight of the order. The interior of the 
building did not reveal any of the studied and 
tasteful luxury, such as we had seen in the 
divan of the great Armenian patriarch. The 
long and gloomy parlour was worthy of belong- 
ing to the old castle of a feudal chieftain : and 
the narrow, massive windows, wainscoted walls, 
and scanty number of chairs, on which the sun 
cast a dubious and cheerless light, were in cha- 
racter with the size and form of the apartment. 
Refreshments were brought by one of the 
friars ; and we sat down on the dusty and half 
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cleaned seats, for the goddess of cleanliness had 
no worship here. Evil and rival passions were 
as rife within the walls as in the world without; 
for the situation of Superior was now vacant ; 
the father who filled that dignity being lately 
dead, and it was not yet certain who was to 
succeed him. 

Yet it was difficult to discover from what 
fountains of this world they could drink with 
joy or avidity. Each tender passion and feeling 
was . withered : even the ties of relationship 
could have little force, for the monks had long 
ago quitted their native lands of Spain and 
Italy, to which they were never likely to return: 
and woman^s voice and look of love would come 
as strangely here, as to the joyless Crusoe in 
his lone isle of Fernandez. 



o 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE WILDERNESS. — PILGRIMS TO THE 

HOLY LAND. 

Our second view of the wilderness, as it is 
called, was on a very sultry and cloudless day. 
The eminence that overlooked it was stony and 
barren, and the scene was sad and silent. 

In wandering over the valley, the stranger 
often finds himself, amidst its jutting rocks and 
winding?, shut out utterly from all human eye 
and sound. Above him rise the lofty and rocky 
precipices, thinly sprinkled with trees and foliage 
on one side, while on the other all is barren : 
the stream dashes along with a loud sound at 
his feet, and beyond is the blue sweep of the 
sea, spreading far as the eye can reach. And 
those who have travelled through this land have 
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often proved that there are few sounds or sights 
more welcome than these; and so were they 
felt of old. The prophecy, " that the desert 
shall rejoice, and become as a pool ; and where 
dragons lay, shall be reeds and rushes,'^ conveys 
few ideas of beauty and luxury, save in a thirsty 
soil. 

Even when one of the Judges of Israel gave 
his fair daughter Achsah as the prize of valour, 
hsr last request, when going to her victor hus- 
band, was for a blessing, — " give me also springs 
of water.*" Perhaps the rarity of this luxury 
makes the rapid and solitary stream that rushes 
down this wilderness, doubly welcome. 

The peaceful monks, the poor and indolent 
Christians, or the wilder Arabs, gave no dis- 
turbance to the stillness of the place ; yet was 
it strange to see the turbaned, swarthy figures 
of the followers of the Prophet moving up and 
down, or even kneeling in earnest prayer on the 
rude soil, in bitter enmity to that Cross, whose 
coming and whose glory was here first pro- 
claimed. 

An Arab village stands on the opposite side 

() 2 
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of the valley, just at the foot of the declivities. 
At this time, the place was frequented by a 
great number of pilgrims, who wandered up 
and down through every part, as their fancy or 
enthusiasm dictated. These men were of every 
nation in Europe : the long sticks, the humble 
garb, and the girdle, marked the natives of the 
West ; while the robe or tunic, light turban, 
and darker complexion, distinguished those of 
the East. Hither they came, some of them 
with their wives, on this weary pilgrimage of 
months in duration ; and pale, worn, and har- 
rassed, gazed around with an ardour, as if these 
scenes repaid them a thousand fold for all they 
had suffered. 

And they were repaid:— call it an illusion; 
yet it was a splendid and a happy one ; and hard 
must be the heart that would have taken ii 
away. It was impossible to look unmoved on 
these men, of all characters and of all hearts ; 
many of them, no doubt, stained with crimes of 
no common dye, yet all of them feeling, or fan- 
eying they felt, that the stem grasp of the 
world, which had hitherto dragged them cap- 
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tive, was loosening, and that its sweet but fatal 
voice was now dying on their ears. Some of 
them stood still, or sat on the side of the decli- 
vity, in which it is said th.Q first herald of 
Christianity dwelt. 

On the left are the remains of the house of 
Zacharias, and higher up the hill, that of the 
sepulchre of Elizabeth. The excited spirits of 
the pilgrims were well sustained in such a place. 
It was sweet to drink of the stream that ran 
through the valley, the same, probably, that 
had watered it in the days -of our Saviour, for 
Nature knows little change in this land. 

The demeanour of the pilgrims often differed 
not a little ; the Asiatics, at least the Armeni- 
ans and Syrians, looked more carelessly and in- 
dolently round ; but the Italian and the Spa- 
niard would sometimes gaze ardently and linger 
long : for faith, to men who travelled so far and 
perilously, with no other object and desire than 
to partake of the sanctity that hovers round 
these spots, was a real blessing. Many of them 
die here every year, in consequence of their 
fatigues and of the climate. Whatever property 
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they leave, (and some of them are very wealthy,) 
is instantly seized by the people around them, 
and they are buried without a friend to weep 
over their graves, or to tell, by the simplest in- 
scription, who lies beneath. By the faltering 
steps and pallid looks of some, it was evident 
they would never more see their native land. 

Even the Arab tenants of the opposite vil- 
lage would not have hesitated to assassinate a 
rich pilgrim, had they found him in some solitary 
nook or sequestered dell. This hamlet, as we 
drew nearer to it, was a strange contrast with 
every object around. Imagine a group of low, 
flat cottages, placed on the slanting face of the 
hill ; the dark, turbaned inhabitants, with long, 
dirty white cloaks and sandals, and wild looks, 
gazing silently beside their coarse clay walls, 
as if they watched an opportunity to pounce 
upon the devotees, like one of the eagles on the 
summits above them, on the flocks that fed be- 
low. The women and children looked forth 
eagerly from their doors, as the former, even 
in this solitude, cared not to be seen more 
openly, at least without their veils. 
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This little hamlet of the Prophet's followers, 
in the very heart of this hallowed vale, was a 
curious spectacle. What to them was the 
stream, the grotto, even the stone on which the 
Baptist stood when he preached, and over 
which many a pilgrim still bends and weeps ? 
All this must have seemed nearly as absurd in 
their eyes, as the veneration paid to the sacred 
stone of the Caaba at Mecca would appear to 
a Christian. 

The interior of their dwellings was mean and 
wretched : the earthen floor and seats that ran 
round the walls, to serve as a rude divan ; the 
fire-place in the middle of the apartment ; the 
dirty and squalid looks of the inmates, testified 
that the place was a desert to them, however 
well it might fare with the devoted monks 
within the massive walls of the monastery at a 
few miles distance. 

Had this hamlet been a receptacle of lepers, 
it could not be more carefully shunned by the 
pilgrims than it was at present ; had their 
wandering step crossed the threshold, it is 
doubtful if the cup of coffee and the pipe, 
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which we invariably found in the, .humblest 
dwelling, would have been extended 'to the 
parched lip : the scalloped shell, the tall staff, 
the sandals, and the girdle, would have been sur- 
veyed with contempt ; and few of the gold 
mahmoudies or zequins, were such things 
shrouded beneath, would have gone forth into 
the wUderness again. 

It has sometimes been amusing to observe 
the perfect difiereixce of reception and weLcaoje 
bestowed upon the various pilgrims of so many 
nations : the fathers have a lynx eye, or rather 
an intuitive perception, that seldom fails^ re- 
specting the wealth and station of the zealous 
wanderers who come under their roof. It can- 
not be any splendour of garb or ornament^ for 
the rich Armenian is habited as humbly and 
penitently as the poorest zealot. The choicest 
chambers, spread with fine and soft carpets, 
with divans all round the walls, are the portion 
of the men who have left goodly houses and 
possessions at home, to come and humble them- 
selves in the dust, and to buy up with excessive 
zeal, precious relics, delightful mementos of 
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hcdi^r and now illustrious days. It is sur- 
prising with whatfruitfulness and rapidity these 
things start up into life, or come forth from 
their ancient hiding-places, or are discovered 
only to the prayers or dreams of some brother 
more devoted than the rest. The gold flows 
rapidly, the wealthy pilgrim cares not to spare 
his pelf, but scatters it right and left with a 
generous hand. In the Armenian convent, the 
richest, the most worldly and luxurious of any 
in the city, the poor and dependent are dis- 
posed of beneath open sheds in the courts. But 
luxury is not spared to those whose riches have 
not availed to stifle the whispers of conscience. 
They are honoured with personal visits from 
the great patriarch ; their tables are profusely 
supplied ; and, save the habit of penitence and 
lowliness, small is the sacrifice that bids the 
past career of guilt press gently on the soul. 

While we were in the city, a wealthy mer- 
chant was taken ill in this convent, and soon 
found himself approaching his last hour. It 
was a bitter thing, no doubt, to think that no 
relative or friend was near to close his eyes ; no 
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wife or child to whisper sounds of consolation 
and love, and cheer his passage to a darker 
scene. He bore it with fortitude, however, and 
with the calmness, in which an Asiatic generally 
excels, in this trying moment, the native of a 
colder clime. His bedside was not forsaken : if 
sights and sounds of religion could avail any 
thing, the fathers seldom left him alone. It 
would have been cruel to leave so zealous and 
affluent a pilgrim to battle alone with his last 
enemy ; the brethren of every rank aiid stand- 
ing looked in his face with sympathy and kind- 
ness : at each moment the scrutinizing glance 
of their eye fell on the countenance of the dying 
merchant ; then they turned their cowls aaide, 
and spoke apart, and many a sigh and groan 
passed at intervals through the apartment. 
The man looked from his couch at times, as if 
he sought the hand or eye of a fairer comforter, 
whom he had known in the hours of health in 
his own land. His dying bed, with all this 
parade and profession, was in truth a stern and 
a desolate one : the cold figures of the fathers, 
their full eyes and faces, where love or heartfelt 
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friendship never dwelt ; the very tone of their 
voices repelled the fluttering spirit, and bade 
it, in its helplessness, not cling to them for 
succour. At last, however, superstition whis- 
pered that they might open to him, perchance, 
the gates of immortality, — they could close geul- 
ly, beautifully, kindly, the gates of this world 
on his soul. Some of his fellow pilgrims came 
* to see him, but, save that they were emba1*ked 
in the same cause, they were all strangers. The 
vials of consolation were in truth poured forth 
in every form : the shortness of the passage 
through the wilderness of the world ; the amaz- 
ing eflicacy of the pilgrimage he had under- 
taken, though it cost him his life ; the hushed 
accent of the Superior^ who was more chary of 
his promises and counsels ; and then the sono- 
rous, conspicuous nasal twang, peculiar to the 
Armenian fraternity, rung round his bed like 
the heavy din of battle on the ears of the dying 
soldier. 

There could scarcely be a more just and 
striking comment on what poets have sung, and 
what every man has felt, in every land, that 
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there is no comforter like his own distant 
home, and the dear and kindred spirit that 
dwells there ! " You have lived beneath my 
roof,^^ said an exiled Syrian to me, amidst 
the wilds of Lebanon, while his eye spailded 
with the memory of former pleasure ; ** in 
what state is my loved home now in, in which 
I lived so peacefully till the Turk drove me 
forth !"" So felt the Georgian, no doubt, in his 
small Oriental chamber of luxuiy, .with the 
most obsequious attention given to his slightest 
wish ; symbols and relics, and saintly men, 
some of them no doubt sincere, striving to arm 
and prepare him for the last passage, from 
which, in the prime of life as he was, he would 
willingly have recoiled. The only one who 
showed true kindliness of feeling, was the do- 
mestic of the merchant. He seldom quitted 
his bedside, paid scarcely any attention to 
priest, friar, or pilgrim, who entered the apart- 
ment, but seemed to be wholly wrapped up in 
the situation of his master. He was a thin, 
spare shadow of a man, with a pale, eager 
countenance. 
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They had come from knne part of Georgia, 
where the ii^erchant lived in considerable afflu- 
ence, an4 had left th^rd a wife and child, from 
whom he had partefd with great reluttance, to 
undertake this, his first pilgrimage. Mingled 
with his concern for his ihaster, there was no 
doubt a degree of selfishness. The thought of 
being left alone, and destitute, in the nttidst of 
the holy city, at such an immense distance from 
his home, was any thing but consoling ; irnd he 
looked with the greatest hatred on the monks, 
who, in his eye, were no better thati harpies 
about to pounce on their prey. He promised 
to go back instantly, as soon as his master 
should be no more, and tell his family and 
relations all about his fate, and how he died in 
the odour of sanctity, in the very walls of the 
holy city, — apromise that he subsequently found 
very difficult to fulfil. 

Scarcely was the body cold, ere an inventory 
was taken of the merchant's worldly substance. 
It was not to be imagined that the sympathy, 
the sighs, the prayers, the relics, were all 
lavished upon credit, or out of pure beneficence. 
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had Tidted a few days before. It stood at the 
foot of the mountain, on whose summit was the 
ancient city of Tekoa, a noble site, that slopes 
by a short descent into a rich plain on the 
other side, while on this, high and naked pre- 
cipices descend abruptly. The plain was: co- 
vered with corn-fields, and afforded good pas-^ 
ture for flocks : in the rocks around sae several 
excavations, made evidently by the hand of 
man, for storehouses or habitations pf the way- 
farer, or the shepherd ; but no fragments^ of 
buildings remain. A church was built here 
many centuries ago, but shared the fate of 
every edifice of this kind : the monasteries have 
braved every effort of time, or of the Saracen, 
and in more than one instance, a thousand or 
fourteen hundred years have not mouldered 
their walls ; but the churches have all disap- 
peared. Several fragments of pillars still exist 
of that raised near Tekoa ; less entire or pic- 
turesque than the shattered walls and arches 
of a similar edifice on the summit of Tabor, 
that are half shrouded in rich and deep foliage : 
here there is nothing but barrenness. The 
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glen far beneath, into which the heights descend, 
is, however, remarkably fruitful, and this fruit- 
fulness was the more welcome, on account of 
the sterility that spread on every side— it was 
full of vines, fig-trees, and com, and a clear 
rivulet ran amidst its fields. 

Amidst these scenes of alternate sublimity 
and softness, the prophet Amos is said to have 
lived " among the herdsmen of Tekoa,'' and 
.tended the flocks of his master. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DESOLATION OP PALESTINE. — VILLAGE QP 
EMMAUS. — MASSACRE OP THE MAMB- 
LUKES. 

On our return from the capital to the sea- 
coast, we took a more open andcircuitous route, 
which, though of greater extent, promised to 
embrace objects of higher interest. It was past 
mid-day when we set out, for the last time, 
from the walls ; more than once pausing in the 
rocky path to linger over a scene that we were 
never more to behold, except with the eye of 
the mind. The sun rested fiercely on the mas- 
sive walls and tower — the glittering mosque^— 
the heavy churches, and mean, ruinous dwell- 
ings. These spoke no language to the heart ; 
but the silent and sultry hills, and lone, wasted 
valleys, seemed to appeal to Heaven against the 
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obduracy of man, that had drawn down its 
withering hand on them. > . r^-^ 

The scanty grove on the brow of Olivet was 
unstirred by the faintest breeze: the grey and 
ancient rocks of the glens cast their shadows on 
the thin verdure at their feet, its only shelter: 
the beds of the narrow torrents were noiseless 
and dry, for no rain had lately fallen : no foot 
of the passenger or spoiler was heard around at 
this sultry hour. The monuments of kings, pro- 
phets, and martyrs, that stood thickly there, 
and the gloomy and open sepulchres with which 
the hill-sides were pierced, alone attested that 
amidst this stillness slept a doomed and mighty 
nation. On vale or hill no glory can ever come 
again : no excellency or loveliness spring out of 
their dried and burning soil : the demon, that 
sealed. the fierce and fated spirit of the people, 
has spread his wing over the earth, and Nature 
has perished, while man was driven forth, with 
the curse of Cain on his heart. 

But he is to come again and restore Ms 
fallen country ! So say the believers in that 
fond delusion of the millennium of the land 

p2 
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of promise : the return of the Jews in sincere, 
eager, believing crowds, casting the pride of 
their ancient dispensation prostrate at the foot 
of the cross. The human spirit must not only 
be utterly changed, but the waters of Liethe 
drunk to the dregs ere this can be; ere the 
Israelite can plough the soil, and raise altars, 
and sing praises, and lead his children to Cavalry 
with tears of joy. 

And will the land be one of more attraction 
then ? In Palestine, there is not, and should 
not be, any medium between the summit of 
glory, and the wildness and sublimity of de^ 
spair. Take away its desolation, and you take 
from it the chief charm : he whose steps have 
wandered there, will remember how dear was 
that sadness and loneliness; how awfully on 
the queen of the wilderness, sat her unchanged 
and eternal mourning. 

The way, though barren, was very agreeable : 
in a few miles we passed into a more bold and 
hilly path, at whose side were many trees; 
but it was perfectly lonely; not a hut or tent 
within view for some hours, or a single passen- 



I 
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ger. The evening was beautiful, and the still- 
ness around unbroken by the shepherd's song. 
This was the way that led to the village of 
Emmaus, within view of which we soon after 
passed : it is a wild and romantic path, and 
finely suited to the deeply excited thoughts 
and converse that occupied the two disciples, 
as they walked there on that memorable day. 
The mean and trifling village, all that now 
exists of Emmaus, stands on an eminence, in 
the midst of hills. The people who live here are 
poor and wretched ; they are chiefly Christians. 
So celebrated a spot could not fail to have a 
church erected in it: there are some ruined 
houses around, and grey, roofless walls, which 
prove the place to have been more considerable 
formerly. There is no cherished relic in the 
place, no venerated home or chamber of former 
sanctity. A priest resides here among his poor 
flock, to do the duties of the church ; and at 
Easter these are not few or easy. 

The pastor and his little flock gathered to- 
gether in this mountain place, in so large a 
church as that of Emmaus, cannot offer a very 
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inspiriDg scene; and the genuine feelings of 
piety can alone render it a happy one. The 
despised and oppressed tenants of the solitary 
hamlet, in the midst of a bare and desolate scene, 
faintly lift their accents of praise' within the 
grey and ancient walls: the stranger^s eye 
kindles at the romance of the scene, and his 
thoughts conjure up a thousand brilliant asso- 
ciations. But if he looks closer, he will discover 
that the pressure of poverty and loneliness is 
too hard for enthusiasm : the pallid features, 
the dejected look, and the earnest attention to 
a few poor ceremonies, prove that the spirit is 
bowed, and its light and power utterly sunk. 
Was the same enlightened and devoted love of 
their faith cherished by these mountain Chris- 
tians, as by those of the hills of Scotland, when 
they were driven to worship amidst rocks, glens, 
and solitary places, the stranger's steps would 
gladly linger there, rather than turn with pity 
from the degrading picture of human nature. 

It was evening ere we passed over the large 
and fertile plain of Ramla : the lights from some 
scattered Arab tents were visible amidst the 
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gathering twilight; we soon after entered the 
town. Our reception this time was very dif- 
ferent ; we had not again to seek a night's 
lodging in the bazaar, for the surly Superior 
had received a severe rebuke for his conduct 
from the convent at Jerusalem. The next 
morning, the governor sent to request to see 
us. Ob entmng his dwelling, which was hand- 
somely furnished, we experienced a very kind 
reception. He ordered coffee, pipes, and re- 
freshments, to be set before us ; and we spent 
some time in his divan very agreeably. He 
was one of the finest young men we had ever 
seen ; with the fair, fresh-coloured complexion, 
and beautiful features of a Georgian. This 
was accounted for, when he told us he had been 
one of the Mamelukes at Cairo, during the 
time of their prosperity, before the celebrated 
massacre of the Beys, by Mahmoud Ali. He 
had been attached to the suite of the most 
powerful of those unfortunate chiefs, by whom 
he had been purchased when a boy, and brought 
up with all the kindness of a parent. Taken 
early from his native land, either by purchase 
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from his parents or the spoiler's hand, he re- 
tainad little attachment to its soil. 

He told the tale of the murder of his patron, 
and his own flight from Cairo, with much feel- 
ing. The formidable power of the Beys being 
entirely broken by the death of the three hundfed 
chiefs, the Mamelukes instantly saw that Cairo 
was no longer a place for them ; and rushing 
from the city, they gained the rocky hills of 
Upper Egypt ; a distance of several days^ jour- 
ney. They were now reduced from a state of 
splendour and power to one of exile and destitu- 
tion; and their feelings, he said, were very 
bitter, when they assembled on their rocky 
domain, the resources of which were soon likely 
to be cut ofl^ by the rapid approach of Ibrahim, 
the P&cha's son, with a large body of infEUitry. 
Had they been united, this haughty cavalry, 
many thousands in number, might still have 
presented a resistless attitude to the young 
prince. The latter, aware of the difficulty of 
compelling these fierce squadrons to surrender, 
as well as the risk of attacking them in their 
strong position, resolved to employ treachery 
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again. Despair or infatuation must have seized 
the minds of the unhappy Mamelukes; but, 
deprived of their chiefs, they seemed to have 
rushed blindly into the snare. Ibrahim, whose 
troops were drawn up in the plain, proposed to 
negociate with them in the most amicable man- 
ner, and invited their leaders to an entertain- 
ment. Forgetful of the bloody and treacherous 
massacre that had so recently destroyed their 
long-established power in Egypt, the Mame- 
lukes descended from their position into the 
plain, trusting to Ibrahim^s promises. Tliey 
were dressed with their wonted • splendour, 
though somewhat faded by adversity ; their 
rich arms glittering in the sun; the most im- 
posing body of cavalry existing, though sadly 
diminished in number. 

The young prince, who had well matured 
his cruel design, received them with smiles and 
courtesy ; and while engaging their leaders in 
conversation on the proposed treaty of amnesty, 
ere they partook of the entertainment that was 
to seal their friendship, he caused his numerous 
troops, by degrees, to surround on every side tlie 
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unguarded Mamelukes, and then gave the 
signal to fall on them. The young Georgian 
described the scene of confusion and slaughter 
that ensued, accompanying his narrative with 
lively and graceful gestures ; he saw his asso- 
ciates fall fast and thickly around him; the 
few remaining leaders were first singled out 
and fell almost before they had time to draw. 
the sabre. The confusion then became hope- 
less : the gallant and skilful cavalry, that had 
cost Desaix so much trouble, and cut his 
squadron of horse to pieces, were stricken down 
as mercilessly as their haughty Beys had been 
a few months before beneath Mahmoud^s eye. 
Exposed to a ceaseless fire, and inclosed by 
overpowering numbers, they made but a faint 
defence : the Georgian, with a few of the most 
desperate, succeeded in opening his way through 
Ibrahim'^s infantry, and, without a wound, gained 
the open plain, while the work of slaughter still 
went on within the circle of infantry ; and the 
cries and shrieks of those who still survived and 
fought on in despair, followed their flight, ass 
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they fled to the mountains they had so rashly 
left. 

Safe from the pursuit of the enemy'*s infantry, 
they checked their speed on gaining the rocky 
declivities, and turned to look back on the plain 
where their dominion haif received its final 
blow. They saw the day sink on the scene of 
treachery, and Ibrahim^s banners float over the 
promiscuous heaps that were now stretched 
there ; while the heads of the slain were cut off'', 
and piled in pyramids around, to be sent as a 
sweet ofiPering to his father. 

The distresses which the poor fugitives un- 
derwent were very great : proscribed from all 
intercourse with the towns and villages under 
the Pacha's power, they were often exposed to 
the attacks of famine. The wild and rugged 
hills, that bound the deserts on each side, were 
their only place of safety ; and the caverns their 
resting-place. The soldiers of Ibrahim ha- 
rassed them as far as lay in their power, but 
they were now too few and powerless to cause 
any uneasiness to the treacherous chief. 
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The greater part of the survivors bent their 
way to Dongala, where they were safe from 
pursuit ; but the miseries they subsequently 
underwent deeply atoned for all the violences 
they might have committed in the days of their 
pride. They quarrdled at last, it appears by 
subsequent accounts, with some of the tribes 
among whom they had sought refuge ; and in 
attempting to fly across the boundless deserts, in 
order to arrive at the northern coast, they were 
all murdered, except three or four miserable 
survivors, who were met with in the most abject 
plight. More fortunate than his associates, the 
young governor of Ramla refused to accompany 
their flight, and continued to wander about the 
wilds of Upper Egypt, changing his asylum 
from time to time. 

Wearied at last with this kind of life, he 
resolved to endeavour to quit the country ; and 
after many difficulties and dangers, succeeded 
in arriving on the coast. The world was all 
open to his adventurous spirit ; and by his fine 
person and bearing, and skill in martial exer- 
cises, he seemed just the man to carve his way 
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onwards to fortune. He took passage for the 
coast of Syria, and bent his way to Damascus : 
the Pacha of this city was a mild and humane 
man, who cared little for the disputes of Mah- 
moud and the rival chiefs, and willingly re- 
ceived the adventurer into his service. In this 
new field, the latter soon began to distinguish 
himself ; and though he might regret the more 
lawless and exciting career he had left behind, 
he served his new master with devotedness. In 
a country where interest, rank, and wealth, have 
less to do with a mon^s elevation than in any 
other part of the world, the exiled Mameluke 
rose, ere long, by his own merits, to an honour- 

• 

able situation. In the course of two years he was 
appointed Gt3vemor of Ramla, a higher rank than 
he had ever enjoyed in Egypt : it was at this 
time we saw him, and he appeared perfectly sa^ 
tisfied with his change of lot ; though it was 
easy to see, by the earnestness with which he 
spoke of his Egyptian career, and by the flash- 
ing of his blue eye, that he would gladly be 
once more with his Mameluke associates. His 
post was a very easy and tranquil one ; for the 
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town was unwalled, and no enemy^s foot ever 
came nigh. 

When our interview was ended, he bade lis 
a polite and friendly adieu, with offers of any 
services he could render us : the highest service 
had been the interesting interview with this gal- 
lant and adventurous young man. He quickly 
after mounted a splendid Arabian charger, and, 
attended by his officers, rode without the town 
to amuse himself with the game of throwing 
the jerrid. This was his daily morning pastime 
and exercise, and he excelled in it greatly, being 
an admirable horseman ; and again and again 
his jerrid struck his flying officers, whom, con- 
scious of his skill, he seemed to delight in baf- 
fling and anno3dng ; some of the blows must 
have been rather severe. By turns they struck 
on the back, limbs, or turbaxi, and the jerrids 
that were cast at the chief fell harmless, being 
mostly caught in the air, or evaded. Their 
galloping, wheeling, and various evolutions on 
the plain of Rama, offered a beautiful sight. 
The Georgian Chief had, in truth, no cause to 
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complain of the frowns of fate; it was very 
certain, that scarcely one of the formidable 
Mamelukes, or their long descended Beys, had 
ever met, after their ruin, with the same good 
fortune as himself. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE APOSTATE. — CAMPAIGN IN SENNAAR. 

There is not a city, perhaps, in the wide 
extent of the Ottoman empire, a residence in 
which combines so many memorable and inte- 
resting resources as Cairo. It has little of the 
brilliant scenery and endless gardens of Con- 
stantinople : the desert (a wild extent of sand, 
broken by red, rocky hills,) approaches its walls 
on one side. At every step through its streets, 
or around its walls, you meet with ruinous 
buildings, or the confused remains of the an- 
cient city : the luxuries of the table also, the 
wines, the many delicacies of the city of the 
Sultan, are not found here ; the man who might 
wish to revel in Oriental voluptuousness, should 
not fix on the ** light of the Prophet's eye'' for 
his resting-place. The beauties of Armenia, 
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Circassia, and Greece, but scantily people its 
harems, and the ladies^ market is often a barren 
and dreary spectacle. 

But it is delighful to find oneself so near the 
vast remains of antiquity. In two hours^ ride, 
you reach the pyramids ; and the Nile is seen 
as far as the eye can follow it, from the flat ter- 
raced roofs of the city : then a few days^ sail, 
every hour of which is full of the highest inte- 
rest, lands the traveller amidst the ruins of 
many temples, which seem built for eternity, 
rather than for time. The concourse, too, of so 
many nations, differing from each in colour, 
language, and manners, is always striking^ ; it 
is interesting also to see a cafila of slaves from 
Dongola arrive after a journey of two months 
through burning deserts ; not of flat-faced and 
ugly negroes, but of young, well-formed Nu- 
bian and Berebber women, whose briUiant eyes 
and aquiline features look wasted and sunken, 
however, with their terrible journey. The 
long train of camels fill a whole street, as 
they proceed slowly and singly, each animal 
fastened by a cord to its follower, towards the 
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spacious market, or resting-place, where nu- 
merous apartments are assigned to the stran- 
gers. The stern and worn look of the Arab mas- 
ters attest the trouble and care it has cost them to 
bring their charge in safety : walking by the side 
of their camels, they eye their burdens with a 
searching and calculating look, as if computing 
how much the scorching wind by day, and the 
parching thirst, had depreciated their value; 
and the wearied slaves gazing curiously around 
them, seem to hail with joy their arrival at last 
at their place of rest. It is true, many a weary 
land lies for ever between this and their own 
home ; but it is singular with what gaiety, 
laughter, and recklessness, they bear their change 
of situation. This is far from being oppres- 
sive : an easy servitude, a kind and quiet home 
beneath the roof of some Turkish master, or 
perhaps a share in his affections and establish- 
ment, are not without attraction. 

We were acquainted with a Turkish mer- 
chant, who had purchased one of these women. 
This man lived in a good house, the apartments 
of which were spread with handsome carpets. 
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and his table was well and plentifully served : 
the latticed windows, placed near the ceiling, 
let in every cool and refreshing breeze that 
blew ; and the nights, during the worm season, 
he generally passed on the terraced roof. In 
this dwelling, his Dongola beauty had servants 
to wait on her, rich dresses to invest her swar- 
thy figure, and, what she prized most of all, a 
profusion of ornaments to adorn her ears, 
wrists, and ankles. With the true spirit of a 
woman, with whom the desire of being fine 
had conquered the love of home, of friends, 
parents, and all, she would shake her head, 
when asked if she longed to return to her wild 
home, where she roamed as free and almost as 
naked as the antelope of her deserts. At such 
times, her bright and cunning eye would 
glance on her bracelets and necklace, or on 
the apartment that was now her luxurious 
place of rest. 

Instances like these are by no means rare : 
but Oriental slavery, and that of the West In- 
dies, is widely difierent. It so happened that 
this Turk had another companion, a youthful 
Georgian, whom he treated with more honour 
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than the Nubian, and seemed to be in no 
small degree imder her government; for he 
was past forty, and the lady was not more 
than twenty. Female dominion is seldom 
strongly felt in Turkey till youth and middle 
age, on the part of the man, begin to decline 
into the vale of years. The Mussulman is 
rarely conscious of the beauty of consistency 
as to age, companionship, and feeling; and is 
not of opinion that a wife who has grown 
elderly and faded and experienced by his side, 
is the best associate to continue with him to the 
end. On the contrary, when his wife declines, 
he looks for the youngest woman that money 
can purchase ; and money can do every thing 
here. With exquisite bitterness of heart does 
the attached and faded wife see a haughty girl 
from Persia, or the Caucasus, introduced into 
the harem ; the rule of which is, however, con- 
tinued in her hands ; and the Mussulman, the 
proudest of human beings, and one who, more 
than any other, looks down on the moral quali- 
ties of woman, yields himself, ere long, a willing 
captive to all the caprices and wayward tem-^ 
pers of a silly, insipid girl. 
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It was easy to perceive that our Turkish 
merchant, a fine-looking and high-spirited being, 
who had earned some of his wealth in daring 
enterprises, was entirely subjected to the chains 
of the Georgian. But fifteen years or less would 
probably be the extent of her reign, and then, 
her lord, stricken in years, and treble the age 
of his haughty mistress, even at seventy, would 
look around, direct his faltering steps at times 
to the market for white ladies, as it is called, 
and choose to himself a still more blooming 
mate. 

If the concourse of the natives of the East 
often arrests the stranger'^s eye at the capital, 
the motley and various appearance of the Eu- 
ropeans is little less strange ; adventurers from 
every land swarm here, and they are congre- 
gated together in what is called the Frank 
quarter. Some keep c(^ee-houses ; others ap- 
ply to different trades ; a few are employed by 
the Pacha: but very many among them pre- 
sent a squalid and destitute appearance; men, 
who came to the country with sanguine and ill- 
founded hopes, which they soon find utterly 
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blasted. Germans, Spaniards, and Scotchmen, 
are seen lounging carelessly and recklessly in 
the sultry streets. 

Among these characters there was an indi- 
vidual whose history presented a just and 
striking picture of the waywardness of the hu- 
man heart : he was an American, the son of a 
wealthy merchant, a man of great shrewdness 
and talent, and scarcely thirty years of age. 
In his own country beyond the Atlantic, he had 
read Oriental travels, and dreamed of the won- 
ders of the East, till his imagination was fired 
with a desire to explore them. There was ano- 
ther motive, more powerful than curiosity, name- 
ly, the wish to enjoy the pleasures and luxuries 
to be found there, which he pictured as exqui- 
site ; and to accomplish this, he was willing, as 
the event proved, to sacrifice every lionourable 
feeling. He left his home and family, took 
passage for a port in France, and from thence 
sailed for Alexandria. Landed in the country, 
he justly thought, that, in order to realise his 
plans to the full, it was better to proceed in- 
stantly to the capital. He came to Cairo, and 
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looked with rapture at the glittering, scenes and 
dresses, and perfect novelty of every thing 
around him. But woman was a sealed and 
hidden thing: he might wander for ever 
through the long and close streets, or around 
the ancient walls: the bright eyes he saw 
gleaming behind the latticed windows were not 
for him ; and the gay tales of the story-tellers 
in the coffee-houses, only added fiiel to his 
intense curiosity. He resolved, therefore, to 
embrace the turban, for this was necessary in 
order to further his plans. He made known 
his intention, and was willingly, though not 
warmly, received by the Moslems as a con- 
vert. The Mufti and his assistants came to 
his apartment ; the various ceremonies were 
afterwards gone through, and the self-deluded 
American found himself a believer in the 
Prophet in the midst of Cairo. There was a 
deep and proud pleasure for many days in 
walking through the streets, visiting the ba- 
zaars and houses of resort in his new and 
splendid dress ;"' or in sitting for hours in the 
coffee-houses, or beneath the large spreading 
trees on the banks of the Nile, amidst a circle 
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of Orientals, smoking his pipe, sipping coffee, 
and imitating the caUn and dignified manners 
of his new associates. This excitement of feeling 
was, however, not all sensual ; as a man of talent 
and education, he could not but gaze, with the 
deepest interest, on the Nile rolling slowly at 
his feet, and the noble vestiges of former days 
ever present to his eye : he was now a denizen 
of the land. 

Thus was conscience lulled asleep, and it 
was long ere it woke, like a spectre, and would 
not depart. There were many novelties too, 
many agreeable things attendant on this change 
of faith ; he was invited by some of the Turks 
to their houses, and as he was already able to 
converse, in some degree, in the Arabic lan- 
guage, which he afterwards acquired rapidly, 
they were highly pleased with his various and 
instructive conversation. There were parties 
into the vicinity also, to the other side of the 
Nile, where the day was passed in indolent en- 
joyment, and they did not return to the city 
till night had set in. 

But his money began to fail, a circumstance 
that soon put a stop to this pleasant and 
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thoughtless career. Before leaving America, 
he had devoted his attention, with some success^ 
to military studies, and he now offered his 
services to the Pacha, who appointed him an 
officer of engineers, for which post he was said 
to be well qualified. It was probable that he 
expected the Turks would do something highly 
beneficial for him, and use their efforts to pro- 
cure for the new convert an advantageous situa^ 
tion, or dispense a few of their good things to 
him in some way or other. But he was egre- 
giously mistaken ; not an Osmanli offered him a 
para ; they had no objection to see the turban 
on his head ; but as to advancing or enriching 
him, with any trouble or cost to themselves, 
their zeal for the Prophet did not carry them so 
far. Had he been in absolute poverty, there 
is no doubt but this kind-hearted people would 
have relieved him as liberally as one of their 
own nation, and supplied his wants for a time, 
with as much good-will as they now offered 
their silk tobacco pouches and enamelled pipes 
in the coffee-houses. 

Unfortunately for his enjoyments, the expe- 
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dition to Sennaar soon after set out, and he was 
ordered to join the army destined for the con- 
quest of that country, under Ismael, the eldest 
son of the Pacha. This force marched slowly 
over the vast- extent of country that intervened, 
along the shores of the river, or was more often 
embarked in numerous boats on the Nile. We 
saw, on our return from Upper Egypt, a di- 
vision on its way to join this army : it was en- 
camped on a flat plain, close to the water''s 
edge, its white and green tents pitched amidst 
the palm-trees, and the troops carelessly seated 
in groups at the tent doors, or lounging care- 
lessly along the banks. It was a beautiful 
sight ; the evening sun darted its brilliant and 
level rays through the palm groves, on the 
glittering arms and various dresses. Close to 
the water were several groups engaged in their 
evening devotions, kneeling side by side, their 
attitude and looks presenting a singular contrast 
to their martial array. The solemnity of this 
scene was rendered more striking . by the utter 
solitude that spread around the wide desert plain, 
and by the naked masses of rock that rose be- 
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yond the silent wastes of sand that spread od 
the opposite side of the river. Had the shouts, 
the sports, and the gaiety of a European army, 
on the same spot, amused the eye and ear, the 
eflFect would have been entirely diflFerent : but 
this silent army, as it might be called, the low 
hum of voices, the stifled sounds of sincere and 
deep devotion, the uplifted eyes, and the lovely 
day that was now closing on all, rendered the 
scene most impressive. 

Why does every religious exercise assume so 
sublime an appearance in the wilderness and 
the solitary places ? seldom is the mind so im- 
pressed with the sense of invisible things in a 
spacious, populous, or splendid place of wor- 
ship, where there are the sounds of music, and 
all the aids of eloquence, as in wild spots, where 
the Osmanli kneels alone, or with his compa- 
nions beside him. Often were we struck with 
this humble but memorable sight ; and well did 
the prophet of Mecca know human nature and 
his countrymen, when he commanded them, 
in all their wanderings, never to omit their 
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stated devotions, however remote or dreary 
the place might be. 

Often, when traversing the wastes round Sinai 
and Paran, did the idea of the ancient Israelites 
come before our minds, as they stood at their 
tent doors, and listened to the words of the 
Highest, amidst the deep silence and stem 
scenery of those eternal deserts; or, when 
marching through the wild glens or sandy 
oceans, each tribe marshalled apart, and each 
eye of the countless multitude fixed on the pillar 
of fire, in which was their Almighty protector 
and friend. St. Augustine might, with more 
taste, have made either of these sights one of 
his three wishes, than that of Paul preaching 
at Athens, or Solomon dedicating the temple. 

To return to the expedition to Sennaar. — 
After a long and persevering march of some 
months, the army of Ismael entered on its ca- 
reer of conquest and spoil— of battle it could 
hardly be called, for the wild natives, though 
they fought desperately, could ofler no formi- 
dable defence against their invaders. The re- 
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n^ade, ere he arrived at Sennaar, had enjoyed 
the highest pleasure in exploring the course of 
the Nile^ far beyond the cataracts. Few tra- 
vellers had ever had the facilities of ascending 
the river to such a distance ; and as he was at- 
tached to the division that proceeded in barks 
the greater part of the way, he watched, with 
intense curiosity, the course and wmdings of 
the stream, the remote ruins that were still 
found at long intervals, and the various tribes 
of natives among whom the course of the 
Eg}r}rtian army was that of the pestil^ice. 
When the troops entered on active operations, 
tlie scene was altered ; the slow and measured 
pn^gDCSS up the stream was exchanged for the 
painful advance through burning deserts. In 
several engagements that took place, the dkill 
of the artillerist was called into action, and 
drew forth the praises of Ismael, who had suc- 
ceeded in bringing several field-pieces in boats 
up the river. But the former soon saw it was 
a service in which little glcM'y, or plunder, or 
promotion, was to be gained. The ears of the 
slain barbarians were shipped and sent down to 
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Cairo, to the number of thousands, as presents 
to his father, accompanied \vith news of his 
victories. But in these far and interminable 
deserts, the American found he was a lonely 
and neglected man; his constitution began to 
sink beneath the severe heats and the active 
duties of his situation. The fierce and iroii sky 
was without a cloud; a want of water several 
times prevailed in the camp ; and even the 
Turks iand Albanians began to drop around 
him; the latter troops, unable to withstand 
the heats, died fast. His eyes became dread* 
fully inflamed by the constant glare of the sun ; 
but as he was the only officer who understood 
the management of the guns, his services weca* 
constantly in requisition, suid no respite was 
allowed him. Great strength of constitution 
alone could have enabled him to support this 
harassing service in such a climate. Every 
charm of Orientalism had now taken flight ; no 
sensual or imaginary pleasure dwelt within the 
precincts of IsmaeFs camp ; the same hot air 
and parched soil awaited him every day, and 
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at night he returned, wearied and dejected, to 
his tent. 

It was then that he looked back to his native 
home and country with the deepest regret : that 
home must have been one of kindness and 
affluence, for he was an only son, and his father 
was a wealthy merchant. He had one com- 
panion in misfortune; a comforter he could 
hardly be called. This was a renegade Scotch- 
man, who often afterwards came to me for 
charity at Cairo. He had joined the army of 
Ismael as a common soldier, and bore the fa- 
tigues and privations of the campaign with un- 
flinching strength ; for he was a tall, raw-boned, 
and powerful man. These two men continually 
associated together, during the intervals of 
service, for they were alike disappointed and 
unhappy ; and being the only Europeans in the 
camp, it was a heartfelt pleasure to converse 
together in their tent at evening, on their past 
feelings and future hopes. Here they cursed 
deeply and mutually the true believers who 
were around them, for the veil began to fall 
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from their eyes, and the stern pressure of pre- 
sent sufiPering softened and broke the hardness 
of their hearts. In reproach and execration of 
the faith he had adopted, the Scotchman, how- 
ever, exceeded, for he was an ignorant and 
wicked man. Wilson, on the other hand, could 
not so soon shake off the predilections he had 
long cherished, and, through every adverse cir- 
cumstance, he still clung to the turban, and the 
hope of future eminence. 

But this could not last : his spirit and his 
health sunk fast, and every day saw the force 
advancing farther into the interior of Sennaar, 
for Ismael was flushed with his rapid conquests. 
Often at night, amid the pauses of his broken 
sleep, the apostate heard the wild cries in the 
distance, of the chased and despairing natives ; 
and in the frequent battles fought with the lat- 
ter, he saw with a pang, of which his seared 
heart was yet capable, the fearful slaughter 
made by his artillery among their helpless and 
crowded ranks. He could bear it no longer, 
and resolved, with the Scotchman, to fly from 
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the camp in the middle of the night, and eh* 
deavour to reach Egypt, through the intermix 
nable deserts that intervened. He had often 
applied to the young commander for his pay, 
which was now six months in arrears; they 
had long fared miserably^ and saw no alterna* 
tive but of entering on their flight with the 
small sum of money possessed by the American; 
which might amount to about fifty piaatres, for 
Ismael refused to advance him a para for his 
services, till the campaign was finished* In the 
middle of the night, mounting two camels, 
they left the camp without being observed, and 
striking into the depth of the deserts, travelled 
till morning, and the greater part of the follow- 
ing day, with scarcely a pause to rest them- 
selves. There was little danger, however, of 
their being pursued ; desertions were not rare 
from this adventurous army, and the troops 
were too much engaged with their operations, 
to think of pursuing two individuals into a 
boundless waste. 

The fugitives endured incredible hardships ; 
a draught of water and a handful of flour 
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was often their daily sustenance^ and the sand 
their only bed by night ; but the thoughts 
of reaching Cairo once more made them bear 
every thing with fortitude and cheerfulness. 
At last, after a journey of many weeks, to their 
inexpressible joy, they came to the rich banks 
of the Nile ; and taking boat, in a few day« 
saw the favourite city of the Prophet just 
before them. It seemed, to Wilson, after he 
had been a tenant of the deserts so long, a 
perfect paradise : his eye revelled cm the spec- 
tacle of crowded streets, shaded and luxurious 
dwellings, and cool bazaars : all the (harms of 
social life and feelings seemed to return with 
full flow on his heart; and if heaven, in its 
wrath, had given him the cup of bitterness to 
drink, this monjent seemed to repay him for 
all. He would sit in *the cofiee-houses the 
whole day long, scarcely knowing how to enjoy 
suiBciently the delicious indolence. 

He had a few acquaintance among the Eu- 
ropeans resident in the place, and from one of 
these he procured a small supply of money. 
Seeing that no notice was taken of his appear* 
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ance in the city, he resolved to present himself 
before Mahmoud Ali, who received him civilly 
enough, and took no notice of his flight from the 
camp, which Wilson declared that his utter ina- 
bility to support the burning heats alone compel- 
led him to take. The Pacha, however, absolutely 
refused to pay a single para of his six months 
arrears of pay, as he had left the army without 
orders ; but knowing the talents of his officer, 
he appointed him to a civil situation in one of 
the government departments, with a salary of 
thirty pounds a year, equivalent to about a 
hundred in England. He soon after received a 
remittance from America, and, his hopes and 
passions once more awakened and gratified, he 
again began to realise the luxuries of Islamism. 
To prove his attachment to it, and, at the same 
time, give a proof of his abilities, he wrote with 
great care and ingenuity, an exposition of the 
Koran, in order to set forth its beauties more 
luminously, and render it more acceptable and 
delightful to the European taste. The manu- 
script was placed in the hands of the English 
consul, during my residence there; he could 
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not help admiring it; and the apostate felt a 
vivid pride and satisfaction in this proof of his 
versatile talents, as well as in thus evincing to 
the world that his was not a weak and wavering 
spirit. 

It was at this time I one day visited him in 
his apartment, in the offices of the Pacha, where 
he was employed writing and transcribing the 
greater part of the day : there was evidently a 
struggle to conceal the poorness of the situation 
and its appurtenances; it certainly was un- 
worthy of his mind and ambition. The apart- 
ment was very plain and meanly furnished ; no 
court or adulation could ever be oflFered up 
within its walls ; a clerk, and that of a very 
middling grade, could never attract the notice 
or the step of the turbaned people who daily 
passed his door in their way to the chamber of 
the higher officers. He had hoped, and with 
some reason, that his exposition of the book of 
the Prophet would draw down some promotion 
on his head ; but this hope was not accom- 
plished, whether it was that the Turks suspect- 
ed his sincerity, or cared little for the comments 
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of a renegade Giaour on their Holy Book* 
The most cogent reason was perhaps, that the 
Pacha was a freethinker, and valued no man's 
religious opinions a straw: as long as they 
served him well, they might be Guebres, or 
worshippers of the grand Lama. 

The celebrated traveller Burckhardt, with 
whom Mahmoud was very fond of conversing, 
presented himself before him one day. ^^ Parr 
cha,^ he said, ^^ I want to go and see the Holy 
City, and pray at the Prophets tomb : give me 
your leave and firman for the journey.'''' 

*^You go to Mecca, and our blessed Pro- 
phefs tomb !^^ said the prince, ^^ that^s impossi* 
ble, Ibrahim," (the name by which he went in the 
East,) " you are not qualified ; you know what I 
mean ; nor do I think you are a true believer.^' 

" But I am, Pacha,''' was the reply. " You 
are mistaken, I assure you : I am qualified too, 
in every respect ; and as to belief, have no fears 
about that ; tell me any part of the Koran that 
I will not believe ?"*' 

" Go to the Holy City, go, Ibrahim,'' said the 
Pacha, laughing heartily ; " I was not aware 
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you were so holy a man. Do you think 1^11 vex 
myself \yith questions from the Koran ? go and 
see the Prophet^s tomb, and may it enlighten 
your eyes and comfort your heart.'' 

Wilson could not then have put forth his 
treatise under the eyes of a less grateful prince. 
He displayed an intimate knowledge of Oriental 
customs, habits, and feelings, on which he 
dwelt with vivacity, as well as eulogy. His ap- 
pearance still bore the marks of the painful and 
sultry expedition to Sennaar, for all his sufiPer- 
ings in which, he said, he was not likely to re. 
ceiVe a single para. It was January, and early 
in the morning, a small pot of charcoal was 
burning, even in Cairo, on the floor, that was 
partly covered by a coarse carpet. But the 
time of trial was now drawing near: month 
wore away after month, and no brighter pros- 
pect dawned on the American ; hope deferred, 
it is said, makes the heart sick : defeated ambi- 
tion, perhaps, makes it wretched, and poverty 
lays it utterly prostrate. So the proud rene- 
gade felt at last ; and beneath the united pres- 
sure of these emotions, felt the hardness of his 
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spirit give way, and bis Oriental visions melt 
like thin frost-work before an Egyptian sun. 

Wbat could be do? to wbat side could 
be turn ? the Pacha refused to prcmiote, or to 
notice him any further : the remittance he had 
received from home was all expended : he had 
not told bis family the fearful tale of his apos- 
tacy, and he dared not tell them: the Euro^ 
peans, most of them, looked cold on him. He 
had his salary, it is true, and it was sufficient 
for a decent support. But it was not for this 
he came to the East ; it was not for a mere 
maintenance he left his own land, where afflu- 
ence was habitual to him : it was to revel in a 
more glowing and luxurious state of existence ; 
it was to realize the bright and burning dreams 
of the senses and the fancy — these had all fled 
with the morning that now broke drearily 
on his view. They were never more than 
scantily, imperfectly enjoyed; and now that 
money, valued and prized by the Arab, the 
Turk, and the Syrian, more, if possible^ 
than by the Englishman, was gone — ^he might 
turn with anguish, like the prodigal son. 
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from the land he had sought, now changed 
to barrenness, and say, " Would that the 
good things of my father's house were now 
before me !*" 

In fine, he wished to become a Christian 
again ! the struggle in his heart must have 
been dreadful before he could bring it to this 
avowal ; but he did avow it, and that before 
the very face of those Christians to whom, but 
a few months before, he had exultingly pre- 
sented his exposition of the Koran. He con- 
fessed that he repented of what he had done ; 
that he wished the turban dashed from his 
brow, and the habiliments of his new faith 
given to the flames : that he longed to return to 
the bosom of that religion which he had denied, 
and acknowledge the Redeemer, whose cross 
he had publicly trampled on. This avowal 
created great and general surprise ; for he had 
not lightly bowed to the crescent : his apostacy 
had not been the result of weakness, of in- 
terest, or of fear — the motives which have, in 
most instances, moved ihe spirits of renegades : 
his had been fulfilled in willing and deliberate 
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obedience to the temptation of the senses, and 
had been thus for ably, daringly supported. 

There was a missionary at this time resident 
in Cairo, whose labours for the conversion of the 
Jews have given him a just celebrity ; he caught 
at these new-bom emotions of Wilson with rap- 
ture; took the New Testament daily to his 
apartment ; read to him, wept over him, and 
strove to confirm and strengthen his resolution. 
The apostate wept bitterly I the missionary saw 
in his tears the true signs of a convinced and 
penitent spirit. I did not think so. I perceived 
in them only the bitterness of blasted hope, and 
the deep sense of humiliation, in a proud spirit, 
wrung to the very core. There may have been, 
and no doubt there was, a sense of remorse 
mingled with his feelings. Conscience could not 
be silent in such an hour : she could not but 
bring Jbefore liim purer and happier days, when, 
with his attached family, he worshipped the God 
of his fathers — when the father, the mother, and 
the only son, placed their hope and trust in the 
same Lord and Redeemer : — and now the tur- 
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ban was on his brow ! To the heaven which 
they hoped for, he could not come! for his 
paradise, that of the Prophet, was to them as 
accursed as the regions of the lost. 

Yet with all these strong and contending 
emotions, had the Pacha at that moment ap- 
peared at the door of the chamber of confession, 
and bade his attendants clothe and arm bis offi- 
cer richly, as one whom " he delighted to ho- 
nour'^ and promote, the book of hope and pro- 
mise he held in his hand would have been 
closed for ever, or dashed contemptuously on 
the ground; and again Orientalism had been 
clasped to his soul. 

However, it was impossible to see a young, 
high-spirited, and talented man a prey to these 
distressing and penitent feelings, without feel- 
ing a sympathy in his situation ; and this sym- 
pathy was not inactive. The Consul interested 
himself in his favour; it would have been in- 
stant destruction to the apostate, had the 
Turks had any suspicion or knowledge of all 
this: the inevitable fate of the renegade who 
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16 discovered in the attempt to return to his 
former faith, is instant decapitation. There- 
fore it was necessary to keep it a profound 
secret. Wilson was impatient to depart ; and 
grew anxious, as he well might do, at his criti- 
cal situation : his expressions were full of com- 
punction and sincerity : the glowing pictures he 
had formerly drawn of Eastern enjoyments, and 
he could talk eloquently, were now exchanged 
for prospects of peace and hope, and a virtuous 
life, which he was resolved to lead as soon as he 
had once more made public profession of Chris- 
tianity. The Missionary listened, with the sim- 
plicity of a child, to each expression that fell 
from the apostate'^s lips : in his eyes, it was a 
glorious triumph over error and delusion. But 
the triumph, it is to be feared, is not yet com- 
pleted; and this singular man yet lingers in the 
regions of the East, in a part where his apos- 
tacy and return are not known. Distracted be- 
tween two warring systems and faiths; unable 
to shake oflF the glowing remembrance and 
sense of what he once enjoyed and still loves of 
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Orientalism ; unable, on the other hand, to lull 
an accusing conscience to rest, his state resembles 
that of the " first great apostate,'' who gazed 
with desire on tlie joys of the first tenants of 
Eden, yet felt the deep consciousness of a 
higher destiny, mingled with the bitter memory 
of past virtue. 

With no small diffictdty, and strict secrecy, 
measures were taken by the English Consul, 
with great kindness and generosity, for the 
escape of the penitent: it was necessary to 
manage matters with adroitness, as it was 
certain that his absence would soon be known. 
In the middle of a dark night, he was conveyed 
from the city, having clothed himself in a Eu- 
ropean dress, and doffing his Oriental garments 
with far greater zest than when he had first put 
them on. Having reached the banks of the 
Nile, he stepped on board a bark that waited, 
and sailed instantly for Alexandria, where he 
arrived in safety. He quickly afterwards set 
sail for a European land, and there, in a short 
time after his arrival, abjured his Turkish 
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faith in one of the churches, and embraced 
Christianity again. The turban was forsaken, 
and the anguished spirit was calmed ; but the 
veil still covered it, and shrouded its strong 
delusions. A few months after, he returned 
again to the East. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CAPTIVE BEDOUINS. — WANDERINGS OF THE 

ISRAELITES. 

A LESS kind fate than that of the apostate 
befef another character, of less acquirements, 
but, probably, of a better heart, whom we had 
too well known. About two years after our de- 
parture,- there appeared at Cairo, with a worse 
grace than when he moved along his native de- 
sert, Hassan, the chief of the Bedouins, who had 
held us captive in his desolate valley.* He was 
now brought in a prisoner, with several other 
Sheichs. They had, with their forces, attacked 
a caravan coming from Mocha to Cairo, and 
plundered it; and to revenge this violence, a 
body of troops had been sent against them by 
the Pacha. The caravan was rich, and very 

* See " Letters from the East," Second Edition, vol. i. 
p. 230. 

S 
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numerous, loaded iwth coffee and spices, and 
other articles, and composed of a large number 
of merchants and attendants. The Bedouins 
had obtained intelligence of the probable time 
of its passage, and Hassan leagued with some 
other chiefs to attack it on the way, for which 
end they resolved to combine their forces. It 
was not difficult to do this, in a country filled 
with rocks and ravines, and with so good a look- 
out as these men generally keep. Eager to 
seize every opportunity of plunder, the posi- 
tions in which they lived were yet so remote 
from the track of the few caravans that came, 
that they seldom met with a good chance of ob- 
taining any thing valuable. The present cara- 
van offered a rich booty, of which they had 
obtained accurate intelligence, by communica- 
tion, probably, with some of the Arabs of other 
tribes, who acted as guides ; and as spoil is the 
element of a Bedouin^s life, they waited the mo- 
ment with great anxiety and high-raised hopes. 
It was not anticipated that much resistance 
would be made, as the caravan, it was known, 
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was travelling with a weak guard, and the nu- 
merous attendants and guides, as well as their 
masters, were more likely to fly than to fight. 
As the assailants themselves, however, were by 
no means too brave, every precaution had been 
taken to ensure success, and make numbers 
answer the purpose of bravery. By day and 
night had the camel of the chief scoured the 
desert, to bear his master to the dwelling-places 
of other Sheichs, in order to arrange and mature 
the plan of this important event. It might be 
said of them, that they scented the plunder 
afar ofi^, and a detail of the various rich and 
tempting articles of the large caravan was 
scarcely necessary to induce them ardently 
to engage in the enterprise. Well and energe- 
tically could Hassan speak whenever he had 
any interest to answer by so doing; his deep 
voice, his keen and searching black eye, and 
the graceful waving of his hand, all marked, 
to a certain degree, the orator. His own 
tribe was far too small, as to numbers, to en- 
sure success ; though, had it been possible, he 

s 2 
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would much rather have done without asso- 
ciates, who would, of course, come in for an 
equal share of the spoil. 

A strong muster was made of these rapacious 

fellows, which included all the rogues and 

thieves in Hassan'*s camp, who were not a few, 

and it included also all the spare forces from 

two or three friendly camps in the same region, 

though at some distance. They left their 

own neighbourhood without delay, and passed, 

after several days^ march, to the other side of 

the Red Sea, their own dwellings being beyond 

the region of Tor. This circuitous route, in 

which they passed near Suez, brought them 

into the very track which the caravan was 

obliged to make in proceeding from Mocha. 

They took up their position at some distance 

among high and rocky hills, which effectually 

screened them from the eye of any passenger ; 

and here they waited, with true Arab patience 

and avidity, for the arrival of the object of 

their pursuit. An incessant and keen look-out 

was kept up from the highest rocks, and lat last 

the caravan was seen at a distance slowly ad- 
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vancing over the desert, with several long 
trains of camels, the greater part heavily laden> 
and with very little precaution in their pro- 
gress. The trains of animals marched with 
little order, almost at the discretion of their 
guides, and were scattered over the sand ; and 
the merchants, mounted on camels or dromeda^ 
ries, were riding in groups, or keeping beside 
their individual effects, all unsuspicious of an 
enemy. In fact, it was many years since any 
danger had occurred in that part of the route, 
as it was well known no spoilers dwelt there, 
while its being so near the seat of Mahmoud'*s 
government was sufficient of itself to remove 
all fear. 

As soon as the advance of the caravan near 
the post of the Bedouins offered a favourable 
place for attack, the latter rushed out so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, that their onset pro- 
duced all the effect they desired. The greater 
part of the people took to flight, and a very 
considerable portion of the effects fell into the 
hands of the assailants. To men whose daily 
luxuries were bounded by dry coarse cakes and 
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coffee, the valuable articles thus thrown into 
their hands must have presented a rich and rare 
prize. As spoil was their sole object, they 
offered no injury or violence to any of the peo- 
ple ; the few merchants who, more tenacious 
than the rest, remained with their goods, and 
put up vain petitions to have them spared, at 
least, a part of them, were answered with 
threats and laughter. A great deal was plun- 
dered and scattered about on the spot — ^bales of 
coffee torn open, and bags of spices, and other 
more tempting effects, which the eagerness and 
curiosity of the assailahts would not allow time 
to examine in a more leisurely way. The peo- 
ple of the caravan fled over the desert in vari- 
ous directions, as fast as their legs, or those of 
the. animals they rode, could carry them. Anas- 
tasius has described the feelings of bitterness 
and rage that cannot but be the portion of those 
who behold the gains of years suddenly take& 
from them in the wilderness ; some, perhaps, 
had embarked their whole fortune in the ven- 
ture, and had been anticipating the high profits 
they should make in the city they were ap- 
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preaching, and were now almost within reach 
of; and yet poverty and despair again came to 
blast their path, and spread their shadow over 
every step they took. 

The wealthier merchants cursed and tore 
their beards at seeing the ravage that was piti- 
lessly made of their costly stuffs. The most 
eloquent description could not out-do the real 
scene that was now acted by the successful 
chief, and the mingled feelings of those he de- 
spoiled. A great quantity of the merchandise 
was borne off by the Bedouins to their homes ; 
to which they repaired with all the speed they 
could exert. And they had reason to do so, 
having again to pass close to Suez, and across 
the high road, where other caravans, and, per- 
haps, detached bodies of troops, might be met 
with, and prove less easy of conquest. By 
marching rapidly, however, both night and 
day, though incumbered with their booty, they 
arrived in safety at their desert and almost in- 
accessible camps. Here was spoil for Hassan 
and his two wives, for his share could not be 
small. How the eyes of the latter must have 
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sparkled with unutterable pleasure at sight of 
the shawls and rich stuffs spread out before 
them ! for their usual dress consisted only of 
the coarse white cotton garments worn in com- 
mon by the whole tribe ; the short tunic, with 
the neck open, and a hood, in the shape some- 
what of a monk's ^owl, thrown over the head. 
The turban was a luxury they never knew; but 
among the productions, some of which came 
from India, by way of the Red Sea, to Mocha, 
there were several articles whose texture and 
dazzling colours would have caught the eye 
even in the streets of the capital, but much more 
in these remote solitudes. 

The spoil was enough, in fact, to have out- 
lasted Hassan's day, and those who came after 
him; but dearly did the chief abide this enter- 
prise. The greater part of the fugitives, as 
well as what remained of the merchandise, 
found their way to Cairo, and made their com- 
plaint to the Pacha, who, deeply incensed at 
such an outrage, as. he termed it, in his domi- 
nions, sent out a body of troops against the 
offenders. He would not perhaps have been so 
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speedy and decisive in his measures, had he not 
been, in some degree, a personal sufferer by the 
enterprise. The duties, which would have been 
high on the entrance of so large a caravan into 
the city, were all lost ; and as he piques himself 
on the safety and tranquillity preserved by 
his own despotism, throughout his empire, he 
was determined to punish so daring a violation 
of them. The troops sent out arrived, after 
many days' march, at the deserts where the 
spoilers dwelt, and attacked them with vigour. 
The Bedouins defended themselves stoutly : 
they had every advantage of position and know- 
ledge of the country ; but they, had scarcely 
expected their enterprise would have been so 
speedily revenged, and by .some of the Pacha's 
best troops. The Turkish soldiers, though at 
first bafBed, persisted in their attacks ; and, in 
an action that took place in the yery defile we 
had formerly passed, Hassan, in company with 
several other Sheichs, was taken prisoner. . They 
were brought as captives into Cairo; and as 
they passed through the streets, Michelle, who 
was then in Egypt, as an attendant on Captain 
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-, saw Hassan, and kindly saluting him, in- 



quired the cause of his present captivity. The 
latter recognised one of his old prisoners and 
acquaintance, more by gestures than words, 
for he said little ; and giving him a sad and me- 
lancholy look, passed on in the train of his 
companions. 

They were mounted on camels, closely 
guarded by the Turkish cavalry, and looked 
very harassed and care-worn. As the sight of 
criminals, whether from the desert or the town, 
is no unfrequent event in the capital, the pro- 
cession excited little interest or sympathy from 
the populace. After a few days' confinement, 
they were condemned to have their heads struck 
off. Although the sentence was rather severe, 
they could scarcely have expected one more le- 
nient, considering the nature of their offence. 
Yet was it a stem and bitter reverse to these 
free and wild tenants of the wilderness, to pine 
within the close walls of a prison, and wait 
every instant for their doom. Michelle made 
some efforts to see and converse again with the 
chief: they were not successful ; but he under- 
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stood that he bore the situation with little for- 
titude, though at the last moment he behaved 
with the dignity and courage of an Arab chief. 
But in the gloom and restriction of his prison, 
his spirit sunk : the thoughts of his desert, no 
doubt, came vividly before him : how could it 
be otherwise ? for he was there the sole and un- 
fettered master : his tribe was strongly and de- 
votedly attached to him, and with them his will 
was law. When he rose in the morning from 
his couch of sand, he felt that his every move- 
ment was free as air, and that his followers 
only waited his word and caprice to turn their 
camels to any part of the boundless desert ; to 
seek a kindlier place of abode, or watch the 
track of the traveller or merchant. But here, 
no eye was turned on him in kindness, and the 
words of his Turkish guards were brief and 
contemptuous; for these men hold the Bedouins 
in perfect scorn : the sun, too, so dear to an 
Arab'*s eye, never found its way within his close 
and stifling prison that was soon to be ex- 
changed for the scaffold. 

His companions, who were the same Sheichs 
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who h^d debated about our being set free from 
the valley, had superior powers and posses- 
sions ; but were hard, brutal men, of a dif- 
ferent calibre, both of character and feeling, 
from the poor, but kind-hearted and noble- 
looking Hassan, who wept bitterly at his inevi- 
table fate. His two wives, Amra and Mirrha, 
must now be left desolate : to the latter he 
seemed to be much attached, on account, per- 
haps, of her extreme youth, and her being the 
mother of his infant child. The poor chief often 
took the latter in his arms, and gazed on it with 
great fondness ; and he never forgave us the 
not being able to cure a complaint that at- 
tacked it ; we were well aware, that if our want 
of skill had occasioned any mishap, we must 
have dearly abided it. He well knew that his 
scanty tribe, like that of a feudal chieftain, 
would be scattered and destroyed at his death : 
a few of his best followers had been taken, and 
were about to die with him, and the remainder 
would be obliged to wander forth from their 
savage glen, and join themselves to some more 
powerful tribe, in which their own name would 
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soon be blended and forgotten. As their whole 
number scarcely counted twenty tents, it was 
impossible they could maintain themselves inde- 
pendently, when both ** their strength and wis- 
dom were taken from them;*" and so high and 
deep-rooted is the pride of descent of these 
people, that it is doubtful whether the ruin of 
his tribe, or the loss of those he loved, gave 
most sorrow to the chief. 

Yet the latter, no doubt, was most full of 
agony, as death drew nigh. The going forth 
of his youthful wife and child, surrounded by 
a few weak and sorrowing followers, and bend- 
ing their way hopelessly over the desert, was a 
picture that perhaps came often and miserably 
before him. How different from his present 
bearing was the haughty tone and attitude of 
defiance that he displayed, while we were com- 
pelled to be his companions. He cared not for 
the Pacha or his power; and now he would 
have kissed the dust of his feet for the faintest 
promise of life ; but the Pacha was resolved on 
their destruction ; for it was not the first time^ 
he had been annoyed by their deeds of violence,. 
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and the capture of the English travellers might 
now perhaps be remembered against them. 

At the end of a few weeks, these Arabs of 
the desert were led out to die; and however 
they might have shrunk from confinement and 
insult, they seemed resolved to face their last 
hour bravely. Hassan, whose face and figure 
were wasted with grief and hard treatment, 
looked on the preparations for death with a 
calm and proud air. The soldier, with his keen 
scimitar bared, the Turkish guards around^ and 
the spectators that were gathered, caused no 
dismay in the Bedouin ; yet it was not here, 
perhaps, he would have wished to meet the 
angel of fate. Like a native of the land of the 
North, when brought to a similar situation, he 
might have said, " Let me die on my native 
hills or wilds, and not amidst walled towns.'' 

When all was ready, the condemned Arabs 
knelt down, and the head of each was struck 
ofl^ at a single blow ; and it was left for his de- 
solate wives to raise the death-wail in the soli- 
tary glen, for the loss of the chief. How fear- 
fully, amidst the savage solitudes of that place, 
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must the shriek of sorrow and despair have 
risen ! They had not even the mournful satis- 
faction of following him, after the fashion of 
their tribe, to the wild cemetery in the sand, 
and covering his head, each with their own 
hand, in peace and reverence. 

We had suffered much at his hands ; but it 
was not possible to hear of his fate without re- 
gret. To us, his valley in the desert, that was 
his loved and longed-for home, seemed little 
else than a living death. The night appeared 
there to be the most welcome time, as it relieved 
us from the excessive gleam of the sun, that 
was never shaded by a single cloud; the dry 
and soft soil then felt cool to the foot, and it 
was pleasant to walk abroad, and enjoy the per- 
fect silence of the hour. Our lawless compa- 
nions had, by this time, sunk to rest, and not 
a voice came from any of the tents. The star- 
light, resting on the glen, was sufficiently bril- 
liant ; and the outUne of the high and rugged 
mountains was thrown boldly and beautifully 
forth. The freshness of the hour, at times, 
induced us to linger long, ere we sought repose. 
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In the sides of the precipices, more than one 
deep and narrow ravine was seen, shaded by 
overhanging rocks, and wrapped in perpetual 
glcK>ni. The sound of a rivulet, dashing wildly 
down, would have been luxury to the ear, for 
the sensation of thirst was felt by night as well 
as day ; and we could not help recollecting the 
description Bruce gives of his feelings, when he 
pressed his face to the sands at the close of day, 
and, listening intensely, heard, amidst the still- 
ness, the distant murmur of the Nile. 

Although the harsh features of the glen were 
softened by the brilliant light, yet it was very 
waste and dismal. Amidst such scenes the an- 
cient Israelites, so easily led astray, began to 
worship (after the fashion of the people among 
whom they sojourned) the heavenly bodies that 
spread so beautifully above them. On earth, 
all was desolation to their eye ; wherever it 
turned, rocks, frightful sands, and a burning 
sterility alone appeared. But in the vast ca- 
nopy above, there was infinite loveliness, un- 
dimmed by a cloud, and lingering even to the 
rise of day. On their weary marches by night. 
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or amidst the stillness of their encampments, 
the hosts of Israel, no doubt, often gazed with 
desire and adniiration on the silent and beau- 
tiful world above th^n; and these feelings, 
amidst a seductive example, might easily pass 
into veneration and worship. Often, lying 
awake on his couch of saiid, the traveller be* 
guiles the hour in watching the splendid sky, as 
one star after another breaks forth in glory, and 
wishes that the hot and glaring day may never 
again come on his path. 

It was amidst these frightful solitudes, we 
could not help often observing, that the Israel- 
ites dwelt for forty years. Certainly we are 
too prone, from long habit, to censure this ill- 
fated people for obstinacy, rebellion, and com* 
plaining, such as no other fiation would have 
been guilty of in like circumstances. There 
should seem to be injustice as well as error in 
the sweeping censure cast oh these wanderers ; 
and the traveller, who follows and exsunines 
their track, can hardly help thinking that the 
greater pert of mankind, in theisame situation, 
would have exhibited a similar conduct. Since 
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the- world was created, there never were resi^ 
denees so fearful and . wearying, as those in 
l^rhich the Hebrews were doomed to dwell 
month after month, and year after year,, withT 
put any change, without the sight of trees, or 
verdure, or the faintest vestige of the softness 
of nature. No streams, or shade, or green 
thing ever came in their path, but endless and 
gleaming oceans of sand gathering eternally 
around them. Is it any wonder, amidst this 
void of the senses, if people longed at times for 
an additional enjoyment, to vary the utter mo- 
notony of all things around ? or, if a repast of 
meat, or any former indulgence, were desired 
intensely ? Those who live in cooler and better 
provided climes, can have no idea of the insa- 
tiate craving that is sometimes felt in such 
scenes : it is as much a disease of the imagina- 
tion as a desire of the appetite. We had a 
proof of this one evening, on the return from 
this glen. Having travelled all day in the 
heat, without any sustenance, we rested, at the 
close of day, on the bank of a sluggish pool. 
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that was inclosed by white and sandy banks. 
Hungry and exhausted, all the materials that 
remained for a repast, consisted of some fine 
dry flour : mixing this with the water from the 
pool, we strove to relish our frugal meal ; but 
its utter tastelessness and poverty set hunger 
and weariness at defiance ; and we began to 
think how welcome and delicious would now be 
any of the meals that were daily set before us 
at home, till at last we felt all the pangs of 
fruitless desire, and would have given all the 
wealth the Arabs had spared, had a savoury 
and substantial dish of meat stood before us on 
the sand. 

In the long encampments of months in the 
deserts of Paran and Sinai, what could be more 
sad and dreary than the scene, where the 
tents of a host of many millions were pitched 
in a soft and glittering sand, environed at 
times by precipices that cast back the heat and 
glare of day with double power, instead of 
afibrding any relief? What solace, or amuse- 
ment existed for their numerous families, 

t2 
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compelled to dwell and pant within the confined 
inclosure of their tents, or to go forth into the 
pitiless heat ? Eyen the Bedouins of the present 
day decline the latter, save when compelled 
by necessity. The night is the only welcome 
season ; but this is quickly succeeded by the 
same glaring day, without any relief of rain, or 
cool and refreshing airs. Is it any wonder that 
men^s hearts, at intervals, forgot their fidelity, 
and broke into discontent and rebellion ? or that 
their fancies wandered to the rich aiid fruitful 
plains of Egypt, and the shores of the Nile, 
where they had revelled to the full ; where the 
sight and the flow of waters were continually 
present to the senses ? 

The conveyance of the myriads of women 
and children over these inhospitable scenes 
must have been a source of continual anxiety 
and fear ; even the removal of an Arab camp, 
with its female and infant population, presents 
a confused and helpless spectacle, when carried, 
as they always are, on camels ; but the hosts of 
Israel always marched on foot through those 
deserts ; and in what manner the delicate and 
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tender could have thus made their way through 
burning and yielding sands, is inconceivable. 
And then the horror of extreme thirst, with 
which they were not unfrequently visited, when 
there was no appearance of water in sufficient 
quantity for so vast a multitude i Perhi^s 
there is no physical suffering which so pnK 
strates the mind and heart as this. The angel 
of death, rushing through the host, could 
scarcely produce more dismay than the sight of 
the hopeless, fountainless earth, on which, after 
a fainting march, every eye sought moisture in 
vain, and each lip quivered in agony above the 
fierce soil ; while the mother turned to her dy- 
ing children, and the father saw the wife of his 
bosom sink beneath the warm blast. . In such 
moments, was faith ^sufficient to conquer pain 
and despair .'^ was the sight of the hourly mf^ 
racle of the pillar, and the flame, of force to 
quell the terror of the crudest of all deaths, 
and fill the soul, that '^ was dried up within 
them,'*'' with hope and confidence P It is not in 
human nature to achieve such triumphs ; and 
the disorder and the misery of soul that so 
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often broke forth in- the camps of Israel, 
would have been felt by any other nation who 
were similarly tried. 

The region of Paran, in which we now re- 
mained, was the place of their rest for a consi- 
derable time, and it was from hence the spies 
were sent that were to search out the promised 
land. This territory, though less confined than 
that of Sin, is, in many parts, intersected by nu- 
merous ravines and glens, and broken by lofty 
barriers. Among these, the noble mountain of 
Paran, with its enormous precipices, was only 
a long day'^s journey distant, and was always in 
sight from the neighbourhood ; it is capable of 
ascent only on the farthest side, and that not 
without difficulty. Around its base are flat 
plains of sand, well adapted to large encamp- 
ments: here and there, at long intervals, a 
clump of palm-trees is seen, and in their vicinity 
water is generally found. 

Neither of these luxuries had place in our 
desert dwelling-place ; the shadow of the pre- 
cipices alone was cast there : had the voice of a 
tempest woke in the night, and swept through 
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the desolate glen, it would have been a welcome 
relief to the deathlike silence around. The 
first sound that broke on our slumbers with. the 
dawn, and strangely at variance with the scene, 
was the crowing of a cock ; for a few poultry 
were kept for the indulgence of the chiefs 
wives. So closely was this harbinger of day 
associated, from early habit, with the ideas of 
lawns and glades and farm-yards of one'^s own 
land, that, on first awakening, it was difficult 
to believe we were not once more amongst 
them, and had only to dream a few hours 
away, and then arise in peace. But the dim 
vista of sands, seen through the open tent, and 
the dull precipices, on which the first gleams 
of light fell, soon chased the pleasant vision 
away. 

In our after progress' ta the Red Sea, it was 
a joy to find ourselves in an open wilderness, 
after being so long cooped up between close and 
hopeless precipices. The first view of the wide 
and smooth expanse of water was delightful to 
the eye, that had rested so long on a dry and 
parched surface. It was mid-day, and we 
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hastened to the beach, and gazed on the move- 
less water, as on an element from which we had 
long be^ estranged : but we were soon obliged 
to relinquish its vicinity; for the s^n'^s rays 
beat intensely on the dull shore, and the white 
and low , chalky hills afforded ncr manner of 
shelter. We retreated to a small wood, about 
a mile from the beach, whose half withered, 
leaves and branches afforded a partial shelter, 
while our camels grazed on the miserable her* 
bage beside. It was a lifeless and stifling spot: 
po voice or melody of birds ever came here, and 
the seasons of spring and autumn could not be 
discerned by any change of foliage, for the same 
grey dusty hue rested on the leaves throughout 
the year : the soil consisted of a soft dust, on 
which we sat, and sought to shroud ourselves, 
though but partially, beneath the thin branches, 
exposed all the time to clouds of musquitoes^ 
But when evening came, it brought a welcome 
change; a^ gentle breeze set in frotai the sea, for 
whose bank we gladly left our poor resting-place. 
A question sometimes arises in the traveller's 
mind, as to where the Israelites could have 
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found fuel for their numerous sacrifices during 
their soJ6um in these wilds : the few and scat- 
tered groves of palm-trees never could have 
sufficed : it is evident the Jews prized them 
greatly when met with ; for, at the wells of 
Elim, the very number of palms is given. 
No small or uncertain supply could have pro- 
vided the almost ceaseless fires of the altar, 
or the demands of so many families for their 
simple process of cooking, or as a guard against 
the cold and biting winds that often sweep 
across these deserts in winter. The poorest 
Arab finds a daily supply of fuel, however 
scanty, necessary to his very existence: and 
plucking a handful of shrubs, or drawing forth 
his little bag of charcoal, he is quickly provided 
against all discomforts. 

The setting of the sun, from the spot where 
we stood, was very beautiful, although there 
were neither groves nor vales on which the sink- 
ing rays might linger, but a low and naked 
shore. But this was not the case on the other 
side of the sea, to which nature had been more 
bountiful : the mountains were there bold and 
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lofty, and the sun was sinking slowly behind 
them, while his red beams rested on their broken 
ridges. They were the same amidst which the 
Israelites were entangled in their flight; and 
the wilderness on the other side being a sandy ex- 
panse, left them at the mercy of their pursuers. 
It was the divine intention, doubtless, from the 
first, to destroy the power of Egypt, as the 
route towards the head of the Red Sea was 
equally direct and near, and the desert of Sm 
was then open to the fugitives, without either 
mountain or wave in the way. 

The twilight soon rested on the silent sheet 
of water, that was not broken by a single bark 
or vessel from the ports below, as the breeze 
was too faint to carry them through its uncer- 
tain navigation, that abounds with shoals and 
rocks. The rugged forms of the mountains 
opposite grew dim and indistinct. No sound 
broke on the stillness of the beach, on which we 
now lay down to rest, save the faint murmur of 
the shallow water ; and there was little danger 
of intruders, for the place was too desert to 
tempt either the wandering Bedouin or the busy 
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fisherman. The hours fled almost unperceived ; 
the scene was full of interest ; and we could 
not help recalling the description of the famous 
passage of this sea by the chosen people, that 
has given rise to so many fruitless doubts and 
explanations. What a noble subject for a pain- 
ter, that hour of darkness and terror would be, 
and the rushing of the hosts through the wild 
gulf ! It should seem that the absurd idea of 
representing the waves standing ^' like a wall 
on each side,^ had as well be abandoned. This 
is giving a literal interpretation to the evidently 
figurative words of Scripture ; where it is said 
that God '^ caused the sea to go back all night, 
by a strong east wind f ' and when the morning 
dawned, there was probably a wide and waste 
expanse, from which the waters had retired to 
some distance ; and that ^^ the sea returning 
to his strength in the morning,**' was the rushing 
back of an impetuous and resistless tide, in- 
evitable, but not instantaneous, for it is evi- 
dent the Egyptians turned and fled from ' its 
approach. 



i 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MAOi&XrtyD ALL — TURKISH HOSPITALITY.- 




THE EMIR BUSHERR. 

The firm and decisive character of Mahmoud 
is in nothing more visible than in the perfect 
security and quietness that reign throughout 
his dominions. The traveller there, dreams no 
more of violence or loss than he would do in 
any town throughout Scotland or Wales : from 
the capital to the cataracts, every man^s hand is 
at peace with him, and he may ramble along 
the banks of the Nile with as entire an ease and 
abandon^ as on those of his native rivers, or in 
his own garden at home. 

The favourite residence of the Prince, out of 
the city, is his palace of Shoubra ; about the 
beautifying of which and the garden he has 
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bestowed considerable pains and expense. The 
latter is extensive and well laid out, partly in the 
European as well as in the Oriental manner : of 
the former he is very fond. We were accom- 
panied over it by the guardian, an intelligent 
man: some parts were in direct violation of 
Eastern softness and wildness ; long gravelled 
walks, beat quite hard, with little formal bojc- 
ders ; a scanty supply of fountain, and no 
welcome shades from thick and overhanging 
groves. The whole was too open and bare ; 
flowers and fruit-trees there were in plenty, 
and small shrubberies : in the centre, however, 
was a small kiosque, on one side overhung 
with trees, and the interior laid out with taste 
and comfort. 

It was pleasant to sit in the divaned and 
gilded apartments, on rich sofas placed around 
the windows, and look out on the garden around. 
Mahmoud often sat here, and solaced himself in 
these cool apartments, which offered an agreeable 
relief from the sultry heats and stifling lanes of 
Cairo. Here, it was easy to fancy that you 
were entirely in the country ; though it is not 
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necessary to come five miles from the city, in 
order to find solitude : the desolation that 
spreads close to the walls is sufficiently im- 
pressive. 

There was one spot in the garden, indicative 
perhaps of the Prince's habits and taste ; it was 
a kind of alcove, or circular roof, supported by 
slender pillars, and open in the sides, erected 
over a deep and elegant marble bath. The roof 
was of wood, and richly gilded; one or two 
flights of steps descended into the bath of white 
marble; over which rose a few steps of the 
same material, terminating in a seat, in which 
this voluptuous Prince might solace himself 
from the cares of empire. He did not retire 
hither to listen to the wise counsels of his 
ulemas or muftis ; or to discuss with his chief 
minister the crooked ways of politics; but 
simply to gaze on his many wives bathing 
below, while he smoked his rich chibouque. 
He had eight, of different nations, said to be 
remarkable, some of them, for their personal 
charms : their faces and figures were invisible 
to mortal eyes, save those of their lord and of 
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their usual attendants. Mahraoud, half a Greek 
in many of his tastes, though a Roumeliote 
born, deemed this, however, to be a refinement 
of taste, that would have better befitted a Sar- 
danapalus, than the wary, restless, and ambi- 
tious ruler of Egypt. 

The personal appearance of Mahmoud is 
scarcely worthy of his mind ; his features, except 
the large eye, being common and unimpressive. 
In conversation, he is animated and full of intelli- 
gence. He is so much attached to some of our 
European habits, that it was his strong desire, 
some time since, to have a company of French 
comedians brought to Grand Cairo, and esta- 
blished there; but some of the chief Turks 
represented that it would be too great a viola- 
tion of all their feelings and prejudices, and the 
Pacha dropped his intention. 

In the usages of the table he is still an 
Osmanli ; knives, forks, and other useful ap- 
pendages, never make their appearance at his 

meals. About five years since. Sir R and 

Lady , with another female companion, 

were graciously received by him, and earnestly 
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invited to dine. But not even in compliance with 
the taste of his guests would he depart from 
his own loved agi'eniens : the ladies were.fairly 
obliged to dispose of ragouts, sweets, and 
pillaus, with long and richly ornamented spoons; 
and Mahmoud, willing to show Lady ■ 
particular attention, took a large piece of meat 
in his hand, and politely placed it before her. 
Perfectly dismayed at the compliment, and the 
sight of the savoury piece of meat that rested 
on her plate, fresh from the princely fingers of 
the Pacha, she turned to her companion, who 
was more used to Oiiental manners, and ear- 
nestly asked what she was to do ; " Eat it, to 
be sure,'' was the reply. She looked at the 
Pacha ; his fine dark eye seemed to rest on her 
with a most kind and complacent expression ; 
and there was no help for it, but to follow the 
excellent advice given her. 

Perhaps the thought might intrude, that 
the same eye had been bent with ferocious joy 
on the bleeding heads of all the Mameluke 
Beys, placed in three pyramids at his feet, but 
a few years before. This man, who heard 
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their dying shrieks, from the window of his 
palace^ with the same feeling as the Arab from 
his sands hears the rush of the Nile— can be 
gentle as an infant. His manners are particu- 
larly mild and kind : he is passionately fond of 
his children; and it may be inferred from this, 
that he is affectionate to his wives; at least, 
rumour has never taxed him with the slightest 
want of indulgence in this quarter. 

While we were in the country, he had a son 
born ; and, resolving to breed him up a hardy 
soldier and good horseman, he caused him to be 
taken from the harem in a few weeks, and sent 
into the interior of the deserts to a great chief 
of the Arabs, who was his particular friend, 
with directions, that as he grew up, he should 
suffer every privation and fatigue in common 
with the tribe, and be treated with no more fa^ 
vour or indulgence than if he had been a son 
of the Sheich'*s. Among his many wives there 
is, as is generally the case, a more honoured 
one, called the sultana, either because she is 
the loveliest, or has brought him the first son ; 
she is now no longer young, but is said to be a 

u 
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very amiable and generous woman. On occa;- 
sion of the marriage of one of the consuls 
with a young and handsome Italian, the sultana 
made her a wedding present of five cashmere 
shawls; a splendid present, if the high price, 
even in this country, as weU as exquisite beauty 
of the shawls, is considered. 

The only piece of useless cruelty that Mah- 
moud is known to have committed, was on a 
young Frenchman, many years since ; the lat- 
ter was a merchant at Cairo, and, on his way to 
Alexandria, had been either insulted or assailed 
by a Turk, so wantonly, that, in self-defence, he 
had shot him. On his arrival, he was arrested 
apd kept in close confinement by the Turkish 
authorities, and the Consul at the capital imme- 
diately interfered in his behalf. The Pacha 
knew that he could not refuse to yield to this 
interference, for he had a great regard for 
Drouette; but he set off instantly, and travelled 
with the utmost expedition, arriving at Alexan- 
dria in the night, for he was exasperated at the 
violence committed on one of his subjects. He 
commanded the unfortunate European to** be 
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brought into his presence^ and had him in- 
stantly beheaided : he then returned to hi$ ca^ 
pital with the same expedition, where every 
expostulation and menace ^;ame too late. 

Prodigal of the lives of his people, to pro- 

mote any of his favourite plans, Mahmoud did 

not mind sacrificing a few thousand Arabs iq 

cutting the canal from the Nile to the sea, or 

rather in reviving and extending the ancient 

one of Cleopatra. Every hour, from sunrise to 

sunset, the banks of the river were lined with 

hosts of those people^ toiling hard in the sultry 

heat, bearing burdens of earth and bricka to* 

wards his edifices or improvements. In hi« 

plans for disciplining the Nubians, and making 

regular troops of them, he has succeeded admi-^ 

rably, in spite of the scoffs and ridicule at. first; 

thrown out by many of his <?hief ofBpers. . S^ve^ 

ral detachments of these troops were 'poste4 

in some of the villages high up the Nile : here 

they were drilled and exercised with great pefT 

severance by some Turkish a^ French officers; 

and it was surprising, that so wild and rude a 

material should make good soldiers. 

u 2 
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The French Colonel Selves, whom we visitect 
in Upper Egypt, where he lived in no small 
luxury, as far as regarded Eastern enjoyments^ 
found the subsequent part of his career far 
darker than its commencement. Not long after, 
his remote and self-indulgent situation here, 
was exchanged for a path of more peril and 
privation ; he was ordered to accompany Ibra- 
him to Greece, with the levies he had been 
engaged in disciplining. He was wounded in 
one or two actions, and after lingering some 
time in neglect and suffering, died of his 
wounds. With the true facility of a French- 
man, he had adapted himself marvellously to 
all the habits of the people among whom he 
dwelt : the town was dirty, mean, and wretched ; 
his dwelling stood in the suburbs, on the skirts 
of a wide, flat, treeless plain, scorched by the 
sun-beams all day long; and the house was 
built of wood, and had a poor external appear- 
ance : but his dress and appointments were rich 
and splendid, his horses beautiful, and his ha- 
rem was said to be so also. 

Among other proofs of the Pacha's tolerance, 
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was the quiet establishment at Cairo of a French 
baker, who soon made such sad invasions on 
the trade of the Turkish bakers, that they ex- 
claimed loudly against the infidel, cursed him 
by their beards, and wondered that miy true 
believer should eat bread prepared by his 
hands. At last, they went in a body to the 
Vizier, and complained that they were losing 
their custom rapidly { that, in spite af all their 
remonstrances, the people of the city persisted 
in eating the Oiaour'^s bread, imagining it was so 
much better than their own. The Vizier heard 
his complaint, and directly ordered a cake of 
the Frenchman's bread to be brought him ; one 
fresh and crisp from the oven was quickly con- 
veyed into his Excellency's hand : he ate it up 
with considerable gqutj and dismissed the 
complaint, ordering, at the same time, that 
none but the Frenchman's bread should in fur 
ture be served at his table. 

Some of his taxes were, however, very op- 
pressive : the poor peasantry often complained, 
that for every date-tree they possessed, they 
were obliged to pay so many paras a year ; and 
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that they no longer enjoyed the comfort and 
plenty of former times. The law respecting 
sugar was the most arbitrary : every land- 
holder, cm whose soil this article was cultivated^ 
was forbidden to dispose of it to any one save 
the Pacha^s agents, who, of course, obtained it 
at- an inferior price. Thus were these agricul- 
turists, many of whom were men of large pos- 
sessions, deprived of their fair profit, and the 
whole of the sugar produced in the country 
was poured into the Pacha^s granaries. It might 
be thought the latter had taken a lesson from 
the policy of PharaoVs minister, in time of cdd, 
for he is the greatest monopolist living. He has 
made the selling of sugars to any other person 
but his agent, punishable with death ; and so 
rigorously is this IIeiw enforced, that we some- 
times found it difficult, even in the remote 
towns and villages^ to purchase this luxury for 
our use. In most cases, however, it was possi- 
ble to obtain it under the rose ; and my ser- 
vant, on entering the little, dark, dirty shop, 
where the Arab vender, more active than the 
Turkish, stood behind his wares, and obeyed 
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every call with the greatest promptitude — after 
asking for some other articles^ spoke of the 
forbidden commodity in a whisper. The ven- 
der directed a sharp, anxious, and inquiring 
glance at his customer, and paused ere he made 
any sign of assent ; but at last, seemingly sa- 
tisfied there was no foul play intended, and 
that honesty and sinceiity were stamped on the 
Frank^s countenance, he beckoned mysteriously 
with his finger : the latter then followed him 
into a little inner hole, into which the light 
of day in vain struggled to enter ; and here 
were numerous loaves of white sugar, piled in 
rows against the wall, securely hidden from 
Mahmoud^s myrmidons. The bargain was 
soon struck, the money paid, and the AraVs 
eyes glistened with joy at sight of the gold 
coin, a price which he knew he could only 
have obtained from Franks. The forbidden 
loaves were carefully wrapt in a cloak, which, 
it might be said, without exaggeration, carried 
death in its folds; for two Egyptian farmers 
were seized at a village, near which we were, 
for no other crime than the selling some loaves 
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of sugar, at about double the price which the 
Pacha would have given. They were carried 
to prison, and it was understood their doom was 
sealed; the intercessions and prayers of their 
families and friends were unavailing to procure 
their liberty ; their offers of paying a sum for 
their ransom had the same success. An account 
of the transaction was transmitted to the Pacha, 
from whom it was well known no mercy could 
be expected, and an order to behead them was 
every hour anticipated. The poor villagers, in 
many places, often hid their poultry, eggs, and 
other necessaries, on seeing us enter their 
neighbourhood, so much had they been exposed 
to the exactions of the soldiers, on their way 
through the country to join the army of Is- 
mael in Sennaar. 

One morning eai'ly, before the sun had at- 
tained any power, we left the cangia, and en- 
tered a grove of palm-trees on the side that 
stretched inland : this soon terminated in the 
naked expanse beyond. The yellow soft sand 
did not deter us, as the air was delightfully 
cool, from walking some miles into the interior^ 
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till every trace of verdure had disappeared, 
and nothing but the loose waves aiid hillocks 
rose on every side. On turning round one of 
the latter, a small Arab camp suddenly ap^ 
peared, and sounds of alarm and bustle in- 
stantly spread on every side, lest an emissary 
of the Pacha might be approaching. The chief, 
an elderly man, came up, with a stern aspect, 
and demanded what we wanted : it was neces- 
sary to say something ; to have pleaded curio- 
sity would not have been understood; so the 
purchase of fowls, &c. was stated to be the 
motive. The Chief disappeared within his tent, 
and quickly produced store of excellent poul- 
try, that had never seen the light if our demean- 
our had excited any suspicions. The young 
women of the hamlet began to gather round, 
and their free and dark glances had nothing of 
the slave or the oppressed in them ; while the 
half naked but handsome children shouted 
and scampered about the hot sand-hills, as if 
they had been so many soft and grassy banks. 

The whole thing exactly resembled an en- 
campment of gypsies in one of the midland 
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counties of England, save that the thick 
woods and wild glades, with sunny slopes be- 
tween, so often their retreats, bore little resem- 
blance to the dreary white hills and frightful 
solitude that inclosed the Arab wanderers. 
The black drapery of their tents was fastened 
with wooden pins to the loose soil ; and they 
had chosen this hollow, as some protection 
against the furious blasts that sometimes sweep 
across these sandy wastes. There was here the 
same abandon, however, the same reckless looks 
and lawless manners, as in the gypsy tribes of 
our own land ; and a like disposition, had occa- 
sion offered, to make free with the good things 
of others. Wandering to and fro across the 
desert, and changing their place as often as 
caprice or fancy dictated, but always within 
reach of the Nile, and its thickly habited bor- 
der, these people seemed to enjoy life quite 
as much as their more tranquil brethren of the 
towns and villages. 

Returning hence towards the river, the sand 
had become hot to the foot, and the sun gleamed 
with a painful brilliancy on the waving hil- 
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locks. Of all residences chosen by man on the 
face of the earth, there is none so frightful as 
this: cold precipices <rf rock, and valleys of 
eternal gloom, such as those where Byron wan- 
dered in search of refuge; even the sad and 
mossy plains and sea-beat homes of the Shet- 
lander are preferable to this glittering and 
burning resting-place of the Arab. Even their 
bright dark eyes, particularly of the women, 
often fail early beneath the incessant glare. 
Well did the Prophet, *whose home of Medina 
was bar€f and shadeless, paint the feelings of his 
Countrymen, in filling his paradise with blessed 
gardens and groves, whose shadow is everlast- 
ing ; through which the sun cannot pierce, and 
the murmur of waters alone is heard. 

On more than one occasion have our weary 
steps been cheered by the kindness of the 
Turk, who spread, it might be said, a table in 
the wilderness, for the infidel, and ofiered him 
the shelter of his roof. One day, as we were 
looking round in vain for some cottage or 
hamlet, in which to find refreshment, we 
heard a voice near us, and a well-dressed and 
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armed Turk, who had seen our approach, sud- 
denly appeared from behind a slope, and ask- 
ed, in a friendly tone, what we wanted. " There 
is a village,^ he said, ^^ about a mile distant, 
whence I will order all you want ; but the sun 
is set, and it is too late now ; so you shall par- 
take of what I have f' and he led the way to 
his rude dwelling, built of wood, and sup- 
ported on rough-hewn pillars; for he had a 
small body of troops under him in this solitary 
post. Had these people, barbarians as they 
are falsely supposed to be, been rapacious, 
cruel, or bigoted, what was there to hinder 
them from taking advantage at this mo- 
ment of two defenceless travellers, in a spot 
where not another human being could be wit- 
ness to their deeds ? ** I think,'' said the host, 
whose manners and feelings were thoroughly 
those of a gentleman, ^^ that this green bank 
would be more agreeable to you than the inte- 
rior of my poor dwelling.'' Upon which a 
well-dressed domestic instantly made his ap- 
pearance, and spread a carpet on the grass. 
It was a hushed and solitary scene; and 
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twilight, the more precious because it is so tran- 
sient in the East, now rested upon it. The 
groves of palm-trees spread darkly on the right, 
and their tall summits rose silently in the air ; 
tio night breeze disturbed their thin foliage. 
The eminence on which we sat was on a level 
nearly with the tops of the trees, and looked 
over the extensive plain on the left and behind : 
it seemed a far, interminable scene, unbroken 
by a single hill ; but the dim light soon baffled 
the eye, in the attempt to explore it. In the 
mean time, the refreshments our host caused tp 
be brought us were most welcome ; aad ex- 
quisitely amused by the novelty of the situa- 
tion, as well as this unexpected treatment, the 
night rapidly drew on, and we still lingered on 
the bank; and could have passed the whole 
night there with pleasure, for the air was like 
balm, so deliciously cool and gentle after the 
fearful heats of the day. 

" If you will remain,^ said the Turk, " I 
will have a banquet prepared, and invite a few 
friends from the neighbourhood to come ; for 
you will like, no doubt, to see the manner of 
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our meals." We wished it earnestly, but ne- 
cessity forbade the indulgence. The cottage in. 
which this recluse lived was very homely, with 
its rude earthen floor, and naked rafters 
above ; the carpet was handsome, but the divan 
was a hard and rural one, and no fountain 
gave its murmurs near. Yet the country 
around was so rich, and the materials for a 
good repast were so abundant, as far as sheep, 
eggs, poultry, beef, fruit, and even pastry, 
went, that there is no doubt the banquet would 
have been a plentiful and excellent one. 

In what Christian land could more gen^*ous 
or unlooked-for kindness be met with, and this 
without the slightest idea of remuneration, the 
very mention of which would have been re- 
ceived as an insult from the wandering Giaour ? 
We never heard the word used by these peo- 
ple; for it is. not just to say that they hate 
and despise the Christian on account of his 
faith; it might have been thus in time past, 
but not now. ** Were we not to keep a strict 
hand," said the Turkish guardian of the Holy 
Sepulchre to us, " over the Greeks, Catholics, 
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and Armenians, their mutual hatred and ma- 
lice would be always breaking forth, and they 
would cut one another^s throats.^ And this 
was perfectly true, not only there, but in other 
cities also. 

The Ottoman may be justly termed a brave 
and honourable character, a less fierce zealot 
than the Christians, whose churches rise with 
impunity and indulgence around the mosque. 
With him it is impossible, leither in sentiment 
or conduct, to compare the Greek, who is too 
faithless, pusillanimous, and jealous of his own 
countrymen, ever to attain or deserve liberty^ 
No where does the traveller feel himself more 
insecure, or exposed to so many efibrts to de^ 
ceive or overreach him as in Greece : and he 
will be ready to say, after wandering through 
the wide East, ^^ Let me fall into the hands of 
the Ottoman or the Arab, but do not expose 
me to the tender mercies of the Greek.*" 

A striking instance of the vicissitudes of for- 
tune that peculiarly result from Oriental do*, 
minion, was afforded by a potentate whose hos- 
pitality we had shared. His power appeared 
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at that time to be firmly rooted, having endured 
the secret and open assaults of his enemies for 
more than thirty years, and grown stronger 
after every shock. Yet scarcely two years after 
our visit to his mountain capital, he was not 
only despoiled of all his dominions, but com- 
pelled to take refuge in Egjrpt, to save his life. 
The Emir Busheer began early his career of 
ambition ; inheriting the command of the moun- 
tain of Lebanon, which had been for one or two 
centuries vested in his family* By his policy 
and talents he had enlarged his territory, in- 
creased his revenue, and brought into the 
strictest alliance and devotedness to his cause 
the Sheich Besheer, a powerful military com- 
mander. The latter, who was present at the 
time of our audience, is an elderly man, and 
plainly dressed; of a robust figure, and martial 
aspect, strongly contrasted with the slender 
tranquil figure of his relative the Emir. He is 
a Druse, and has unbounded influence over all 
that people; while the latter, being a Chris- 
tian, can depend only on the people of his 
own persuasion. 
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The Emir, however, has made up by craft 
and intrigue, it may also be said by trea.- 
chery, what he wanted in actual power, as in 
the instance where, twenty years since, he 
caused seven chiefs of an opposite party to be 
put to death in his own serail. The prince was 
now between sixty and seventy years of age, and 
kept a large seraglio, the numerous apartments 
of which occupy one side of his palace. To 
beautify this building and its vicinity, he had 
created a garden on the barren face of the rock, 
and with much labour made a stream rush 
down the steep close by. He was said to have 
several very young and handsome women in 
his harem : his children, of whom we noticed 
several in the court of the palace, from three to 
six years old, and richly habited, were very 
beautiful. The abode itself is in a dreary situa- 
tion : cypresses, sycamores, and palms, do not 
here spread their shade for the fair tenants of 
the harem to sit beneath, and enjoy their cool- 
ness, nor do copious waters fall with a soft 
murmur. 

It is only with great labour that he has pro- 

X 
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cured, in so high and barren a spot, a confined 
supply of water : the situation was chosen for 
its strength, and the naked, grey rocks and 
shingles that cover every where the face of the 
mountains, make the whole scene the most un- 
sightly possible. 

Repulsive as the aspect of nature is, the same 
cannot be said of that of the people : the Emir 
has his choice of some of the finest women in 
the East. The young Druse females possess a 
clear and fair complexion, with a rich colour 
which the Easterns admire so much. Their 
eyes are mostly blue, and their figures well made 
and above the common size. The high and 
rich ornaments fixed on their head, over which 
their coarse white veil is flung, adds to their 
appearance. These ornaments are called horns, 
being of that form, quite straight, and made of 
silver, adorned with false stones, and carvings 
of antique figures. They are a foot in length, 
and are placed upright on the women^s heads, 
being fastened behind and beneath the chin 
with silk tassels. When the light veil is thrown 
over this lofty head-appendage, and falls loosely 
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down on each side the face, it gives to the air 
and gait of the female a very theatric effect, 
adds infinitely to a fine tall figure, and much 
improves a short or faulty one. We purchased 
one of these horns, which was extremely curious, 
being of silver, and studded with spangles of 
different colours, and carvings of figures: the 
custom is of great antiquity, and is confined 
wholly to the districts of Mount Lebanon^ 
where it prevails among the Christian as well as 
Druse women. It affords an illustration, most 
probably, of that passage in the Scripture, al- 
luding to the haughtiness of the people, " Thou 
shalt not exalt the horn on high.''^ 

The rapacious Emir, who takes advantage of 
every change of the times, turned the Greek 
war to a good account, though so remotely 
situated from it. A number of Greek families^ 
who resided on the coast;^ of Asia Minor, and 
Syria, as well as a few from the Morea, sent 
much of their valuable property to the monas- 
teries of their faith on Lebanon, as to a fortress 
and a place of refuge; for the situation of some of 
these establishments on the heights of the moun-* 

x2 
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tain seem to place them out of much danger of 
attitok. Besides, they had always been respected ; 
and the walls of the convents had neyer^ even 
in the time of Djezzar, been violated. One 
reason for this forbearance, was probably, that 
they contained little worth plundering. The 
£!mir, well informed of the quantity as well as 
probable value of the deposits sent from dif- 
ferent parts to the religious house, watched his 
opportunity. He had long endeavoured to 
place himself in allegiance directly with the 
Porte, whose distant seat of empire would not 
-much annoy his own proceedings, and its pro- 
tection would add greatly to his security. 

He had not been able to e£Pect this; but 
being now in strict and close alliance with the 
Pacha of Acre, he affected great zeal for the 
interests of the Porte, and anxiety that the 
property of its enemies, sent thus from the seat 
of war, should be secured for the Sultan: he 
forthwith sent a body of troops to the monas- 
teries. It was in vain that the superiors and 
inonks made the most vehement protestations 
against siich an outrage and sacrilege ; from a 
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Christian prince too, for such was the noble 
Emir, having been secretly baptized with all 
his household, it was shocking. Rich was the 
spoil and various, and it was borne to the 
pidace on the mountain. 

In the small town belonging to him, about a 
mile distant, we passed a fortnight, with few 
resources to occupy the time during the wet 
season. Our apartment was of small dimensions; 
it had no fire-place, and the windows im- 
perfectly kept out the chill winds that blew 
at times on this exposed spot. A tall corridor 
was in front, on whose sloping roof the heavy 
rains pattered with little intermission, and the 
small torrents that they formed, rattled down 
the stony descents of the mountain on every 
side. At times was heard the loud nasal cry 
of some wandering dervise or pedlar ; or the 
figures of some of the women of the village, 
bearing water from the adjoining well, passed 
in view, their long veils dripping with wet. 

We were not without visitors, however, in 
our apartment : a merchant, who had come 
from some distant part to sell his wares at the 
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bazaar, to the various natives of the mounain, 
came and sat down in the evening, when sunset 
had bid him close his occupation. A few dis- 
tressed Greeks were the most welcome ; they had 
fled hither for refuge, and had abandoned their 
homes to save their heads. So sacred is the 
protection always afforded by the Druses to the 
stranger who seeks it, that had the Sultan him- 
self commanded or bribed that these men should 
be given up, the whole people in the mountain 
would have risen in arms to defend them. 

These refugees did not dare to quit, with- 
out peril, their lofty place of retreat for the 
coasts beneath ; they were single men, except 
one, who had a wife and children. He was a 
tall, good-looking man, and bewailed bitterly 
the situation in which he was placed ; he wish- 
ed earnestly to quit the spot, but had not 
sufficient funds. We relieved his wants in 
some measure, though to an insufficient extadt 
to answer his purpose: he resolved, however, 
to set out soon afterwards with his helpless 
companions, in order to try to reach the Morea, 
where they had relatives and friends. 
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A more fortunate character than the rest of 
his poor countrymen who had come here, was 
a joung Greek, who had set up a smart coffee- 
house just at the entrance into the small town. 
It was by far the handsomest establishment of 
the kind in the place, and it succeeded re- 
markably well, for he was dextrous, extremely 
civil, and had a handsome countenance; and 
these recommendations, with a constant atten- 
tion to his guests, soon procured him plenty of 
custom. He poured out his coffee, which was 
excellent, to the wealthier visitors, with an air, 
lifting his hand on high, so as to show the clear- 
ness and deep hue of the liquid that fell almost 
sparkling into the slender cup. It had an excel- 
lent flavour, and not a day passed, though the 
rain poured in torrents, that we did not go to 
his coffee-house, in one comer of which was a 
small divan, which he always allotted for our 
use : the other seats were of wood, with rails. 
In the court in front was a very fine fountain, of 
great use in his profession. 

This Greek, in his flight from his home, had 
brought a sum of money, which, though not 
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considerable, had sufficed to purchase this shop ; 
and he thought justly that he could not lay out 
his money to better advantage. His lofty and 
spacious apartment was more or less filled firom 
morning to night, and its produce seemed as 
much in request as good old ale at somie well- 
known English inn. The quality as well as 
variety of guests who resorted hcfre, did not 
bear a distant resemblance to those of the latter, 
leaving the wide difference of customs and habits 
out of the question. As we often lingered in 
this place for hours, for in truth we were at a 
loss what to do with our time, we had ample 
opportunity for observing the company. They 
were often as different in dress and air as in 
faith, and in the princes they served. The 
mountain Druse, who entered with his light- 
coloured garments, almost approaching to 
white, dripping with the shower, and his large 
boots nearly filled, had come from some re- 
moter part of the hills : he saluted that part of 
the assembly that consisted of his own people, 
but took no notice of the Christian portion, to 
whom he bears an inveterate hatred. He with- 
drew his long pistols from his sash, and placed 
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them beside him to dry, and taking his cup of 
coffee, conversed with his countrymen or with 
the Turks who were seated beside, for the 
Druses ostensibly profess the Mahometan re- 
ligion, for the sake of keeping on good terms, 
and go to the mosque occasionally as well as to 
their own places of worship. In their hearts, 
however, they detest it, and keep not one of its 
ordinances, so that it is mere outward show. 

The Turk entered with his garments more 
dry and tasteful, but dared not look round him 
with the lordly air with which, in his own land, 
he would have regarded infidels, for in this 
town his party is weak and few. He sat 
himself down composedly, crossed his legs, 
and spoke scarcely a word. He cast a scowl- 
ing eye at seeing some Oreeks enter, who 
returned it with a look of bitter hatred, for here 
they had no cause to fear ; they were welcomed 
warmly by the landlords, and the full cup was 
instantly presented to them without a fee. 

The appearance and accoutrements of some 
of the soldiers who were continually passing 
to and fro, it being war time, was picturesque 
and martial ; a musquet slung behind, a sabre 
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and dagger, and often two brace of pistols. As 
soon as one of these came in, the inquiries as 
well as converse of the whole assembly directly 
turned on the news of the army, and of the 
war. The Turk wished the Pacha of Damas- 
cus to prevail, as he was the only chief faith- 
ful to the Porte ; the rest of the assembly were 
in favour of the rebellion, in which their chiefs 
had all embarked ; and gladly, had they spoken 
their sentiments, would they have prayed that 
the crescent might be trampled beneath their 
feet. 

It was curious to observe the effect produced 
on the company by the loud and distinct call to 
prayers from the neighbouring minaret of the 
only mosque in the place. The number of 
worshippers was very small, and the Muerzin 
had almost a mere sinecure place of it. Still 
the observances and hours of devotion were kept 
up with undeviating strictness. This mosque 
stood on the very brink of a steep and rocky 
descent, and the prolonged call rung in every 
accent through the coffee-house. The Oreeks 
and some of the other Christians did not con- 
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ceal their sneers and contempt: a middle- 
aged man, a fugitive from the Morea, went 
farther, and mimicked in derision the ^^ Allah 
bisonillah**^ of the crier; which, in Acre or 
Beirout, would have instantly cost him his 
head. 

Another visitor, who came occasionally to 
our apartment with his long pipe in his hand^ 
was no less a personage than a cook of Lady 
Hester Stanhope. He was an Arab, and spoke 
French remarkably well. He served his mistress 
to the utmost of his culinary as well as interpret- 
ing talents, during half the year or more, and 
was allowed for the remainder to wander forth, 
and turn them to account wherever his fancy 
chose. He was now established for some weeks 
with his son, a fine little boy, on this part of 
Lebanon, where he supported himself, and 
made profit besides, by making and selling 
sweetmeats and pastry. His skill in this branch 
was by no means ordinary, if one might judge 
by the specimens he always took occasion to 
bring with him. He was a shrewd, talking fel- 
low, and had travelled somewhat about the 
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Haouran, and in Asia Minor, and was well ac- 
quainted with the people and the country in 
which he resided. When he had ended his 
term of residence among the Druses, whose 
fondness for cakes and sweets is as great as all 
the rest of the Eastern people, his intention was 
to shift his quarters to another sjx)!, where 
fresh customers as well as change of scene were 
to be found. The man was a true Arab in his 
penchant for wandering : the few materials 
and implements of his trade were easily trans- 
ported on the back of a donkey, while he him- 
self and his son walked on foot. On his arrival 
in the place where he intended to fix for a time, 
his small shop was soon hired, the fire of char- 
coal kindled, and pastry of various and excel- 
lent kinds was soon ready to be devoured by 
Christian, Druse, Moslemin, or Maronite 
mouths, for all were to be found in the course 
of half an hour ; and his little boy was useful 
in carrying them about to those who did not 
take the trouble to seek them. 

In the mean time, the desultory war pro- 
ceeded, to the advantage of the Emir Busheer 
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and his ally, the chief of Acre, and it continued 
so for a considerable time. About twelve months 
after this period, the Emir was doomed to ex- 
perience the fickleness of fortune, and drink, in 
the language of his country, the bitter waters 
of adversity, which he had so often put to the 
lips of others. He either carried his wily and 
crooked policy too far, or did not veil it with his 
usual caution, but the power he had been so 
many years in gaining and strengthening, was 
broken in an instant. The Pacha of Damacus, 
worsted at first, grew at last too strong to be 
opposed in the field. His army became so nu- 
merous, that the mountain troops of the Emir 
retired at their approach, and he was obliged to 
confine himself entirely to the defensive. The 
strength of his position, in the very heart of 
Lebanon, had always set his enemies at defi- 
ance ; but the hostile chief was resolved, if pos- 
sible, to crush an enemy that had long been a 
thorn to his pashalic, and whose intrigues and 
robberies had often sorely annoyed him. Had 
the Pacha of Acre been faithful to his alliance 
with him, the Druse Prince might have con- 
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tinued to defy his enemies; but he deserted 
him, having made his peace with the power 
of the Porte. His own troops, too, did not be- 
have with their wonted spirit. The celebrated 
Sheich Busheer, the military commander^ who 
was his relative, wavered in his attachment, 
and relaxed liis efforts of defence. The Turk- 
ish troops made good their advance on the 
mountain, in passes where a band of resolute 
mountaineers might have defied a host; and the 
Emir, in the decline of his life, was obliged to 
fly from his palace at Beteddein, where we had 
lodged about a year previously, in order to 
save his life. He had taken great pride in this 
edifice, which was built after his own taste, in 
some parts in the European style. It had cost 
him a great deal of money, and in the erection 
had taken many years. Still he was not so de- 
serted, but that a small body of troops, suffi- 
cient for a formidable guard, continued near 
him, and he was enabled to carry o£P in his 
flight his numerous and youthful harem, his 
splendid arms, and his property, at least such 
part as consisted of money : for his rapacity of 
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late years had enabled him to accumulate no 
inconsiderable treasures. The Christian part 
of his mountain subjects saw his exile with 
much regret, as he had embraced their faith ; 
the Druses with less, and the Moslemin por- 
tion with undissembled pleasure. He had 
been warned repeatedly for some time previ- 
ously, and by one of his best and most highly 
esteemed friends, to beware of the change that 
afPairs were about to take, and which would 
probably be fatal to him. 

Sir S. Smith, whom he adores, having been 
much in his society, at the time of the cele- 
brated Acre defence, and with whom he has 
since corresponded,, wrote him several letters, 
filled with the most friendly and useful coun- 
sel, pointing out the danger of his situation, 
and advising him not to persist in a war that 
must soon be too formidable for his resources, 
but to make his peace betimes with the Porte, 
whose power he was resisting in the person of 
the Pacha of Damascus. It warned him also 
to mistrust the friendship of the chief of Acre, 
who was as inconstant as the wind, and would 
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desert him as soon as his own interests de- 
manded it. No advice could have been better, 
or more truly followed by the results it had 
predicted ; and the unfortunate Emir saw too 
late that he had calculated too sanguinely on 
long and continued success. Had his iDus- 
trious friend been nearer to him, these disasters 
had probably been averted : the personal inter- 
course of Sir Sydney would have been as a bea- 
con to the chief, who speaks of him with greater 
enthusiasm and regard than he does of any 
other earthly being; and his interference, still 
so highly reverenced by the Eastern chiefs, 
might have obtained somewhat better terms for 
his old associate. The Emir fled, however, 
with precipitation to the coast, and succeeded 
in embarking, with his companions, on board 
ship, and sailed instantly for Alexandria. Mah- 
moud Ali he had known many years before ; 
and he trusted that he would not only grant 
him an asylum in Egypt, but afpord him his 
protection to reinstate him in power. It is but 
rarely that one dethroned prince can look for 
such services at the hands of another, who is in 
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the fulness of his power, and, above all, in 
countries where treachery and deceit, with the 
rulers, are the order of the day. 

The Emir was not deceived : he came to 
Egypt, and then went to Cairo, and hastened 
to testify his acknowledgments to Mahmoud, 
and to request that the light of his countenance 
might shine upon him. It was a moment, no 
doubt, of deep suspense to the exiled man, who 
knew not how this formidable prince might 
receive him : it depended on the caprice 
of the moment, whether he chose to send 
his head as an offering to the Porte, or to 
treat him as a friend and guest. It was a fine 
trait in Mahmoud'^s character tha the did the 
latter, without the least hesitation, for it waa 
contrary to his interests. He received the poor 
Emir kindly and honourably ; assured him of 
his friendship and countenance, ahd bade him 
dismiss all his fears. The fugitive did not, as 
in ancient times, appeal to the household-gods 
of his host ; for he knew well there were none 
revered within the walls of the palace, neither 
god nor prophet, save those which he had 
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brought with him in the form of money, in the 
idolatry of which, and the eagerness to amass 
it, they both cordially agreed. 

Mahmoud assigned him a habitation suitable 
to his rank, and the Emir found himself more 
fortunately situated than he could have antici- 
pated; in perfect safety as to his person and 
property, and confident of the good-will of the 
despot, whose slightest word was absolute, either 
for life or death. Could he have divested himself 
of ambition, he might have passed his days as 
happily and far more tranquilly than in his 
mountain empire. He had his wives and chil- 
dren, and servants, and was freed from the cares 
and distractions of governing. But the Emir 
had felt, no doubt, like many greater and still 
more unlucky men, that the sweetness and the 
habit of power are hard, very hard to be laid 
aside or forgotten. When he rode through 
the streets of Cairo, he missed the universal 
obeisance paid him on Lebanon. Then the de- 
light of taxing and squeezing money from his 
various subjects— -the plundering excursions-— 
the bribes from the Arab Shiech to the wary 
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chief for his aid and countenance — these were 
all gone; and the loss fell heavily. To the 
tenants of his harem, no doubt the change from 
the bleak, windy, and cheerless heights of 
Lebanon, where they scarcely ever went from 
their apartments, to the attractions and excite- 
ments of a capital city, was welcome and joyous. 

The Emir, though between sixty and seventy 
years of age, was as restless and dissatisfied as 
if the days of his youth were come back ; and 
the path of ambition was as inviting as ever. 
He continued to solicit his protector to fulfil 
his promises, and to enable him to return to 
Syria with an armed force, in order to try 
to regain his dominions ; but the other had not 
yet come to this decision. He always received 
his visits with great respect and attention, made 
him sit beside him, and take coffee, and smoke 
the chibouque in all amity and good fellowship. 
Perhaps he was cautious of taking so open and 
decided a step, as to reinstate a Prince expelled 
by the officer of the Porte, or was deterred by 
the expense of the measure. 

The Emir, still living on promises, and 
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building on hopes, was seen at Cairo a few 
years since by the companion of my journey, 
who had partaken of his hospitality in his moun- 
tain-palace in the time of his prosperity. True 
to his old system of ever sailing with the stream, 
he had quite forgotten that he was a strict 
Christian in his own dominion : at the capital 
of his protector, he is a rigid Mussuhnan, goes 
faithfully to the mosque, and squares his looks 
and gestures accordingly. Respecting the copy 
of the New Testament which he received fix)m 
a zealous missionary, and promised to peruse, 
it is not known whether he rescued it from the 
ruin of his efPects ; but it is very doubtful if 
his zeal was so warm as to bring it to the land 
of his refuge. 

Not long after this, fortune again smiled on 
this fugitive Prince : a favourable opportunity 
for his return, as he thought, was afforded, 
amidst the changes of Eastern warfare; and 
with the concurrence of his protector, he set 
sail once tnore for his mountain territory. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A FORTUNATE RENEGADE. — ARMENIAN 
BISHOP. — THE APOGRYPHA. 

A MAN of far more lowly station, but of 
happier fortune, than the fugitive Prince, resid- 
ed at this time at Cairo, which he is not likely 
to quit, while his lease of life endures. He 
was a native of the North, and had now been 
twelve years settled at Cairo; having origin 
nally served as a common soldier in the last 
unfortunate expedition, and been taken pri- 
soner, with many others, by the combined 
Turks and Mamelukes. He fell into the 
power of one of the former, and found himself 
in the condition of a slave, and compelled to 
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hard labour and harder fare. His master was 
not an mdulgent one, and sometimes ill-used 
and threatened his captive, in order to induce 
him to change his religion ; and at last, having 
no hopes of a ransom, or otherwise bettering 
his condition, Osman consented: he took the 
turban, abjured his faith, and was instantly 
freed from slavery. Perhaps a sigh accompa* 
nied the surrender for ever of his Scottish 
name; it might be that of an ancient clan, 
among whom, in his native glens, he had once 
lived in peace, and never dreamed he should be 
a follower of Mahomet in a strange land. 

However this may be, the former captive 
quickly found ^ prodigious change in his situa- 
tion : he began to set up for himself, picked up 
the language very rapidly in his various jobs 
and dealings, and soon after had the good for- 
tune to be taken into the service of the Eng* 
lish Consul, and was in a short time promoted 
by him to the office of secretary, or rather su- 
perintendent of the details as well as domes- 
tics of the household. He proved himself a 
shrewd, useful man, who, without neglecting 
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the interests of his patron, took care of his 
own. He now wore a highly respectable dress 
d la Turque ; a white turban and scarlet robe, 
with a small ataghan in his sash ; and his high- 
land face was very tolerably disguised, yet not 
so much so but that its ancient features, the 
ruddy hue, the bright blue eye, and the fiery 
curls adorned it still, and seemed to triumph 
over all the wasting clime of Cairo. In spite of 
all his efPorts, he i^uceeded but faintly in mould- 
ing his features into that solemn gravity, that 
air of profound contemplation, in which the 
Turks excel : his light eye, whether in the 
street or the dwelling, wandered to and fro with 
a restless, cautious, yet good-humoured expres- 
sion, that showed the character of the man; 
ever on the watch to turn any thing to advan- 
tage, yet retaining, amidst his relapse, the 
warm and kindly feelings of his native land. 
Ingenious and indefatigable, he prospered 
greatly in temporal things, and soon saw that 
the banks of the Nile were a better place for 
getting a fortune, for one who knew how to 
go about it, than among his own lochs or heath- 
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covered mountains. True, a pang would some- 
times dioot across his inind about, his apostacy, 
for he had received a good and strictly reli- 
gious education in his own country; but he 
had no choice: on one hand was slavery and 
hard treatment ; on the other, comfort and bright 
prospects ; and by degrees these twinges of con* 
science wore away. He always proved a most 
Useful agent to travellers, in executing their 
commissions, and in making purchases; bis 
knowledge of the habits and language of the 
people, and of the best way how to deal with 
them, were of great advantage to him. 

In this way things went amazingly well with 
the Scotchman ; fortune seemed to take a plea- 
sure in dealing handsomely with him ; for 
riches increased, and with them came houses 
and wives, and divers substance. He lived in 
the Turkish quarter of the city, as behoved 
him, among his new brethren ; and this was ne- 
cessary for the credit and sincerity of his faith. 
He went also to the mosque, often enough to 
prove that he was a true believer ; for he had 
learned the usual prayers by heart, and was ac- 
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customed to the various exclamations, ejacula- 
tions, and gestures' necessary to be gone 
through. 

Osmin had by this time purchased two 
houses, in one of which he resided, and let the 
other. He was also possessed of two wives : 
hi» menage^ however, being situated in the 
Ottoman quarter, was seldom intruded on by 
Franks. To all appearance, he was perfectly 
content with his situation, and seldom cast a 
longing, lingering look behind to the land of 
" lang syne,'^ for the very sufficient reason, pro- 
bably, that there was no hope or encourage- 
ment for him at home. He had come out a 
common soldier, a native perhaps of some far 
inland glen, or some breezy and shingly hill- 
side — and was now a substantial, thriving ci- 
tizen. 

There was more sense than zeal perhaps in 
the reply he made to the repeated efforts of a 
missionary, to induce him to turn from his 
apostacy, and go^ back to the country and the 
religion of his fathers. Osmin listened with 
earnestness to his expostulations, and appeared 
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to feel their power and truth : his countenance 
lost its calmness, and a tear seemed ready to start 
forth ; but Mammon, in this moment, prevail- 
ed. " In Scotland,'^ xsaid Osmin, " I shall be a 
poor man ; and here, I am a gentleman.^^ He 
knew that he must have left all his pleasant 
possessions, gardens, houses, and children, and 
landed on his native shore as penniless and 
friendless as when he set out ; and the altenuu 
tive was too bitter. At present, he is in a fair 
way of making a su£Bicient fortune, with which, 
if he chooses, he can return in the decline of his 
years to his " ain land,'^ and rear a new dwell- 
ing where the shieling of his father stood, or 
purchase the old mansion of some decayed 
laird. 

But this will never be the case : the habits of 
the land are rooted too firmly in his heart: 
it would be as easy for him now to put aside 
the turban for the bonnet, and the flowing 
robe for the kilt, as it was to assume them in 
the first place ; he might become a grave, well- 
ordered, home-dwelling man, and let his 
locks, . that are now reduced to a solitary one on 
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the crown of the head, fall reverently on his 
shoulders ; the dignified and solemn worship 
of the mosque might also be gladly laid aside 
for the simple and sincere Presbyterian service. 
But the many luxuries and indulgences of the 
East, the love of gain, and the habit of ac- 
quiring it, have woven their web too closely 
round the soul, and time will not tear it thence. 
The Scotchman, however guilty, was more 
sincere in his professions than a native dignitary 
to whom we were commissioned to pay a visit 
not long before, in the Turkish capital. He 
was an Armenian bishop, who had arrived lately 
from the interior ; and of his purity of intention, 
as well as learning,- a good opinion had been 
formed. It was thought he would make a very 
useful agent to spread the copies of the Scrip- 
tures in his remote diocese ; and to this he had 
willingly consented. He lodged in one of the 
most retired streets, or rather lanes, of the 
city : passing through a small court, and 
ascending a lofty flight of steps, we entered 
his apartments. He might have claimed the 
praise of apostolic simplicity and freedom from 
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lill ostentation ; but it was difficult to' discover 
dnj thing episcopal, according to preconceived 
notions, in his abode or style of living. He re- 
sided in two small chambers, one of which 
served to sleep in, and the other was covered 
with books, that were scattered confusedly on 
the floor. He was a mild and pleasing-looking 
man, of middle age ; with the appearance of 
having borne his share of the buffets and blows 
of the world. As there was but one chair in 
the apartment, we could not, in spite of his en- 
treaties, exclude the dignitary from his lonely 
seat, and we accommodated ourselves on some 
trunks that stood on the floor. He had lived 
tome months, he said, in the city, into the 
streets or dwellings of which he never went, 
employing all his hours in reading. A great 
number of works in various languages appeared 
on every side, and his reputation for learning 
was no doubt justly merited. His diocese was 
situated at a distance of two himdred miles 
in the interior, and afforded him, by no means, 
an abundant income. It lay amidst the moun- 
tains, where the territory was poor, and his 
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flock widely scattered ovei* it, residing chiefly 
in villages and hamlets ; but as the necessaries 
of life were abimdant, and the manner of living 
simple, he was enabled to support his condition 
respectably. He had performed this long 
journey, to see and confer with his countrymen 
in the city, and also, perhaps, from a desire of 
change. He entered willingly into the plan for 
conveying a large number of copies of the 
Scriptures to his own territory, and engaged 
that they should be diligently circulated, as 
very many of his people had not the volume in 
their possession, and had no means of procuring 
it. He dwelt on the great advantages that 
would result from the measure in so remote a 
part of the country, and ended by demanding a 
round sum for the trouble he should be at in 
the matter. 

We were altogether confounded at finding 
the worthy and learned dignitary bent on filthy 
lucre, before he would take any step for the good 
of his people. We attempted to reason with 
him on the subject, and told him, that the 
service ought to be disinterested, as the books 
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were to be a free gift, and those who presented 
them sought no remuneration for their exertions 
or expense. The Armenian was, however, 
staunch to his purpose, and in a calm tone 
assured us he could not engage in the business, 
unless he received the sum demanded. With 
a far lower opinion of his religion and sincerity 
than when we first entered his apartments, we 
rose and took our leave. 

The bishop was not singular in his view of 
the subject ; it was fortunate, perhaps, that he 
disclosed it so soon, as, had he been intrusted 
with any funds, he would probably have trans- 
ferred them, like the noted Gearv6, to his own 
enjoyment. This wily Syrian proved an over- 
match for the credulity of the people of Eng- 
land, from whom he reaped a golden harvest. 
This unprincipled voluptuary still lives in great 
comfort, and even luxury, on the fruits of his 
consummate art, and very prudently keeps 
aloof from any of the agents of the Bible Society 
who visit the East ; and they also do not go near 
the retired dwelling or garden of the impostor. 

The resolution so decidedly adopted of late. 
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as to the form in which the Scriptures are to be 
circulated in the East, cannot but excite some 
surprise. It has been determined by the Bible 
Society that the Apocrypha shall be excluded, 
with as much eagerness as if some strange and 
malicious influence lurked in its contents ; and 
a fierce dissension has arisen on this subject, 
between the many branches of the Institution. 
To such an extent has this been carried, that a 
great many societies have separated from the 
parent body, and have declared they will hold 
no farther intercourse with it. This afibrds one 
of the most striking instances of a noble cause 
being broken to pieces by the folly and frivo- 
lity of the actors that has ever been exhibited. 
The pious and benevolent purposes of this gi- 
gantic Society, whose power and stability all 
thought were immortal, and whose arms em- 
braced the utmost extent of the earth in their 
grasp, have been miserably thwarted by dis- 
sensions arising out of a question of no vital 
importance. 

If a residence of some time in the difierent 
countries of the East, and an observation of 
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their character and taste may allow a judgment 
to be formed, it would be, that the exclusion 
of the Apocrypha from the Sacred Volume will 
be an injury to the usefulness as well as de- 
light which it is calculated to impart. The 
beautiful and inapressive relations which form 
so large a portion of the forbidden books, are 
admirably adapted to attract and fix the feel- 
ings of Orientals of all classes, who prefer 
the inculcation of moral and reli^ous senti- 
ments in the form of narrations, to any other. 
From the first ages they have been attached to 
this species of composition, above all others, 
and it often exercises an exclusive and indelible 
influence on their heart and mexoorj. It is 
trite to say, that it was frequently resorted to 
in the Old and New Testaments, in order to 
impress on the lively imaginations of the bear- 
ers the sublimest sentiments and the most 
awful truths. Where, then, is the vnsd(»n of 
excluding with vehemence, and almost with 
aversion, this series of admirable writings, whe- 
ther in the form of tales, or of moral and pious 
counsels, which, from their figurative dress. 
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would be listened to with delight and profit by 
the sanguine and mercurial Orientals ? The 
Arab in his tent, the Syrian in his cottage, and 
the Wahabite also, perhaps, on his endless 
sands, would recall and dwell on narratives 
such as these, when the warnings, the dis- 
courses, and the promises of the Sacred Volume 
would have made a fainter impression. 

Tradition also would aid the effect: it is 
still remembered that the mountain of Bcthulia 
was rendered illustrious very long ago, by the 
faith and heroism of a beautiful and devoted 
woman ; and other parts also may in the same 
manner be enshrined in a country where the 
lapse of ages does not efface the things of old. 
The same sands which sweep away some of the 
finest parts of the Sacred Writings, retain 
with caution and jealousy the " Song of Solo- 
mbn.''' It is possible for a recluse, who had 
wrestled for years in the solitudes of the The- 
bais, or in the monastic retreats of St. Saba, or 
Sinai, to discover only a religious meaning in 
this composition ; but such will not be the case 
with the ardent and impassioned Orientals in 

z 
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general, who will judge only by images and 
expressions. They will discover too close a 
resemblance between this address, which was 
probably meant only for an earthly object, and 
the compositions of their own Saadi and Hafiz, 
whose glowing images of female beauty are so 
often drawn from flowers, and spices, and gar- 
dens of delight. 

It has been said, " Evil be to him who evil 
thinks ;^^ and in our refined and discriminating 
countries, where the pure flower is ■• plucked 
even from the most unpromising soil» the saying 
may hold good ; but not so to men ^hose ima- 
ginations have ever outstepped their judgment, 
and who dwell less on the hidden and difficult 
meaning of a subject, than on the rich and 
glowing garb in which it is arrayed. This 
great question, however, convulses and para- 
lyses the eflbrts of a glorious institution, which 
gathers nobles and dignitaries, orators and 
writers, all of note, under its banners. From 
the interior of Scotland to the end of the last 
Western province, the theme is agitated, dis- 
cussed, revolved, and balanced, under every 
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possible light and bearing. The dispute is 
worthy of the illustrious days of Catholicism ; 
and painful must be the feelings of those men, 
who, from motives of mingled weakness and 
obstinacy, on both sides of the question, have 
been the first to overthrow the very fabric they 
have so long delighted to rear. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SABBATH IN CAIRO. — MOUNTS SINAI AND 
HOREB. — SCENE OP THE ENCAMPMENT OF 
THE HOST OP ISRAEL. — CAVE OF ELIJAH. 
—WATERS OF MARA. 

There is no service or ceremony in Cairo 
that marks to the traveller''s eye the arrival 
or the passage of the Sabbath, except he seek, 
in their obscure and strong inclosures, the 
chapel of the Greek or Catholic monasteries, 
in which a few fathers are gathered, with a 
small number of followers. 

One morning we were invited by the Jewish 
missionary to attend a simple service that he 
had prepared: we ascended several flights of 
steps into a small chamber, in which a scanty 
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but diversified assemblage was gathered : a few 
Germans from the banks of the Danube— one or 
two apostate Scotchmen, who had come to listen 
to the truth that they had abjured — two or 
three unbelieving Jewish traders — a Sclavonian, 
and some Christian travellers. The novelty of 
this little assembly in one of the narrow and 
burning streets of Cairo, in which the name 
of the Prophet alone was heard in reve- 
rence, and the call of the Muezzin from the 
Mosques was mingled with the discordant 
cries at intervals of soldiers, camel-drivers, 
and Arabs, was not a little striking. It 
brought to mind, in spite of its want of so- 
lemnity, calmer and sweeter moments, in the 
stillness of a Sabbath morning, in another and 
better land — in the lonely house of prayer 
on the hill-side, or in some wild vales opening 
on the shore. — One of the Scotchmen seemed 
to feel this remembrance also, for, in spite of 
his handsome turban and robe, the tear stood 
in his eye ; but it was only a passing emotion. 

This simple and secret service in the city, 
was far less impressive than on similar occa- 
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sions in the wilderness, where the enthusiasm 
of the same missionary was more strongly ex^ 
cited, and his fancy kindled by surtounding 
objects. Often, during our journey in the re- 
gions of Sinai, when we encamped at the close 
of day, he requested we would consent to join 
in his evening service, that was offered in the 
open air ; and this service derived all its passing 
interest from the deep calmness of the hour, the 
glory of the evening sky, and the agreement of 
the famous places around, and their traditions, 
with the character and objects of the man — ^with 
his taste and passion also, it might be said, for 
even while he prayed, and spoke of the excel- 
lences of Christianity, it was evident that his 
mind was often wandering to the ancient glories 
of his people, and the displays of divine power 
in their favour. Sinai had infinitely more power 
over his imagination and his feelings than Cal- 
vary : to a man descended from Jewish ances- 
tors, and bred in their faith, the whole region 
of this mountain is enchanted land. 

One evening, we took a solitary walk through 
the plain, if the expression may be used, for its 
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dimensions are very small, where it is supposed 
the host of Israel was encamped. The soil was 
a soft i#tnd, and the barrier of mountains that 
inclosed it, very steep and rocky. In the mid- 
dle, and opposite to the valley that conducts to 
Horeb, is a hill, on which tradition says, that 
Aaron reared the first altar, and offered the 
first sacrifices, after the flight from Egypt : it 
is still called by his name : it is much lower 
than the neighbouring eminences, the ascent of 
which offers difficulties too formidable for such 
a ceremony. The sandy soil was still warm 
to the foot after the heat of the day; and 
the air was mild and delightful : this had 
seldom been the case during our journey, for 
the sharp blasts of the night are more to be 
dreaded during this season than the mid-day 
sun: the pits which are found dug in the 
sand are sometimes a shelter to the Arabs 
from the fury of the winds, that will not suffer 
the tents to stand. This may be one reason 
why the people of Israel encamped so long and 
often in inclosed valleys, and amidst ranges of 
lofty mountains, rather than in open, exposed. 
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and extensive plains. In the night, these de- 
clivities and wild precipices were a protection 
from the winds, that often, with the force of 
hurricanes, sweep every thing before them ; and 
the friendly shadow cast by the rocks during 
the day would be a shelter from the fierceness 
of the heat. 

In one of the most rugged parts of the way 
from the mountain of Sinai to HcM'eb, is a 
grotto, or cave, said to be the same as that in 
which Elijah sought shelter when he fled from 
the revenge of Jezebel; the journey on foot 
of ^^ forty days''* from the region of Sa- 
maria, would have brought him to the vicinity 
of this Mount. The neighbourhood, the scene, 
its perfect wildness and loneliness, all favour 
the truth of the tradition ; and it is beautiful 
when Nature, that can never change in such a 
land, comes thus in aid of our willing belief. 
We had passed this spot in our difficult and 
tedious descent from Sinai, in order tq proceed 
to the neighbouring mountain : " the cave in 

♦ 1 Kings^ xix. 8. 
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which the prophet lodged/''* is as desolate a place 
of refuge as the fancy can conceive,— one to 
which neither the revenge of woman, nor the 
cruelty of man, would ever dream of pursuing 
its victim: no tree gives its shade — ^no brook 
or pool is nigh to quench the burning thirst — 
not a shrub grows on the savage soil ; but sad 
and useless precipices are seen on every side. 
Every part of the way was strewed with broken 
fragments of rocks, over which our passage 
,oflFered a useful trial of patience, for the sun'^s 
heat fell pitilessly on our heads. 

It is singular, that a considerable part of 
this tract is covered with shivered pieces of rock 
and clifiP, as if the words still allowed a literal ful- 
filment, — " a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks.'^f It 
is a spot in which discontent and sadness might 
easily gather on the spirit, even of the most 
tried and faithful; the more so, when utter 
loneliness was combined with the fearful and 
melancholy aspects of nature, so different here, 

* 1 Kings, xix. 9. f Ibid. xix. 11. 
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from the beautiful solitudes of Samaria^ which 
the fugitive prophet had just quitted. 

We sat down on the rocks, wearied and ex- 
hausted by thirst as well as fatigue ; and our 
Arab guide said there was no water nearer 
than the valley to which we were going. Our 
companion wished to retrace his steps to the 
monastery, but fear of some violence by the 
way deterred him : — though no foot of an ene- 
my was to be apprehended in these elevated 
solitudes : — ^but he longed earnestly for his soft 
and quiet cell, and his books, and to ruminate 
over his projects of conversion. Behind us 
rose the heavy and massive summit of Sinai, 
resembling more, if the loftiest thing may be 
compared with small, the appearance of many 
embattled towers, than a mountain peak: in 
front, and at a short distance, was the sharp 
and beautiful point of Horeb, towering far 
above every other summit : we saw these scenes 
only beneath the serenest sky and the loveliest 
atmosphere possible. When the tempest 
thickens around them, with the thunder and 
lightning that sometimes prevail here, it is 
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easy to imagine that the eflFect must be awful 
and terrific in the extreme. 

This cave of Elias is the only one in this 
vicinity, and is of small dimensions : it is dif- 
ficult not to be struck with the diflFerent man- 
ner and appearance of the divine miracles, ac- 
cording to the land in which they were vouch- 
safed : — in Palestine, these visitations were mild, 
and gentle, though resistless : the power of the 
elements was seldom used to aid the impression 
on the spirit and senses: but in this sad and 
savage wilderness, this land of terrors, the 
tempest, the fire, and the earthquake usually 
accompanied the messages of God. 

In returning, towards the close of the follow- 
ing day, through the glen beneath, we passed 
by the spot where the good fathers who have 
lived in these retreats assert that the golden 
calf was cast into the water : it is a small, na- 
tural basin in the solid rock, and the conve- 
nience of the locality has probably been the cause 
of the tradition. However this may be, it was a 
welcome one to us, for we stopped to drink of 
it, as it is the only place, for a long way, where 
water was to be met with. 

2a 
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To the foot of the pilgrim, one scene of his 
tradition, or his belief, may be as welcome as 
another; we would, however, gladly have ex- 
changed our visit to this pool in the rock, for 
a sight of the celebrated Waters of Mara, which 
stand in the middle of the desert of the same 
name, that adjoins that of Paran. 

We afterwards passed within a few hours' 
journey of this water, but were not aware of it at 
the time. The Pool of Mara is of a circular form, 
about sixty feet round : it gushes forth from a 
rock at the foot of a barren mountain, and one 
or two palm-trees spread their shade over it. 
This pool, the only one found for a great distance 
around, in spite of its clear and tempting ap- 
pearance, is brackish and bitter to the taste, 
offering one of the greatest disappointments to 
the weary traveller, whose thirst indeed may 
be quenched, though the hope of a sweet and 
delicious draught is baffled. 

THE END. 
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Both Pupils and the Principal taking their part. 

Composed chiefly in the Lang^iage of Scripture, and arranged 
for each Day (Morning and Evening) of the Week. 

To which are added, a few 
• SHORT PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS :— 

THE APP&OAOH OP THE VACATION ; — ^RETURN TO SCHOOL ;— 
RECOVERY FROM SICKNESS, ETC. 

BY THE REV. J. T. DOBNEY. 
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EXTRACT from: PREFACE.' 

" The great aim in family devotion should be to kindle a feeling 
corresponding to its solemnity and importance. 

" Whether this object be effected by the service being restricted to 
the Principal, may admit of some doubt; but if the result of a long 
intercourse with youth, and familiarity with their habits and con- 
duct, may warrant the Author to give an opinion, he would say, 
that the absence of that feeling is but too manifest in the ordinary 
method of conducting the devotions of a School. 

" Not that he can imagine, that the best written form can supply 
the place of the spirit of supplication, but he has too frequently 
been compelled to observe, that where the pupils themselves do 
not take a part in those devotions, in which they are supposed to 
be interested, they think that they are exempt Arom attending to 
them with the seriousness befitting the occasion, and that it is only 
from the Principal that such a disposition is expected. 

" It ia therefore with a view to remedy this defect, and to render 
the devotions of a school more in unisoft with.the nature of Ciiristian 
worship, tbaft the Author has prepared the following pages." 



MODERN EDUCATIONAL WORKS, PUBLISHED BT 



In One Vol. 12mo. (containing above 400 pages,) neatly 
half-bound in leather, price 4«. 6d. 

LEGONS FBANGAISES 

DE LITTERATURE ET DE MOBALE; 

EN PROSE ET EN VERS; 

Ou, KouYEAu Heoueil DE MoBOEAUz, Extraits des 
Meillears Auteurs. 
A new and impoved Edition, to which are first added, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE FRENCH POETS. 

"A New Edition of one of the best Collections of 
French Extracts, with corrections and additions." 

Literary Gazette, Aug, 6, 1853. 

"Students of French could not use a bettsb 
Book to practise themselves in in translation than the 
* LE90NS FRAN9AISES/ It contains well-chosen passageii 
from the best Authors, ancient and modem." * 

The OritiCt Aug. 15, 1853. 

" The selection has been made with taste and judg- 
ment, as well as with a scrupulous care to exclude every- 
thing likely to injure the morals of the pupil/' 

Athenceum,. 
" A New Edition of a Selection of examples in Prose 
and Verse from French Authors of celebrity. They are 
suflficiently varied, consisting of — 



Narratives ; — 

Scenes and De- 
scriptions ; — 

Characters and 
Portraits ; — 

Letters ; — 



Fables ; — 

Discourses and 
Specimens of 
Eloquence ; — 

Political and 
Literary Cha- 



Allegories ; — 
Moral and Phi- 
losophical 
Passages ; — 
Scenes from Co- 
medies ; — 



racters ; — 

And a small Collection of Poetry. 

It is a good Reading Book; it introduces the Scholar 
to different styles, and enables him or her TO appreciatr I 
almost every variety of merit in French Litera- 
ture." — Educational Timesj Sept. 1, 1863. 

An Outline of the Contents, with the names of the Authors 
whose Works have been selected from, is given in 

The Next Page. 
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RELFE, BROTHERS, 150, ALDERSOATB STREET. 

"LEgONS FRANgAISES." 

A LIST OF THE AUTHORS SELECTED FROM. 
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NARRATIONS, SCENES, DESCRIPTIONS, ^c. 

Andrieux — A. Arnault— H. de Balzac — De Barante — Barth^lemy 
— L'Abbe Blanchet — Capefigue — La Princesse de Craon — Alex- 
andre Dumas — Am. Duval — F6n61on — Florian — Alex. Guiraud — 
Hennequin— Victor Hugo— Jules Janin>-Jouy — La Harpe — Lamar- 
tine — L'Ermite de la Chauss^e d'Antin — Marmontel — Mercier — Pom- 
mier — Pouqueville — Jacques Raphael — Le Comte J. de Ress^guier 
— X. B. Saintine— Saint-Lambert— Bemardin de Saint-Pierre— Le 
Comte de S6gur— Thiers— Thierry— Vermond—Viennet—Villemain 
— Voltaire. 

DEFINITIONS, DESCRIPTIONS. 

L. Aim^-Martin — J. F. Barrifere— Bergasse — Bossuet — Buffon — 
Castellan — Chateaubriand — Madame Cottin— L6on Golzan — Lamar- 
tine — Levilloux — Montaigne — Mallet du Pan— Raoul-Rochette — 
Bemardin de Saint-Pierre — De X. B. Saussure — Madame de Stael — 
Eugdue Sue — Volney. 

CARACTMRES ET PORTRAITS, 

De Balzac — La Bruy&re— Desmahis — F6n6Ion— Jules Janin — De 
Jouy — De Lamennais. • 

DISCOURS ET MORCEAUX ORATOIRES. 

A. Baron — Barth61emy — Napoleon Bonaparte — Buffon — C. F. 
Chasseboeuf— Monseipneur Fayet — L. P. de Jussieu — M. de Jouy — 
Lac^p^de — D. Levi — M6zeray — Necker — De Noe, — J. J. Rousseau 
— Servan — Madame de Stael. 

LETTRES. 

Beauhamais — Bonaparte — P. L. Courier — Lamartine — Due de 
Montansier — Madame Riccoboni — J. J. Rousseau — Madame de 
SSvign^ — Voltaire. 

FABLES ET ALLEGORIES. 

Bailly — F6n61on — K6ratry — Le Prince de Ligne — Jean Paul — 
Bemardin de Saint-Pierre. 

caractEres politiques ET littEraires, 

Barth6Iemy — Boispr^aux — Bossuet — Buffon — Champfoi^t — F16- 
chier— De Fontanes— La Harpe — De Sainte-Croix — Thomas — Vertot 
—Voltaire. 

MORALE, PHILOSOPHIE, ^c. 

Chateaubriand — Abel Dufresne— F6n61on — Frayssinous— A. H. 
K^ratry — De Lamennais— La Luzerne — Pascal— Rousseau. 

FRAGMENTS DE COMEDIES. 
Bru6y8 — Moli^re. 

POESIE. 

Andrieux — B6ranger — Boileau — Andr6 Ch£n!er — Casimir De- 
lavigne — F. de Neufchateau — Patrix— Racine— Voltaire. 
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RSLVE, BSOTHSBS, 150, ALDEBSOATB STSBET. 
FIFTH THOUSAND, 

DAVENPOBT'S HISTORICAL CLASS BOOK. 

OR, 

READINGS IN UNIVERSAL MODERN HISTORY, 

Chronological and Biographical, 

From the Reformation to the present time, including the 

FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1848, ft the SUTLEJ CAMPAIGN, 

WITH 

NOTICES of the MOST REMARKABLE INVENTIONS 

and DISCOVERIES, 

AND OHBOHOLOaiCAL TABLES OF OONTEMPORABT SOYSBEIONS. 

12mo. Price 5s. 
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EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

** The works hitherto known by the names of English Class Book, 
Diurnal Readings, 8^c. ^e. may be considered as of two descrip- 
tions — such as consist of a series of extracts taken ftt>m rarious 
authors, and strung t<^ether without the least regard to connexion 
either as to matter or style, — and such as, treating professedly of 
the History of England, confine their information exclusively 
thereto. 

" The least reflection will suflice to show the inconvenience, not 
to say mischief, of works of the former kind. As to the second 
kind of works, their sin is more that of omission than of defective 
arrangement. All confine themselves to the occurrences, interesting 
no doubt, which constitute the history of our country; but the 
reader necessarily rises from the perusal totally ignorant of many 
of those great and important collateral events, which, although 
occurring in foreign countries, have exercised so powerful an in- 
fluence over our own. 

" To remedy both these defects is the object of the present work, 
in which the youth of both sexes have presented to them a nar- 
rative, chronologic^ly arranged, of many of the most interesting 
and striking events that have happened either in the old or the 
new world ; characteristic sketches of men who have acquired cele- 
brity by their virtues, their talents, or the services they have ren- 
dered their fellow-creatures ; an accurate description of the progress 
of literature and the arts, together with general views of the man- 
ners and customs of the civilized world. 

" The Work Is divided into Centuries, commencing with the Era 
of the Reformation. Each Century is preceded by a Chronological 
Table of Contemporary Sovereigns, and a General View of the then 
state of the Civilized World ; and is closed by a brief retrospect of 
Manners and Customs, and a list of Inventions, Discoveries, &c. The 
Subdivisions consist of the different Reigns of the English Monarchs. 

The whole of the subject matter is further divided into Readings 
of easy length. 

" By this arrangement the student will not only acquire, in an 
agreeable manner, the knowledge of many of the most interesting 
events which have occurred in foreign countries, but will also be 
enabled to refer them, with accuracy, to the reign of the British 
Monarch then upon the throne." 

See next page. 
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RELFB, BROTHERS, 150, ALDERSGATB STREET. 

Specimen pcigefrom the Table of Contents to Davenport's 

Historical Cflass Book, 
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General View of Europe at Ike eommeneement of the ISth Centurjf, 
and Tabular View of Contemporaneous European Sovereigns. 

Accession of Henry VIII., 1509— Battle of Flodden Field, 1513— 
Conquest of Mexico, 1519— Field of Cloth of Gold, 1520— Charles 
V -Francis I.— Battle of Favia, 1525— Sack of Rome by the Im- 
perialists, 1527— The Anabaptists, 1584— Expedition of Charles V. 
against Algiers, 1541 — Cardmal Beatoun, 1546. 

Accession of Edward VI. 1547— Flesco's Conspiracy, 1547 — Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony, 1547. 

Accession of Mary, 1553— Solyman the Magnificent, 1553 — Martyr- 
dom of Ridley and Latimer, 1550 — Death of the Emperor Charles 
V. 1556— Death of Mary, and 

Accession of Elizabeth, 1558 — The Battle of Le]panto, 1571— 
St. Bartholomew's Day, 1572 — Acquisition of Siberia by Russia, 
1577— Foundation of the United Provinces, 1579— The Spanish 
Armada, 1588 — The Inquisition— Abjuration of Henry IV. of 
France, 1593 — Sketch of Queen Elizabeth. 

Manners and Customs of the Sixteenth Century, and Chronological 
List of Inventions and Discoveries. 

General View of Europe at the commencement of the 17th Century , 
and Tabular View of Contemporaneous European Sovereigns. 

James I. — The Gowrie Conspiracy — The Russian Imposter, Dmitri, 
1605— First Establishment of the English in the East Indies, 1610 
— Assassination of Henry IV. by lUvaillac, 1610 — Expulsion of 
the Moors Arom Spain, 1610 — Journey of Prince Charles 
(Charles I.) to Madrid, 1623. 

Accession of Charles I., 1625— Assassination of Buckingham, 1628 
— Cardinal Richelieu, 1642— Gaspard de Guzman, Count d'Oliv- 
arez, 1645— Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, and Battle of 
Lutzen, 1632 — Termination of the Spanish Power in Portugal, 
1640 — Execution of Charles I., 1648— The masked Executioner — 
Masaniello, 1648 — Conquest of Jamaica, 1655— Marshal Turenne, 
1655. 

The Restoration, 1660 — Conduct of Charles II.— The Buccaneers — 
War with Holland, 1663 to 1668— The Expei^tion and Progress 
of the Prince of Orange, 1688— Revolution and Abdication of 
James II. — Louis Quatorze. 

Manners and Customs of the Seventeenth Century, and Chronolo- 
gic^ List of Inventions and Discoveries. 

General View of Europe at the commencement of the IBth Century^ 
and Tabular View of Contemporaneous European Sovereigns. 

Battle of Blenheim, 1704— Battle of Malplaquet, 1709— The Pre- 
tender, James Stuart — Peter the Great — Charles XII.— Earth- 
quake at Lisbon, 1755 — Indian Barbarity— the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, 1756 — North American Indians — Taking of Quebec, and 
Death of Wolfe, 1759— French Invasion— Sir Edward Hawke's 
Victory, 1759 — Adventures of Charles Stuart, the Pretender — 
Naval and Military Transactions in the West Indies, 1762. 

&c. &c. &c. 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL WORKS, PUBLISHBD BY 



In One Vol. I2mo. price is, strongly bound in clothe 

TUBRELL'S (1,000) ORAL EXERCISES 

(alphabetioallt abrakoed) 

IN FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY, 
STN0NTM7, AND IDIOMS. 

Br H. STEIN TURRELL. 



" A very useful book." — Athena&um, 



EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

" The aim of this Work is to remove the greatest difficulty which 
students have now to encounter in the acquisition of the French lan- 
guage, hy enabling them to apply the right French word in the trans' 
laiion of such English terms as vary in signification. 

" In addition to this, it will do much towards classifying and 
arranging the knowledge gained— an object altogether disregarded 
in the ordinary dialogue books. By thus assisting, strengthening, 
and storing the memory, and at the same time cultivating habits of 
discrimination and appreciation of the force of terms, it will greatly 
facilitate the acquirement of correct French. 

" The Phrases which compose the book have been selected with 
reference to their frequency of recurrence in ordinary conversational 
language ; the Author deeminij these of more value to the student 
than those which prevail in books, and which usually form the staple 
of instruction in the French language ; consequently, although he 
has been anxious to avoid vulgarisms, a few sentences may appear 
somewhat familiar and unrefined — ^their French equivalents, how- 
ever, are not liable to the same objection. 

" It is presented to the Public with confidence in its merits, de- 
rived from several years' experience." 



The plan which the Author has adopted to familiarize the Pupil 
with the Synonyms and Phraseology of the French language, will 
perhaps be best understood from the following Exercises, reprinted 
from the book: — 

See Next Page, 
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RELFE, BROTHERS, 150, ALDERSQATB STREET. 



PASSAGES EXTRACTED from TURRELL'S EXERCISES. 



Bow.- 



•1. Arc. 2. Noeud de ruban. 3. Archet. 



1. Here is your bow, but I 
cannot find the arrows. 

2. Her cap was literally co- 
vered with bows. 

3. The violin is of no use to 
me without a bow. 



Voici votre arc, mais je ne 
puis trouver les filches. 

Son bonnet 6tait absolumetit 
convert de noeuds de ruban. 

Le violon ne me sert de rien 
s.'ins I'archet. 



6- 



To Call.- 



1. Appeler. 

4. Traiter de. 

1. Have the goodness to call 
the servants. 

2. What do they call that in 
French ? 

3. 1 will call at the book- 
seller's on my way. 

4. He called me a thief. 

5. Does the stage-coach call 
at this inn ? 



2. Nommer. 3. Passer. 
6. S'arrfeter. 

Ayez la bont6 d'appeler les 
domestiques. 

Qu'est-ce'qu'on nomme cela 
en Fran^ais? 

Je passerai chez le libraire en 
allant. 

II m'a traits de voleur. 

£st-ce que la diligence s'ar- 
iHe & cette auberge ? 



Next.- 



-1. Prochain. 2. Voisin. 3. Suivant. 



4. Premier. 5. Aupr^ de. 6. Aprbs. 



1. Shall we have the pleasure 
of seeing you next week ? 

2. Your brother is in the next 
room. 

S. The next day we had a visit 
from his friends. 

4. Turn down the next street 
on the left, and keep straight on. 

5. I sat next to that lady at 
the opera. 

6. It will be my tarn next. 



Aurons-nous le plaisir de vous 
voir la semaine prochaine ? 

Votre fr6re est dans la chambre 
voisine. 

Le jour suivant nous resumes 
une visite de ses amis. 

Prenez la premiere rue k 
gauche, et allez tout droit. 

J'^tais assis aupr^s de cette 
dame k I'op^ra. 

Ce sera mon tour apr&s. 



Quick.-- — ^1. Prompt. 2. Acc616r§. 8. Vivant. 4. Pin. 
5. Eveill§. 6. Rapide. 7. Mouvant. 8. Vif. 

1. Wait a little; you are too 
quick. 

2. Quick step ! March I 
8. The quick and the dead. 

4. You have a quick ear. 

5. He is truly a very quiek 
child. 

6. A quick motion. 

7. Quicksands. 

8. I am stung to the quick. 



Attendez un peu; vous gtes 
trop prompt. 

Pas acceUr6 1 Marche ! 

Les vivans et les morts. 

Vous avez I'oreille fine. 

A la v6rit6 c'est an enfant 
bien 6vei)16. 

Un mouvement rapide. 

Les sables mouvants. 

Je suis piqu6 au vif. 
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BELFEy BR0THEB8, 150, ALDERSGATE STREET. 

« 

BAVABDAGES DE PENSION ; ^ 

An INTRODUCTION to 
FRENCH CONVERSATION IN SCHOOLS : 

Embodying, in a Consecutive Form, all the 
WORDS AND PHRASES USUALLY EMPLOYED 

IN THE 

GAMES, STUDIES, & CONVERSATIONS OF BOYS. 

BT 

J. D. M. Pbarcb, am. of the University of Glasgow, and 
Ernest Hebert, B.A. of the University of France. 

Price Half-a-Crown. 



" If French be successflilly taught, it must be spoken ; and if hy 
schoolboys, they must be supplied with the tenns required in theur 
studies, their meals, and every other relation in which they stand. 
To do this is the object of the present work. Its value will be esti- 
mated by those who require in their establishment, French Con-> 
versation, during a portion of each day. The writer has pupils, of 
eight and nine years of age, who have studied for twelve months, and 
who can express themselves with equal facility in French and 
English in the commonplace of the day. It is not pretended that 
these boys know the French language ; they know as little of it as 
of their own, but enough to express their own simple wants, feelings, 
and ideas. 

" If the pvipil be required and encouraged to speak French, and 
surrounded by those who speak it, he will, in using this book, 
transfer each day's lesson to his own ' Copia Verborum,' and, with 
the aid of what he picks up from his playmates, chatter his owrn 
little French as glibly as an urchin on the Champs Elys^es, or on the 
Boulevards." — Preface, 



(C5) 



CONTENTS. 
Part Z.—Time of Rest. 



Chap. 1. The Dormitory. 

2. The Diaing Room. 



8. In-door Recreation. 
4. Out-door Recreation. 



Part ZZ.— Times of Study. 

Chap. 1. Writing and Drawing. 3. Sciences. 

2. Classes — the School Room. 4. Music and Dancing. 
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WORKS ON THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
BT PROFESSOR BRASSEUR. 

Of King's CoUege, London, 



A GRAMMAR OP THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

comprehending New and complete Rules on the Genders of Nouns. 
8th Edition. 12mo. price 5g. 

" One of the best practical Grammars for schools with which we 
are acquainted. Its Rules on the Genders of French Substantives 
are remarkably clear and useful." — Eclectic Review. 

MANUEL DES ECOLIERS : A New French Reading 
Book, selected firom the most eminent modem prose writers, pre- 
ceded by Rules on French Pronuxiciation. 8d Edition. 12mo. 
price is, 

" Professor Brasseur has shown much judgment and taste in the 
selection he has made. The work is divided into two parts, | the 
former consisting of a series of rules on French pronunciation. . . . 
To the lessons on pronunciation are appended some on " Syllabifica- 
tion, or the Syllabic Division of Words,** for which M. Brasseur 
deserves much praise : they are clear, e:KpUcit, and truly valuable." — 
Educational Timet, 

PREMIERES LECTURES : An easy French Reading 
Book for Children and Beginners. 18mo. price U. 6d. 

Part I. — Familiar Phrases for Practice on Pronunciation. 
Part II.— Twenty-four Fables, with foot-notes. 
Part III. — Lessons on the Months of the Year. 

" This is truly not only an easy, but an excellent French Reading 
Book, beautifully simple and instructive. Within so small a compass 
we have never seen a more suitable juvenile guide." — Literary 
Gazette. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF LORD 
CHESTERFIELD AND W. COWPER: Intended for translation 
into French. 2nd Edition, 12mo. price 8«. 6d. 

For the assistance of the learner, a translation of the Idiomatic 
expressions is given in Notes at the foot of the page in which they 
occur. A KEY to th« above, price Ze. 6d. 

" Lord Chesterfield's language is clear, elegant, and truly English ; 
and we cordially agree with M. Brasseur, that * the pupil will gain 
much more real knowledge by translating into French the peculiar 
expressions of genuine English, than by retranslating English versions 
into the original French.' We strongly recommend the work for the 
use of upper classes in schools." — Educational Times. 

** The design is good and well supported." — Athenaum, 

@ ^ 



12mo. price 2«., or either Author separately, price 1«. 

SHAESFEABE AND MILTON FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

Being Passages from their Works, to be committed to memory* 
WITH NOTES ORIGINAL AND SBLEOTEB, AND 

Bules for the right understanding of the pecvr- 

liarities of Shakspeare's language. 

By a Clerotman or the Church oi England. 



EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

" In presenting the short Extracts that follow to the Schools of 
his country, the Editor conceives he is performing an act of humble 
but practical utility. 

" It is intended hereby to give the Child a taste of that Intellectual 
Banquet, the fall appreciation of which must be reserved for his 
riper years ; and certainly it is due from those who have the respon- 
8ib£ttty of his training, to bring him betimes into communion with 
great minds and lofty conceptions. 

" The best, perhaps, the only way for him to realize this commu- 
ni<m, is to take up at first a few of those words of wisdom which they 
have left behind, and while he commits them to. memory, to be pro> 
vided with the means of receiving them into his understanding." 



MISS HARRIS' 
QUESTION S FOR EXA MINATION. 

SEVEN HUNDRED HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 

ADAPTED TO 

MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORIES OF ENGLAND AND 

FRANCE. 

For the Use of Young Persons. Third Edition. 18mo. price \». 



POUR HUNDRED QUESTIONS ON GEOGRAPHY, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

To be answered from Maps. Third Edition. 18mo. price Gd, 
A KEY to the HISTORICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS, 

price \$. %d. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE GOSPELS AND ACTS, 

TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING, 

IN THE WORDS OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. 

To which are added. 

Questions adapted to Nicholls' " Help to the Reading 
OF THE Bible." 18mo. price 9d. 

14 
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Neatly bound in cloth, 12mo. price 2t. 

WHITE'S FIRST GREEK LESSONS. 

Third Edition. 

BEING 

A COURSE OF STUDY SO ARRANGED 

AS TO KXaUIRS 

NO PREVIOUS STUDY OF THE GRAMMAR 
By CHARLES WHITE, M.A.— Cambridge. 

Back Lesson is preceded by a Vocahvlaryf and a 
Comprehensive Index Verhorum is printed' at ihe end of 
the volume. 



EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

"The following lessons have been used in manuscript for some 
years, and are now published in the expectation that they will be as 
beneficial to others, as they have been to the author's own pupils. 
They were compiled to fill up a chasm in elementary instruction, 
to furnish a course of reading lessons and exercises which would 
not require a previous study <^ the Grammar. 

" The knowledge of the construction of the language, which may 
be acquired in a ^w weeks by means of this little work, will exceed 
that which is usually attained, in a much longer period, by the 
books in general use ; and the pupil, pleased with the facility of 
learning, and conscious of his progress, will continue his studies 
with zeal. 

" Though the Grammar need not precede these lessons, it must 
strictly accompany them, that the pupil may be prepared, by a 
thorough knowledge of the declensions, conjugations, and general 
structure of the language, for the study of more advanced works." 
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ATHEN-ffiUM. 

" The plan here recommended cannot fail of its effect ; 
it is easy and progressive. 

" The present generation of students may well feel 
grateful to snch a man as Mr. White, who has discovered 
a royal road to the attainment of a difficult language ; 
little do they know the obstacles which their fathers had 
to encounter." 
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XODBBN EDUOATIONAL WORKS, PUBLISHBD BT 

MBS, FAULL'S CATECHISMS, 

SUITED TO THE CAPACITIES OF VERY 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



ov 



USEFUL AND INTERESTING SUBJECTS. 

Sixth Edition, 18mo. Price 9c^. 



CONTENTS. 



Part 1. — Stibjeda Necessary to he Knovm by Children (U 

A very Early Age, 



The Year and its Divisions. 
On the Value of Pieces of 

Money. 
Weights and Measures. 
On Articles used for Food. 
Of the House we live in. 



Of the Furniture of a House. 
On the Articles used in the 

School-room. 
On Metals and I^ecious Stones. 
On the Clothes we wear. 
On our own Country. 



Part II. — On the Arts and Sciences, 



Drawing. 

Music. 

Sculpture. 



Astronomy. 

Architecture. 

Mathematics. 



History. 

Language. 

Chemistry. 



Botany. • 
Geography. 



{For a Continvation of these QuesHonSf see Advertisement om 

next page.) 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

Grecian History, 1 81110. price 9d, 

Roman History, 2 Parts, 18mo. 9c?. each. 

An Introduction to French Grammar, price 9c?. 
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RXLVE, BROTHBBS, 150, ALDERSGATB STREET. 



SECOND SERIES Of Mrs. PAUUi'S 

'' QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on USEFUL and 

INTERESTINa SUBJECTS/' 

SUITED FOE MOBJS ADVAl^CED LEABNEES. 



FIRST PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE, SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 



The Principal Siibjects treated of are — 

THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS AND CUTLERY. 

PRINTING AND ENGRAVING. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS, and their U«e« for Food, 

Manufactures, and Medicine. 
MANUFACTURE OF SILK, WOOL, FLAX, &c. 
ANIMALS, BIRDS, AND INSECTS : their Uses in Food, 

Manufactures, &c. 
BREWING, DISTILLING, &c. 

AND THX 

RUDIMENTS Of the foUowinff SCIENCES^ 

As £eur as they can be made useful and interesting to the 
minds of Young Children : 



Nataral Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 

Electricity. 



Optics. 
Architecture. 
Mechanics. 
Navigation. 



18mo. (2S0 pages) price !«. 6J. in cloth. 
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MODERN EBUOATIOKAL WORKS. 



SIMPLE CATECHISMS, 

ADAPTED TO THE CAPACITIES OF VERY 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 



HISTORY OP ENGLAND. By Mrs. Gibbon. 
Fifth Edition. Price Ninepence. 

HISTORY OF PRANCE. By Mrs. Gibbon. 
Price One Shilling. 

HISTORY OP ROME. By Mrs. Paull. 
In Two Parts. Price Ninepence each. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. By Mrs. Paull. 

Price Ninepence. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Miss Harrison. 

Price Eightpence. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Mrs. Paull. 
Price Ninepence. 

USEFUL AND INTERESTING SUBJECTS, 

NECESSARY TO BE KNOWN BY CHILDREN AT A VERY 

EARLY AGE. 

By Mrs. Paull. Sixth Edition. Price Ninepence. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 

A Second Series of the same for more advanced Learners. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
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RELFE, BROTHERS, 150, ALDERSQATE STREET. 

ON THE FLAN OF 
HOPKINS' ORTHOGRAPHY, 

TWENTY-EIGHT EDITIONS OF WHICH HAVE BEEN 

PUBLISHED. 
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EXERCISES 

IN 

FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY; 

Designed to illustrate Certain Rules, either totally omitted 
in Grammar, or only cursorily noticed : 

WITH COPIOUS EXAMPLES 

OP 

Words differinfiT in Orthosraphy but similar in 

Pronnnciation. 

By C. W. HECKETHOEN, 

PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AND GERMAN AT CAMBRIAN 
HOUSE, RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

18mo. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 



EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
" A very ingenious work. Teachers will find it suggestive, pupUs 
will like it for the mental activity it excites. We wish it a success 
that may encourage the author to further studies of the same useful 
tendency.** 

CRITIC. 
" The idea is a good one, and it is ingeniously worked out." 

JOHN BULL. 
" A very useful set of Exercises, and well adapted for the purpose 
of instruction." I 

«^ 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL WOBKS, PUBLISHED BT 
Second Edition, 12mo. price 4«. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON A BOX OF INSTRUMENTS 
AND THE SLIDE RULE, 

WITH THE THEORY OF TRIGONOMETRY, AND ABOVE 
400 QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Bt THOMAS KENTISH. 



This Work contains not only a fiill explanation of the Instru- 
ments in general use, but a complete system of Angular, Super- 
ficial, and Solid Mensuration. The Sector is prefaced by a 
Treatise on Trigonometry, and the Slide Rule by a description of 
Logarithms. The chapters on solid Mensuration embrace a 
Selection of the best formulse, exhibited in the concisest, and, in 
many cases, in an original form. Cask Gauging, Timber and 
Land Measure, are also treated of. These are followed by Navi- 
gation ; and upwards of Four Hundred Questions are interspersed, 
so as to render the work complete on the subject it professes to 
embace. 



•^^^vr*^*^vs# \^W */*^*» 



REVIEWS. 

*' Its contents are far more copious than the modesty of the 
title prepared us to expect. It is stated to be for the use of 
Excisemen, Engineers, Seamen, and Schools, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that the classes here enumerated will derive 
more benefit from a careful perusal of it, than from a study of any 
similar work, whatever its pretensions may be, with which we are 
acquainted. It contains many hundred examples, very shrewdly 
imagined, and uniformly worked out with great precision and 
clearness." — Mechanics' Magazine. 

** It has seldom been our good fortune to meet with so com- 
prehensive a treatise ; we recommend a careful study of it to all 
who use either a Box of Instruments or a Slide RvHe.^'—Bduett- 
tional Timet. 
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RBLFB, BROTHERS, 150, ALDERSQATB STREET. 



SECOND EDITION, \2jno. price Z». 
Illustrated by 153 Diagrams, engraved on Wood, 

THE ART OP LAND SURVEYING, 

ilFxpIalneli ts JbHort ant) IBass Kules. 

PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

Bt JOHN" QUESTED, Surveyor. 
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EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

" There are several Treatises extant on Land Surveying, all more 
or les^ calculated to instruct the pupil, so as to render him a com- 
plete Professional Surveyor. With these works I am not entering 
into competition ; my sole object is to produce a few pages, which, 
being placed in the hands of School Boys, who are to follow the 
business of Farmers, may give them such a knowledge of surveying, 
as will enable them to do all that is needful in that art, on the 
Farm. 

" I have repeatedly noticed, that when Boys at School have been 
required to learn Land Measuring, for facilities in farming, large 
works, containing hundreds of pages, have been placed in their 
hands, the chief portion of which is devoted to geometry, and the 
construction and calculation of abstruse figures, never likely to be 
required by the class of pupils for whom I am now writing. Far be 
it from me to limit the acquirement of knowledge, or to say that 
such acquaintance with geometry is i^eless ; I merely contend that 
a more simple method, and one divested of those intricate problems 
necessary to pupils destined to follow surveying as a profession, may 
save much time and expense, and yet give a sufficient knowledge of 
the art for'the farmer or steward. For this purpose I confine my 
geometrical figures to a very few pages, reserving explanations of 
such others as may occur in the course of the work, to the examples 
as they follow. My object will be to conduct the pupU by the sim- 
plest methods to the attainment required. My language shall be 
plain and easUy to be understood ; and if at times it may appear that 
I dwell too long on minor points, at least what may be thus deemed 
by the professional man, and him who is already practically ac- 
quainted with the study, I would beg again to remind him that it is 
for the Farmer I write, and that to him these minor points are the 
most useful." 
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KENTISH'S 

EMBLEMATICAL AND STATISTICAL 
MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 



The object in preparing this Map has been to impress upon the 
mind of the learner, through the eye, a general acquaintance with 
the Productions, Manufactures, and Resources of his native country. 

For this purpose the Author has employed emblematical or other 
figures, indicating that the place on which they appear is famous for 
the particular product which they represent. 

Thus, the Hop in Kent and Sussex implies the extensive cultiva- 
tion of the plant in those counties; the Ox in Leicestershire, the 
Sheep in Sussex, the Hog in Hampshire, at once connect the locality 
with the breed or animal it abounds with. 

In like manner the Manufactures of various districts are repre- 
sented — Glass, Pottery, Hardware, Silk, Cotton, and Woollen Fa- 
brics—each being set forth by its appropriate device. 

Counties abounding with metallic Ores are stamped with the initial 
letter of the metal they are rich in, (I) for Iron, (C) Copper, 
(L) Lead. 

The character of the Coast Fisheries is also shown — the Herring, 
Mackerel, Cod, Lobster, Oyster, and other fish, being drawn upon 
those parts where they are most extensively taken. 

The Sites of Public Schools and the Universities are distinguished 
by an Eye, signifying Knowledge ; the Bishoprics by a Cathedral ; 
their annual value, and the population being likewise given. Every- 
thing, in fact, connected with the Home Resources and Greatness 
of our Country is put prominently before the eye, and that too in 
a form calculated at once to fix itself indelibly on the memory by a 
process at once pleasing and simple. 

A Book accompanies the Map, in which much interesting informa- 
tion is conveyed; as, for instance, the various processes of Mining, 
Manufactures, &c., and Hints, derived from the Author's experience, 
are thrown out as to the best method of employing the Map in im- 
parting pleasing and valuable instruction. 



Price Ss. 6d. coloured and mounted upon canvas with roller; or 
58.6d. the plain sheet; including the Companion Book. 
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RELFE, BROTHERS, 150, ALDERSQATE STRBIT. 
18mo. price 9d, Illustrated with many Engravings on Wood, 

FAMILIAR LESSONS ON ASTRONOHT, 

IN THE FORM OF QUESTION AND ANSWER, 
70R THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES. 

BY JOHN GUY, 

AUTHOB OF "OEOGRAPHT FO& CHILDREK," AND OTHSE WOmKS. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
" There is no branch of science so interesting, and so much 
calculated to awaken a spirit of inquiry in the youthful breast, as 
Astronomy, and yet, perhaps, there is no branch of education to 
indiffeienUy supplied with elementary books on the subjecL The 
many excellent works in circulation abound so much in technical 
terms, that they cannot be understood without a great deal of expla- 
nation on the part of the teacher, and consequently are not cal- 
culated for the purposes of early education. In compiling this 
epitome it has been the anxious wish of the Author to convey to the 
youthful mind a knowledge of the leading facts of Astronomy in 
language that would be perfectly intelligible." 



KENTISH'S 

SCHOOLBOY'S HOLIDAY COMPANION, 

AND 

TREASURY OF AMUSEMENT. 

Explaining the method of constructing Air and Fire Balloons, 
Kites, Stilts, Wire Baskets, Paper Globes, Stars, Caps, Banps, 
Bellows, Boxes, Boats, Serpents, Rockets, Puzzle Notes, Fly 
Cages, Fly Guns, Cross Bows, Kaleidoscopes, Tubes, Scales, 
Steelyards, Funnels, Sieves, Looking Glasses, Egg Glasses, Hour 
Glasses, &c. &c. &c. With numerous Chemical Experiments. 
Price 1*. 6d. with Folding Plate. 

WELL ADAPTED FOR A CHEAP SCHOOL PRIZE. 



A CHILD'S FIRST CATECHISM OF 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

By miss ELIZABETH HARRISON. 

Price Bd. 



QUESTEDS GEOMETRY. 

In One Vol. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, 

THE MECHANIC'S & SCHOOLBOY'S STEPS 
TO THE MATHEMATICS; 

Being the Scibmcs of Gsometrt, arranged on a novel principle, 
and explained in the most familiar manner. By John Qusstsd. 

With a OloBsary of Terms, derlTed from the Greek 

• and Latin. 
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RELFE'S NUMERICAL REPORT BOOK. 

(FOR BOYS.) 

Containing fa each page a Weekly Report of every variety of 
Scholastic Exercise, on a plan affording to either Parent or Tutor 
a permanent record of the application of the Pupil. 8vo. 
price 1». 

RELFE'S NUMERICAL REPORT BOOK. 

(FOR YOUNG IJU>ZES.) 

On the plan of the above, but adapted to the Scholastic pursuits of 
Young Ladies. 12mo. price 1«. 



GREEK WRITING COPIES. 
TWENTY-POUR GREEK SENTENCES 

(CORRXSPOMDIKG TO THE ALPHABET), 

BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED BY H. D. SMITH, 

iniDX& THE 8UPERIKTEMDEKCB OF THE 

REV. T. MEYLER, M.A. Head Master of the Marlborough 

Grammar School. 

Price One Shilling the Set. 

POETIC SKETCHES; 

OR, 

THOUGHTS IN VERSE WRITTEN DURING THE INTERVALS 

OP BUSINESS. 
By HENRY FLETCHER. Small 8vo. price 5*. 



Fifth Edition, 18mo. sewed, price 9d. 

CATECHISM OF THE HISTORY OP 

ENGLAND. 

From the Invasion of the Romans to the present time. 

SUITED TO THE CAPACITIES OF VERY YOUNG 

CHILDREN. 

BY MRS. F. E. GIBBON. 
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Also, by the same Author, price Is. 

AN ABRIDGED HISTORY OP PRANCE 

IN QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

SUITED TO THE CAPACITIES OP»THE YOUNG. 

24 
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RELFB, BROTHERS, 150, ALDERSOATE STREET. 



THE 

FARE HOUSE SERIES OF CATECHISMS, 

In which it is proposed to elucidate the Principles of some of the 
most important of the Arts and Sciences, in a style suited to the 
capacities of the Young. Uniformly printed in 18mo. Price 
9d, each. 

No. 1.— MECHANICS. By Anthoky Peck, of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. 

No. 2.— THE STEAM ENGINE. By James Johnsok, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. Second Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

No. 3.— ELECTRICITY. Comprising Electbicitt, Metal- 
lurgy, and Magnetic Electricitt. By Anthoky Peck, of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. 



Eleventh Thousand. 18mo. price 6d. 

A COMPLETE SET OF ARITHMETICAL 

TABLES. 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 

Tables of Foreign Monies^ WeisrhtSi and MeastireB. 

With Explanatory Notes. 

BY SAMUEL GOODWIN. 



In 12mo. price 2t. 6d. with Numerous Woodcuts, 

BARNES' EXERCISES IN SCIENCE. 

CONTAINING THE MAIN PRINCIPLES OF 

Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, Statics, and Hydrostatics. 

With SOO Questions for Practice. 

BY THE REV. WILLIAM BARNES, B.D. 
formerly of ST. John's college, Cambridge. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
" The Author having felt that some insight into Mechanical 
Science must at times be desirable in most classes of society, has 
written this little work chiefly for the larger number of school-boys, 
who may not be likely to take up a more complete system of 
Mechanics at the university or a naval or military college ; or may 
not have time to go through such an one elsewhere. At tlie same 
time he believes it may afford no bad introduction to Mechanical 
Science for those who may have to stand before the chair of a Pro- 
fessor." 

©- 1> 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL WORKS, PUBLISHED BY 
In One vol. large post 4to. half-bound, price 5«. 

AN INVOICE BOOK 
BY JOHN EDWARDS, 

AUTHOR OF SYSTEMS OF BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE AND DOUBLE 

ENTRY. 

A Series of Invoices, progressively arranged, and engraved in 
the very first style of Penmanship, forming an admirable Copy in 
Writing for the Pupil, and at the same time affording him very 
useful exercises in Calculation. With a Key for the Use of the 
Master. 

A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIOK, 

in which the higher class of Calculations necessary for the Mer- 
chant's, Broker's, and Tradesman's Counting-house are introduced 
and familiarized. 

Especial care has been taken in this Edition to initiate the 
the Learner in the intricate forms of the 

Makchester Silk and Lace Trade, 
The Corn and Wise Market, 
The Stock Exchange, and 
The Railway Market. 

Tables, also, of the Rates of Exchange, and of the Value of 
Foreign Money in comparison with the British Currency, are 
annexed. • 

BLANK BOOKS IN WHICH TO COPY THE ABOVE, 

Manufactured from a superfine large thick post, 

WITH AN ORNAMENTAL TITLE-PAGE, 
Adapted to receive the name of the Pupil and the School. 

Price ISs. per dozen. 



In large post 4to. price St. 

THE SCHOLAR'S HELP TO CLASSICAL 
LETTER-WRITING. 

Consisting of a Series of Original Letters, engraved in the 
finest style of Commercial Penmanship, on subjects calculated both 
to instruct and amuse the youthful mind ; with Extracts from the 
Letters of Johnson, Cowper, &c. &c. ; together with a few directions 
for addressing, commencing, and concluding Letters to Persons of 
different degrees of rank. 

In large post 4to. elegantly bound in watered silk paper, gilt edges, 

price 5s. 

PENMANSHIP FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

A Series of Letters, in French, English, and Italian, on sub- 
jects calculated both to instruct and interest the Pupil. 

This work will be found an agreeable relief from the practice of 
copying repeatedly the same lines, while it familiarizes the Pupil 
with a Aree and correct mode of expression. 

© -^ 
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RELFE, BROTHERS, 150, ALDERSGATE STREET. 



A New Edition, (the 15th,) large post 4to, price 4s. half- 
bound, in roan, 

THE MERCANTILE PENMAN. 

The above work consists of a Series of between thirty and forty 
Letters, engraved in the very first style of Penmanship, on subjects 
entirely Commercial, namely, Invoicks, Bills, Receipts, Ac- 
counts Current, Letters of Introduction, Letters of 
Credit, and other matters connected with Trade. 

They are written in a clear and legible style, and will be found 
eminently conducive to the promotion of that freedom of execu- 
tion so desirable in all Commercial correspondence. 

BLANK BOOKS IN WHICH TO COPY THE ABOVE, 
Manufactured from a superfine large post, containing 32 leaves, 

WITH AN OBNAMENTAL TITLE-PAGE, 

Adapted to receive the name of the Pupil and the School, 

12s. per dozen. 



Uniform with the above, price 4s. half-bound, roan, 

SEQUEL TO THE MERCANTILE 

PENMAN. 

A Series of Documents connected with Shipping and other 
Mercantile Transactions, including several Specimens of Ornamental 
Penmanship, engraved on copper, by H. D. Smith; to which is 
added, a concise explanation of Commercial Terms. 

BLANK BOOKS IN WHICH TO COPY THE ABOVE, 
Are made of a superfine large post, price 10«. per dozen. 

*#* The style of Penmanship adopted in these Books has undergone 
great improvement, and the nature of the works themselves will 
afford considerable information to those intended for commercial 
pursuits. It is not contended that they will initiate the inexperienced 
into all the intricacies of Custom House transactions ; but an acquaint- 
ance with their contents will so far familiarize the young with the 
nature of the business, that practical experience will soon render 
them at home in the discharge of it. 



In One vol. 4to. neatly half-bound, price 4*. 

LE CORRESPONDENT CALLIGRAPHE, 

Ou Recueil de Lettres Commerciales k I'Usage des Personnes qui 

se destinent au Commerce. 
Containing Thirty Letters, engraved in an elegant style of Com- 
mercial Penmanship, intended to familiarize the Pupil with French 
Commercial Phraseology. 
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MODERN KDUOATIONAL WORKS, PUBLISHED B7 

SMITH'S BEAUTIES OF PENMANSHIP; 

BEIKO 

SELECT SENTENCES 

VROM THX WORKS OF 

MILTON, SHAKSPERE, POPE, COWPER, &C. 
ENGRAVED IN THE FIRST STYLE OF ART, 

▲MD 

COMBINING EVERY VARIETY 

OF 

ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTAL WRITING. 



BY H. D. SMITH, 

BKGRAVSR OV ▲ SERIES OF COPT SLIPS. 



Ornamental Title Page—Ylve la Plume I 

PLATE I. 
" Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest." 

PLATE II. 
"Great are Thy works, Jehovah, infinite Thy power." 

PLATE III. 
" Ask wealth of Heaven, and gain a real prize." 

PLATE IV. 
" Resound His praise who out of darkness called up light." 

PLATE V. 
" The quality of Mercy is not strained." 

PLATE VI. 
" Oh blindness to the future kindly given, 
That each may till the circle marked by Heaven !" 

PLATE VII. 
** Thy realm for ever lasts, Thine own Messiah reigns." 

PLATE VIII. 
" Opinion misleads the inconsiderate." 

PLATE IX. 
" Happy the man who sees a God employed in all the good and ill 

that chequer life." 

PLATE X. 
" The good I stand on is my truth and honesty." 

PLATE XI. 
•' These are Thy gloriovis works, Parent of Good, Almighty." 



In One Vol. Oblong Quarto, price Nine Shillings ; or separately, 

price Eightpence each. 

(g) , ^ 
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MEKCANTILE ACCOUNTS, 

Bt JOHN EDWARDS. 

Executed on Stone in cm degoM Cowrding Howe Hwnd, and 
serving tlie purpose both of Writing Copies <md Com- 
mercial Exercises for the PwpU. 



BOOE-EEEPING BY SINGLE ENTRY. 

A complete Set of Book-keeping, in Five Books. 

This system of Book-keeping consists of Five Books, (the Day Bock, 
Invoice Book, Cash Book, Ledger, and Bought Ledger,) which con- 
tain the transactions of a Merchant's or Tradesman's Establishment 
for one Montii. 

They are a fac-simile of Books of real business. At the close of 
the Bought Ledger is exhibited the mode of preparing the Balance 
Sheet ; and showing with clearness the amount of profit, and the state 
of the supposed concern : and the advantage of the Pupil's having 
a written instead of a printed copy, must be obvious. The present 
Edition has been very carefully revised, and will be found free ttom 
typographic^ and all otlier errors. Price 10«. the Set. 

BOOE-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 

A Set of Accounts similar to the above, in Six Books, namely, 
Waste or Day Book, Journal, Ledger, Invoice Book, Cash 
Book and Bill Book, with a familiar Treatise on Book-keeping. 

This work will be found to possess advantages over every other 
system yet submitted to the Public. 

The compiler has consulted the numerous publications which have 
recently appeared on this subject, while his practical acquaintance 
with extensive Mercantile Establishments, has enabled him to offer 
to the profession a work at once simple in its principles and accurate 
in its results. 

The style of Penmanship has undergone considerable improvement, 
and the work is now submitted with full confidence that nothing has 
ever emanated from the press so calculated to advance the pupil in 
this particular department of his studies. Price lOf. the Set. 

BOOE-EEEPING FOR FARMERS. 

A Set of Accounts similar to the above, in Three Books. 

The above are engraved in the finest style of Commercial Penman- 
ship. They are intended for the use of Pupils destined for Agricul- 
tural pursuits, and will be found eminently qualified to assist Uie 
student in that particular branch of his studies. Price %*. 



BLANK BOOKS IN WHICH TO COPY THE ABOVE, 

Ruled to correspond, are manufactured from an extra thick paper, 

Double Entry and Single Entry... price 5s. the Set. 

Book-keeping for Farmers price 4«. the Set. 
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BELFE'S 

HAIR-LINE POINTED STEEL PENS, 

Ma/imfactwred only by lUlfe, Brothers, 

A.ND 

Stamped with tbeir Name and Address. 

The perfection to which these Pens have by degrees been brought, 
and their thorough suitability for School purposes, have now seciu^ 
their general use in a large proportion of the principal Schools 
throughout the kingdom. The points are so fine that the up-stroke 
is hardly perceptible, while the Metal is of that flexible nature, and 
the whole finish so perfect, that a clear full down-stroke is insured. 

The Pens are manufactured of three degrees of fineness. Thosemarked 
BROAD POINTS are suited for Large Hand.— The 
MEDIUM for Text, or Round Hand.— The 
FINE POINTS for every kind of Very Fine Penmanship : for 
Mapping, Ornamental Writing, Etching, and for 

architects' and surveyors* work. 

Id Gross Boxes, the Medium and JPine, 5t. each. The Broad, 2«. 6d. 

The Proprietors have printed One Hundred out of numerous 
Testimonials that have been sent them ftom the Principals of 
Schools in which they have been long in use, and will be happy, to 
forward the same on application. They include the following : 

Mrs. BA.RKES Regent House, Penzance. 

Mr. J. Beechet Mansion House, Bampton. 

Mr. W. Bensok Vine House School, Walthamstow. 

Mr. C. Bbvan Hope House, Bognor. 

Mr. R. Billing Wye College, near Ashford. 

Mr. S. Bradnack St. Mary's, Colchester. 

Mr. J. Brewster Brampton. 

Mr. J. BuLMAN Bexley. 

Mr. J. Buzzard Peetling Hall, late of Smeeton. 

Mr. J. Chapman Gravesend. 

Mr. A. Clarke St. James' Academy, Taunton. 

Mr. T. Coleman Academy, Sandgate. 

Mr. T. Coleman Hungerford. 

Mr. J. Collins Benfield House School. 

Mr. J. Conquest Academy, Biggleswade. 

Mr. D. CuzNER Academy, Beckizigton. 

Mr. J. Dean Faversham. 

Mr. J. DoRRiNGTuN Southampton, late of Linton. 

Mr. W. Dry Rectory House School, Hillingdon. 

Mr. DuRiE St. Stephen's School, Devonport. 

Dr. Emerton Hanwell Collegiate School. 

Mr. J. Fleet Belle House, Hayes. 

Mr. A. Grave Chertsey. 

Rev. W. Green Grammar School, Boxford. 

Dr. Griffiths Redlands, near Bristol. 

Mr. W. Grix Balham, late of Brighton. 

(b • 6 
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Mr. H. Harley Prospect House Academy, Hythe. 

Mr. H. Harris Brighton. 

Mr. J. Hawley Priest End School, Thame. 

Mr. E. HoDGKiNSON Cricklewade Academy. 

Mr. G. Hopkins Highgate House, Hawkhurst. 

Mr. H. H0RL0C& Terrace School, Reading. 

Mr. J. Hunter Farnham. 

Mr. J. Ireland Edmonton. 

Mr. C. Johnstone Newbury, late of Beaconsfield. 

Mr. J. Keal Belle Vue House, Bristol. 

Mr. J. KiMMANCE Ipswich Academy, St. Helen's. 

Mr. F. Knighton Caversham. 

Mr. W. Lane Warwick Hall, Worthing. 

Mr. H. Lansdell Canterbury. 

Dr. Lauman Burlington House, Fulham. 

Mr. E. Lives AY ..* Tooting. 

Mr. J. LoMAS Woodford, late of Sandwich. 

Mr. W. Lord Combe Hill, Bath. 

Mr. M. Lower Lewes Academy. 

Mr. 6. Macon ACHiE Orsett House, Orsett. 

Mr. P. Marinack Margate. 

Mr. W. Monger Academy, Ewell. 

Mr. H. Orman Spa Villa, Melksham. 

Mr. G. Palmer Hill House, Epping. 

Mr. G. PuRCHAS Cambridge House Academy, Camb. 

Mr. T. Reaks Alfred House, Deal. 

Mr. W. Reed Ottery St. Mary Schools. 

Mr. T. RossTTER Norton, St. Philips. 

Mr. J. Samson Folkstone. 

Mr. W.Shaw Bath. 

Mr. J. Smith Dane John Academy, Canterbury. 

Mr. R. Smith Shaw House, Melksham. 

Mr. E. Snoad Grammar School, Ashford. . 

Mr. W. Stanley Bath House Academy, Margate. 

Messrs. Stead & Son Belmont House, Ramsgate. 

Mr. H. Stocker Boughton. 

Mf R. Stokes Ongar Academy. 

Mr. J. Storgess Bath. 

Mr. J. Sugars Grammar School, Hitchin. 

Mr. J. Talbott Failand Lodge School, Wraxall. 

Mr. W. Trigg Fore Hill House, Ely. 

Mr. H. TuRREL Montpellier House, Brighton. 

Mr. G. UwiNS Rayleigh. 

Mr. C. Watson Berner's House, Ipswich. 

Mr. W. Watson Pilgrim's Hall, Brentwood. 

Mr. H. Wenden Cleveland House, Barnes. 

Mr. R. Wilkinson Cave House Schools, Uxbridge. 

Mr. G. Williams Ramsgate. 

Mr. J. Wiseman Bridge House School, Cbertsey. 

Small Sample Boxes, contalningr the Three Sorts, 

will be sent, Free by Post, 
On Receipt of Six Penny Postage Stamps. 
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MODERN EDUCATIONAL W0BK8, PUBLISHED BT 

RELPE'S OUTLINE MAPS;-Imperial 4to. 

JSizef 15 inches hy 12. Price 6d. ecKh, 

BRITISH ISLES. 



EUROPE. 

ASIA. 

AFRICA. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 



ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

FRANCE. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 



GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS 

Corresponding to these Maps are also published, price 6d. each. 



RELFE'S OUTLINE MAPS,— Demy. 

Size, 21 inches hy 15. Price Is. each. 
In which the Mountains and Rivers are clearly laid down. 



EUROPE. 

ASIA. 

AFRICA. 



ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

WORLD, (Mercator's.) 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 



AMERICA. 

EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS 
Corresponding to these Maps are also published, price 1«. each 



MAPS FOR GLASS TEACHING. 

Size, 2 feet 6 inches hy 3 feet. 

In which the names of the Countries, Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. are 
written in a bold character, affording great facilities for teaching 
Geography to Classes, the Map and its details being distinctly 
to be seen at a distance. 

Mounted on canvass and roller, price 6«. each. 



EUROPE. 

ASIA. 

AFRICA. 

AMERICA. 

EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 



ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

PALESTINE. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 



OUTLINES 
To the above, (with the exception of Palestine,) on Atlas Drawing 

Paper. Price 2». each. 
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A. Clay, Printer, Bread Slreel I£ilt. 



